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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE unfortunate Death of Sir William Jones, on the 



^ 27th April 1794,. having deprived the Society of their 
Founder and President, a meeting of the Members was 
convened on the ift May following, when it was unani- 
moufly agreed to appoint a Committee, conlifting of Sir 
Robert Chambers, Mr. Juftice Hyde, Colonel John Mur¬ 
ray, John Bristow and Thomas Graham, Efqrs. to wait 
on Sir John Shore, and in the name of the Society, re- 
queft his acceptance of the office of their Prefident. With 
this requeft, he, in terms highly flattering to the Society, a- 
greed to comply, and on the 22d May 1794, took his feat as 
Prefldent, and delivered the Difcourfe Number XII of this 
Volume. 


EDMUND MORRIS, Secretary, 


I- 
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THE TENTH / 

anniversary discourse, 

Dexivered 28 Fe^RU^VRY 179^ 

n* / • 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

ON ASIATICK HISTORY, CIVIL and NATURAL^ 

B efore our entrance, gentlemen, into the difquifition, promif^d at th# 
clqfe of my ninth annual dUcourfe, on tihkc particular advantages^ 
may be derived from our concurrent refearches in it feems neceffary to 
fix with precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak of advantage or utiRtyt 
now, as we have defcribed the five JJiatick regions on their largeft fcaie, and 
have expanded our conceptions in proportion to the magnitude of that wide 
field, we fhould ufe thofe words, which comprehend the fruit of all our in¬ 
quiries, in their moft extenfive acceptation; including not only the Mid edn^ 
veniences and comforts of focial life, but its elegances and innocent pleafijlces, 
and even the gratification of a itatural and laudable curiofity; for, though la¬ 
bour be clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midft of his moft 
aftive exertions, he cannot but feel the fubftantiaj benefit of every liberal a- 
mufcment, which may lull his paflions to reft, and afford him a fort of re* 
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pofe without the pain of total inadion, and the real ufefulnefs of every puiv - 
fuit, whicii may enlarge and-diverfify his ideas, - without interfering with the 
principal objects of his civil ftation or economical duties ; jior. ihpuld we 
wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fenie of utility y which too many 
conhder as merely iyn >nymous withbut fliould reckon among ufeful ? 
©bjedls thofe pradlical, and by ho means illiberal, arts, which may eventual¬ 
ly conduce both to national and to pifivate ernolument.With. a,, view then 
tfx .advantages thtiS’explalned,’ilet us examinrevery proinrin th6 whole circia 
of arts and.fclences, according to die received order of their dependence on - 
the faculties of the roliid, thfilf mutual connexion, ,and the different fubjedls^ 
with which they are converfant: our inquiries indeed, of-wliich- Nature and 
Man are the primary obje<fbs,‘ muft'of cburft?hfe chiefly Hifioricaly but, fince - 
we propofe to inveftigate the aBions of the feveral AJiatick nations, together ' 
withf their lelpeiSive^progrefs Sn fiience ■oxnA art, we* may arrange our ihvefli- 
gatlons under the fame three heads, to which our European analyfls have in- 
ge.nioufly reduced all the branches of human knowiedgb ; and my prefent ad- 
dreft.to the fociety fhall.be confined to hiflory, civil and natural; or the ob- 
Ibrvation and remembrance oi mere faBs,linAtptr)AQnt\y of ratiocination, which 
belongs to. philofophyi or-of imitations and fubjittutions, which are the pro- 
vinceofarti 

WfiRE a fuperior created Intelligence to-delineate a map of general know¬ 
ledge (exclufively - of that fublime and -ftupendous theology, which himfelf 
could only hope humbly to know by an infiiilte' approximation) he would 
probably, begin by tracing with ‘Newtont the iyftemof the univerfe, iii 
which he would affign the true place to our little globe; and, having enumer¬ 
ated its various inhabitants-, contents, and produdlions, would'proceed fo man 
in his natural ilation among animalsi exhibiting a detail of all the knowledge 
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attained or attainable by the human race; and thus'obferving, perhaps, the 
fame order, in which he had before deferibed otherbeings in other inhabi¬ 
ted worlds : but, -though B a con feems to have had a finiilar reafon for plac¬ 
ing the hiftoiy of Nature before that of Man, or the whole before one of its 
parts, yet, confidently with-our chief objed aln^dy nentioaed, we may pro¬ 
perly begin with the r/u// htjiory of the five .y/^jtick .nzXiOTis, which neceffarily 
comprifes-their Geography, or a defeription of-the places ^ where they have 
adled, and their Adronomy, which may-enable -us to fix with fome accui^acy 
the time of their adions; we diaU thence be led to the hidory of fuch other 
animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch xegetalks, as they may be -fuppofed to 
haveibund in their feveioloiugrations and .fettlements, andfliall end with the 
ufes, to which they have applied, or may apply, the rich alTemblage of na¬ 


tural fubdances. 



I. In the fird place, we cannot furely deem It an-inconfiderable advan¬ 
tage, that all our hidorical refearches have confirmed the ilfa/o/rf accounts 
of the primitive world; and our tedimony on that fubjedt ought to have the 
greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations had been totally 
different, we diould neverthelefs have publiflied them, not indeed with , equal 
pleafure, but with equal confidence; for Truth is mighty, and, whatever be its 
confequences, mujl always prevail : but, independently of our intered in cor¬ 
roborating the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, we could.fcarce gra¬ 
tify our minds with a more ufeful and rational entertainment, than the con- 
templatioh of thofe wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and -dates, which 
have happened within little more than four thoufand years; revolutions, al-, 
mod as fully demondrative of an all-ruling Providence, as the drudhire of 
the univerfe and the final caules, which are difcernible, in its whole extent 

s 

and even in its minuted parts. Figure to your imaginations a moving pic- ' 

A ^ 
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tatt t>f that e?reri^iI^rio(l^ 6r ratho^-a fiK:«eiiion:of crowded fccncs Tapkl^ 
cfaflingedc Three famines migtatc lih diffiatnt couffes ftvom^nc region, and,* 
in aboM few centtiries^ elfcablifli VerJ^ diftant ^vemnaents 'and various caodes: 
d hds&Vfi ^yptioAi), iHdlmttSi. GSthi B&emcianst. Cilts,^ Gree^^ Lmiata^ 
Ghinefe^ FvrwvimSt, Mestf 'cm.f. all irom the fame •immediate iiem, ap- 
p&it to ^fbirt nearj^ at on© imikn and occupy at length thofe countries, -ta 
Which they have gi^n,. or freto which tliey ha\?e derived, tlieir-names: in, 
twelve Tbr thirteen hundted yCars moteihe Greeis mtTtvtn the knd of their 
jbrejEatherSi sevatte JW/ii', conquer E^ypty and- aim at hniverfal dominion j; 
Imt-dhre taa themfehres'the /whole empire‘■of Greece, and 

catty iheir ansja itito ef which they fpcalt with hatighty contempt r 

the in the Athjefs of tkne^ break to pieces the unwieldy Gokjfns of 

Roman power, and ieize on the whole of jBn cept its wild mountains j 

but even thofe wilds become fubjedi to «», iers of the lame Getbick- 

lin eage; during aft thofe trahl&6lidris, the jlTefs both coafts of the- 

Red fubduefhe old feat of their hrft pfogem ^rs, and extenci their cori- 
qheflrs on one fide, thfough Europe on another, beyond 

fhe herders of India, patt xH which they annex to riieir ftOurilhing empire :: 
ih the feme mterval the T^n^-Zarjj/widely diffi^ of the globe, 

m the nottihAeaift, whence they rtrih to complete die redudion clf 
CbVsTAiJ'rito:^ beai^tifid domains,, to Mjugate China, to Taife in thefe 
fredhn re^^ n d^afiy fplendid and powerful, and to ravage, like the two 
odier ^mfties„ the devoted tegihhs of han: by4iis time the Mexicans and 
Pehtifianty^d^ ttiaBy*i:aces.of adVenturers varioufly intermixed, h^e peopled 
c^rihbritM i2es bf Jmericay^nhich the Spaniards^ having reftored them 
;^crtimehtr'ift Bar‘&f?, difetoter and m part overcome; but a colony fronx 
P^drA, of Which sgnoFattfly declared, ^ 2 X it -contained nothing 'ca^ 

kuiSky ‘^tdih^he 'poffdffibhj. hhd finally die fovereign domauion, of extenfive 
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American diftridts; whilft other Britijh fubjeds acquire a fubordtnate 'emiffiffe 
in the ftneft provinces o£ India, which the viSorious troops of 
were unwilling to attack. This outline human trahfadhons, fair as it 
includes the limits of Ajia, xvc can only hops to fill up, to-Rremgthen, and 
to colour, by the help of AJiattek literature j for m- hiftory, -as-in law, we 
mud not follow dreams, when we may invefrigate fountains, ‘hior admit any 
fscondary proof, where primary evidence is attakiabfe-; -I (hoaid, heteMieldfs, 
make a bad return for your indulgent attentiou, were I to repeat a dry lift 
all the Mufelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved in B&Jtdn,. 

and Of expatiate on the hiftofies ' and medals of China-sxvdL ydpaH, 

which may in time be acceiiibfc to members of our fociety, ^adftom -wh^h 
alone we can expedl information concerning the ancient ftate of the I’arters.^ 
but on the hiftory of India, which we naturally conlider as the centre of our 
inquiries* it may nol be fuperfiuous to prefent you with a few particular 
obUervations. 

OoR knowisdge of civil Afiatick hiftory (I always except that of the AFe- 
exhibits a fhort evenii^ twilight in the venerable introdudtlon to the 
ferft book of Mosi?s, followed by a gloomy night, in which different watch>. 
es are faintly difeemible, and at length we foe a dawn fucceeded by a fun-» 
rife more or leis early according to the diverfity of regions. That no Hindu 
nation, but the Cajhmirians, have left os regular hiftorks in their ancient 
language* we mu ft ever lament 3, but from iScTyrr?/literature* which our 
countiy has the honour ©fhjaviug unveiled, we may ftill cojkd fome rays eff 
hiftofical truth, thoi^ ;tinie and a lieries of revolutions have obfoured diat 
light, which we might reaibnably have expeded from fa diUgeiit and ingeni- 
ousa.pedpfc. The numerous Puranas and Mhdfas, or poems mythological 
and hetoick, ;3re Compkteiy in lour power j, and 1 from diem, we may teeovei 
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ipmc disfigured, but valuable, pit^res of ancient manners and governmentai; 
while thp popular {kies of the Htndusi- in profe and in verfe, contain frag- 
naents of hiftory J and even in their dramas we may. find as many real cha- 
r^ilers and events,- as a future, age iiiig.bt find in,our own splays, if all hifto- 
ries oi'England were, li^e thpfc o^ India, to be irrecoverably. Jofi: : for exam¬ 
ple, a mofi: beautiful poem bysfio'MADE'vA,.«omprifing a very long chain 
of inflruditive and agreeable, dories,-.begins with the famed revolution at Pd- 
taliputra by the murder of King Na^da, with his eight fons, and the ufur- 
pation of Chandraqupta ; and the. fame revolution is the fubjeft of a 
I tragedy in Sanfcrit, entitled the Coronation'of Chandra, the abbreviated 
name of that able and adventurous ufurper. brotn thefe, once concealed but 
now acceflible, compofitions, weave enabled to exhibit a more accurate 
fketch of old Indian hiftory than the world has yet feen, efpecially with the 
aid..of well-attefted, obfervations .on the places of the colures. It is now 
. clearly proved, that the firft Parana contdms an account of the deluge, be¬ 
tween which and the Mohammedan conquefts the hiftory of gdnuine Hindu 
government miCft of courfe be comprehended; but we know from an ar¬ 
rangement of the feafons in the aftronoraical work of Para'sara, that the 
war of the Pa'nda vas could not have happened earlier than the clofe of the 
twelfth century before Christ, and SELEUcusmuft, therefore, havereign- 
ed about nine centuries after that war: now the age of Vicrama'ditya is 
given j and, if we can fix on an Indian prince, contemporary with Seleucus, 
we ftkall have three given points in the line of time between Rama, or the 
firft Indian colony, and Chandrabi'ja, the laft Hindu monarch, who reigned 
in Bebdr ; fo that only eight hundred or a thoufand years will remain almoft 
wholly dark j and they muft have been employed in raifing empires or ftates, 
in framing laws, in improving languages and arts,. and in obferving the appa¬ 
rent motions of the.celeftial bodies. A Sanferit hiftory of the .celebrated Vx. 
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cr*aK?A biTYA Was infpedled at Banar'^^ ^ not 

deeeivefd mci;- and could-not hind'elf hiti^'e- been der-^ivcd j by. ^ tbe ivscr 
©1 dead and his fiimily dlfperlOJf' tiof haverhy fri^ndsd ■■» thle city 

been able;' with all theif exertions^ to pn/curd a copy of-it: as to i he 
conqueftsj widi which modern hiftory. begins, we have i 


o]''l£ ac¬ 


counts, of them in'from Ax I of and thfc tranllations of ^UrkiJrj 
books compofed even byv fome^ of the conquerors, to G»ut a'm B IjfrAf N, 
whom many of us perfonally know, and v/hole impartiality deferves4 he-high- 
eftapplaufe, though his-unrewarded merit-will give no enCourag-ement to 
other contemporary hiftoriana,;iwho, to ufe his own phrefe in a kK-cr to iny- 
felf, may, like \\vssxf .eonjiicr ^Idin t'ruth as thei beauty. of\ hijlm4 Icomp'ijition, - 
From all thefe materials,^ and froni thefe alonef, a perfect- hiflory of India (if 
a mere compilation>-however elegant,«could deferve fuch-a tide) might ’be 
colleOled by any ftudious man^ .whohad a competent knowledge of Sanjeritt 
Perjiani-^nA: Arabick i hutt -ev‘esn in-the ‘ work-of a writer fo qualified, we 
could onljr give-abfokite'credence to the general outline; for;- while the ab- 
ftraftyc/VKcer are all* truth, and the fine »r/j all fiflion, we cannot but own, - 
thkt, in the details of hijiary,^ truth-and fidion are fo blended as to be fcatce - 
diftihguifiiable- - 



The pradical ufe of hiftory, in ■ affording particular examples of civil and 
military wifdom, has been greatly * exaggerated j but principles oi.i.&xoxi inay 
certainly be colleded from it; and even the narrative of'wars and fewlntions ' 
may ferve as a leffon to nations-and'an admonition to Sovereigns: a defire; ' 
indeed, of knowing paft events, while the future cannot be known, and a 
view of the prefent gives often more'pain than delight, • feems -natufal to the 
human mind j and a happy propenfity would it be, if every reader of' hiftory 
would opepi-his eyes to foaie very important corollaries, which flow from the 
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whole 9* f it. He could not b ut remark the conft^t cffe'ft of dejpotjfm 
in r ana^i<.bafing all thofe; faculties* which diftinguifli men fr<»n the 

Jierdj that | - razes ; and lo that cau^s he would impute the decide ' 
ty of raoft nation^, ^cien • and modern, to thofe h\ Europet who 

are bleft »:* ith happicf governments ; he would fee the Jirais riling to glory^ 
while thi\ f adhered to the f'^’ce maxims of their bold anceftors, and fink¬ 
ing to mi ifery from the moment, when thofe maxims were abandoned. 
On the o tha: hand he would ol^fervc with regret, that fuch republican 
governmen tSi > as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their nature 
be permam ut, but are generally fucceeded by Oligarchm, which no good 
ma^ would '^fh to be durable. He would thbn> like the king of LySay ve-^ 
member SoLt>n> the wifeft, braveft, and moft accomplillied of men, who 
alferts^- in four ijervoua lines, that, “ as hail andfno'Wy which mar the labours 
of hufeandmen,,/ri3cW from elevated clouds, and, z'&the deftrudriye thunder- 
** bolt/oliows the briUiarUfinfr, thus is a free fiat e ruined by men in power 

** and iplendid in wealth, while the people, from grofr ignorance, *ehufe rather 
to become the fiaves of cue tyrant, that they may efcape fi-om the ddmina- 
tion of many, than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of any kind by 
their union and their virtues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go¬ 
vernment could both deferve permanence and enjoy it, and fince changes 
even from the vmrft to the bell are always attended with much temporary 
mifehief, he would fix on our conllitution (I mean our ywiAri Zew, 

not the adual fiate of things in any given period)' as the befiiform ever efta- 
blilhed, though we can only make diftant approaches to its theoretical per- 
fedion. In thefe Indian territories, which providence has thrown into the 
arms of Britain for thfeir pnote«aion and welfare, the religion, manners, and 
laws of the natives preclude even the idea of political freedom; but their 
hifieiies may poflibly fuggeft hints for their profpwity, tvhae our oountiy 
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derives eflential benefit from the diHge nde of a placid and fubmiffive people^ 
who multiply with fuch increafe, even after the ravages of famine, that,' in 
one colle<9x)rfhip out of twenty-four, anr. diat by no mons the krgeft or bell 
cultivated (I mean Crijhna-nagary e. have lately been found, by an atftual 
enumeration, a million and three hundred thoufand native inhabitants j whened 
it Ihouldfeem, that indW India there cannot now be fewer than thirty ndlKom 
of black Britijh fubjefts. 



Let uS! proceed to geography ^nd chronology, without which hiHory would 
be no certain guide, but weald refemble a kindled vapour without either a 
fettled jdace or a Heady light. For a reafon before intimated I lliali not name 
the various cofmographical books, which are extant inand 
nor give an account of thole, which the Turks have beautifully printed ia 
their own improved language, but lhall expatiate a little on the geography 
and aftronomy of India having firll obferved generally, that all the Afatk^ 
nations mull be far better acquainted with th^Ir feveral countries than mere 
European fehoiars and travellers; that, confequently, we mull learn their 
geography from their own writings; and that, by collating many copies of 

t\lie fame work, we may correa: the blunders of tranferibers in tables, names, 
and defcriptions. 


Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, in this part of 
lhared the fate of authentick hiftory, and, like that, have been lb malked 
and bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology and metaphor, that the 
real fyftem of Indian philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be diftin- 
guilhed: an accurate knowledge of Sanferit and a confidential intercourfe 
with learned Brahmens, are the only means of feparating truth from fable; 
and we may expea the moft important difeoveries from two of our mem- 
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bersj concerning whom it may be fai'^sly afferted, that, if our fociety fhould 
have produced no other advantage tl 'an the invitation given to them for the 
publick difplay of their talents, we ‘ hould have a claim to the thanks of bur 
country and of all Europe. Lieutenatf * V. i t ford has exhibited an intereft- 
ing fpecimen of the geographical knowledge deducible from the Purdnas, and 
will in time prefent you with fo complete a treatife on the ancient world 
known to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the Greeks will appedr but a 
glimmering in comparifon of that, whid^' He will diffulcj while Mr. Davis, 
who has given us a diftindt idea of Indian Cbmputations and cycles, :and afcer- 
tained the place of the colures at a time of gleat importance in hiflory, will 
hereafter difclofe the fyftems of Hindu aftrononters from Na'red and Pa- 
3ia”'sar to Meya, Vara hamihir, and Bhascar, and will foon, I 
truft, lay before you a perfedt delineation of all the Indian afforifms in both 
hemifpheres, where you will perceive fo ftrong a general refemblance to the 
conftellations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two fyftems were originally 
one and the fame, yet with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to fhow inconteftably, 
that neither fyftem was copied from the others whence it will’follow, that 
they muji have had fome common fource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs bjing the field, which I 
have chofen for my peculiar toil, you cannot expea, that I (hould greatly 
enlarge your collcdtion of hiftorical knowledge i but I may be able to offer 
you fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help mentioning a difeovery, 
which accident threw in my way j though my proofs muff be referved for 
an effay, which I have deftined for the fourth volume of your Tranfadions. 
To fix the fituation of that Palibothra, (for there may have been feveral of 
the name) which was vifited and deferibed by Megasthenes, had al¬ 
ways appeared a very difficult problem i for, though it could not have been 
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Prayaga, where no, ancient metropolis ever flood, nor Cdnyact4hja, which 
has , no epithet at all refembling tl ; word ufed by the nor Gawr, 

otnetwife called LacJhmamvaU, which ^all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet we could not confidedecide that it was Pdialiputra^xhoiigh. 
names and moll cjrcumftances nearly correfpond, becaufe that renowned 
capital extended from the confluence of the Sone" ahd the Ganges to the 
fite of Patna, while Palibothra {dcod at the jundion of the Ganges ahd 

# . I- . 

Erannoboas, which the accurate M/'D'A^ ViLle had pronounced to be the 
Yamuna ; but this only difficulty was removed, when I found in a claffical 
Sanferit book near two thoufa.id years old,that Hiranyabahu, ov goldeH-atmeei, 
which .he Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely mur^ 
mur, was in fa6l another name for the Sdna itfelf, though Mbc ASTHENESj 
from ignorance or inattention, has named them feparately. This difeovery 
ltd to another of greater moment; for Chandragupta, who, from a 
military adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the fovereign of up¬ 
per Hifldujidn, adually fixed the feat of his ?Lt Pataliputra, where 

he received ambafladors from foreign princes, and was no' other than that 
very Sandracottus, who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Nica- 
TOR; fo that we have folved another problem, to which we before al¬ 
luded, and may in round numbers confider the twelve and three Hum 
dredtH years before CiIrist* as two 'certain epochs between Ra'^ma, who 
ebne^uered Sildn\. few tentbrles after the flood, and Vicrama'di tYA, 
who died at Ujjayini fifty feven years before the beginning of oiir 

ir. Since thefe difeuffions would lead us too'^'far, I {iroceed to the hif- 
tory of Nature diftinguilhed, for our prefent purpofe, from that of Man; 
and divided into that oi'oxhe^x animals, who 'inhibit this' glBbe, of the 


# 
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mineral fubftanccs, which it contairiA, and of the vegetables, which fo 
luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn 11. 


1. Could the figure, inftinfts, ai rf :^ualities of birds, beafts, infers, 
reptiles, and fifli be afcertained, either on the plan of Buffon, or on that 
of Li n N-ffiUS, without giving pain to the objedts of our examination, few 
:(ludies would afford us morefolid inftrudlion or moreexquifite delight; but 
I never could learn by what rightl nor conceive with what feelings, a natura- 
lifl can occafion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave its young, per¬ 
haps, to perifh in a cold nell, becaufe it has g\’y plumage and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoyments, 
becaufe it has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful; nor fhall I ever for¬ 
get the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, who cites it with ap- 
plaufe, ,pours bleflings on his departed fpirit: 


Ah ! fpare yon emmet rich in hoarded grain; 
He lives with pkafure, and he dies with pain. 


This may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boaft of peculiar fenfibility; but, whatever name may be given to my 
opinion, it has fuch an effedt on my condud, that I, never would fuffer the 
Cdcila, whofe wild native woodnotes announce the approach of Ipring, to he 
caught in my garden for the fake of comparing it with Buffon’s deferip- 
tion ; though I have often examined the domeftick and engaging Mayand, 
which bids us good morrow at our •windows, and expeds, as its reward, lit¬ 
tle more than fecurity; even when a fine young Manis or Pangolin was 
bropght me, againft myfrom the mounjtains, I folicited his neftora- 
tion to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found it iropoflible to preferve him in 
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Arabi^^ at a diftance from them. Thc^e are feveral trcatifes on animat m 
,. L and very particular accounts o ’ them in Chinefe with elegant Out¬ 
lines of their external appearance; but ! have met with nothing valuable 
concerning them in Ferjiarty except '"hjit may be gleaned from the medical 
diftionaries j nor have I yet feen a book in Sanfcrir, that expreflly treats of 
them : on the whole, though rare animals rtiay be found in all AJiOy yet I 
can only recommend an examination of them with this condition, that 
they be left, as much as poffible, in a itate of natural freedom, or made as 
happy as poflible, if it be neceira>y to keep them confined. 


2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch objedion can be made, 
is extremely fimple and eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look and 
configuration, and their vifible texture; but the analyfis of their internal 
prr>perties belongs particularly to the fublime refearches of Chymiftry, on 
which we may hope to find ufeful difquifitions in Sanferit, fince the old 
Hindus unqueftionably applied themfelves to that enchanting ftudy; and 
even from their treatifes on alchymy we may pofiibly colled the refults of 
adual experiment, as their ancient aftrological works have preferved many 
valuable fads relating to the Indian fphere and the precefiion of the equi¬ 
nox : both in Perjian and Sanferit there are books on metals and minerals, 
particularly on gemsy which the Hindu philofophers confidered (with an 
exception of the diamond) as varieties of one cryftalline fubftance either 
Umple or compound; but we muft not exped from the chymifls of A^a 
thofe beautiful examples of analyfis, which have but lately been difplayed 
in the laboratories of Europe. 



3. We now come to Botanyy the loveliefi: and mod copious divifion in 
^ hiftory of nature; and, all difputes on the comparative merit of fyf. 




ON A STATIC!^ HISTORY, 

terns being at Icpgth^ I hope, cowdtmn^^ to one perpetual night 
turbed Jlumber, we cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, t 
deferibing all new Afiatick plant s in the Linnean ftyle and method, or in 
correfting the deferiptions of thofe' alr- idy known, but of which dry fpeci- 
mens only, or drawings, can have been feen by moft European botanills ; 
in this part of natural hi (lory we have an ample field yet unexplored; 
for, though many plants of Arabia have been made known by Garcias, 
Prosper Alpinus, and FoR^kOE i of Eerjia, by Garcin, of 'Eartary, by 
Gmelin and Pallas, of China and Jhpan, by Kcempfer, Osbeck, and 
THUNBERG,of India^ by Rheede andRUiMPHius,the two Bormans, and the 
much-lamented Koenig, yet none of thole naturalifts were deeply verfed in the 
literature of the feveral countries, from which their,vegetable’treafures had been 
procured’; and the numerous works in Sanferiton medical fubfiances, and chief¬ 
ly on plants^ have never been infpe<3:ed, or never at leail, underfiood, by any 
European attached to the Rudy of nature. Until the garden :of the Lidia Copx- 
pany-lhall be fully ftored, (as it will be, no doubt, in due time) with Arabian^ 
Perjian, and Chinefe plants, we may w'^ejl be fatisfied with examining the 
native flowers of our owm provinces; but, uiilefs we can: difeover the Sanferit 
names of all celebrated vegetables, we fiiail neither comprehend the allufions, 
which Indian poets perpetually make to them, nor (what is f^r woffe) be 
able to find accounts of their /tried virtues in /the writings of Indian phyfici- 
ans j and (what is worft of all) we fhall mifs an opportunity, which never 
again may prefent itfelf; for the Pandits themfelves have almoft wholly for- 
gottfen their ancient appellations of particular plants, and, with all. my pains, 


I have not yet afeertained more than two hundred out of twice that huniberi 
which are named in their medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to 
be deplored, that the illuftrious' Vain-Rheede had no acquaintance with 
Batfcrit, which even his three Brahmens^ who compofed the fhort preface 
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engraved (lin that language> appear to have underftood very imperfeftly, and 
certsmly wrote with difgraceful inaccu'racy; in aU his twelve volumes ! re¬ 
coiled only Punarnava, in which the Ndgari letters are tolerably right; the 
Hindu words in Arabian charafters are (hamefully incorreft j and Malabart 
I am credibly inforrhed, is as bad as the relt. His delineations, indeed, are 
in general excellent i 3^nd, though Li nn.eus himlelf could not extract from his 
written defcriptioiis the natural charafter .o.f every plant in the colleaion, yet 
we fliall he able,’ I hope, to defcribe xbem all from the life, and to add a con- 
fiderable number of new fpecies^A not genera, which Riteede, with 

all his noble exertions, could liever procure. Such of our learned members, 
as profefs medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully afllft in thefe refearches, either 
by their own obfervations, when they have leifure to make any, or by com- 
munica-tiop.s from other obfervers among their acquaintance, who may refide 
in different parts of the country: and the mention of their art leads me to 
the various of natural fubftances, in the three kingdoms or claffes, to 
which they are generally reduced.. 

III. You cannot but have remarked, that almoft all the fciences, as the 
French tliem, which are diftinguifhed by Greek names and arranged un¬ 
der the head of philofophy, belong for the moft part to hiftory; fuch are 
philology, chymiftry, phyficks, anatomy, and even metaphyficks, when we 
barely relate the phenomena of the human mind; for, in all branches of 
knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we announce fadts, and philofophers, 
only when we reafon on them: the fame may be confidently faid of law and 
of medicine, the firft of which belongs principally to civil, and the feconjd 
chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, therefore, I fpsak Q^ medicine, as far only as 
it is grounded on , experiment j and, without believing implicitly what Arabs, 
Perfians, Chinefe, or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medidinal fub- 
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{^anceSj we may, furely, hope to find i i their writings what our own experi¬ 
ments may confirm or difprovei and ''./hat might never have occurred tc us- 
wrthout fuch intimations. 

Et^'RopfiA NS enumerate more than two hundred andj^ty mechanical arts^ 
by which the productions of nature may be varioufly prepared for the conve¬ 
nience and ornament of life j and^ th''’"gh the Silpajdjlra reduce them to\fixty-* 
fdur^ yet Abu’lf azl had been affured, that the Hindus reckoned three hun^ 
dred ^tts ahd fciences: now, their fciences being comparatively few, we may 
eonelude, that they anciently praCtifed at lead as many ufeful arts as our- 
felves. Several Pandits have informed me, that the treatifes on art, which, 
they call Upavedas and believe to have been infpired, are not fo entirely loft, 
but that confiderable fragments of them may be found at Banaresy and they 
certainly poffefs many popular, but ancient, works on that interefting fubjea. 
The manufaftures of fugar and indigo have been well known in thefe provin¬ 
ces for more than two thoufand years; and- we cannot entertain a doubt, that 
their Sanferit books on dying and metallurgy contain very curious fa^s, which 
might, indeed, be difeovered by accident in a long courfe of years, but which 
we may foon bring to light, by the help of Indian literature, for the benefit 
of manufaClurers and artifts, and confequently of our nation, who are intereft- 
ed in their profperity. Difeoveries of the fame kind might be colleCled from 
the writings of other AJiatick nations, efpecially of the Chinefe’, but, though 
Perfiauy Arabick, Turkijh, and Sanferit are languages now fo acceffible, that, 
in order to attain a fufficient knowledge of them, little more feems required 
than a ftrong inclination to learn them, yet the fuppofed number and intri¬ 
cacy of the Chinefe characters have deterred our moft diligent ftude'nts froth 
attempting to find their way through fo vaft a labyrinth: it is certain, how*- 
cver; that the difficulty has been magnified beyond the truth; for the per- 
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|>icuous grammar by M. Fourmont, together with a copious uittionary, 
which I poffefs, in Chtnefe and Latirtf would enable any man, who pleafed, 
to compare the original works of CoNrucius, which are eafily procured, 
with the literal trandation of them by Couplet j and, having made that 
firllftcp with attention, he would probably find, that he had traverfed 
at leaft half of his career. But I fhould be led beyond the limits affigned 
to me on this occafion, if I were to expatiate farther on the hiflorical divi- 
fion of the knowledge comprifed in the literature of Afia; and I muft 
poftpone till next year my remarks on AJiatick philofophy and on thofe 
arts, which depend on imagination; promifing you with confidence, that, 
in the courfe of the prefent year, your inquiries into the cwil and natural 
hijiory of this eaftern world will be greatly promoted by the learned labours 
of many among our affociates and correfpondents. 
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Orf Three Natural Productions of Sumatra: 

By John Macdonald, Efq, 

11. I* 

On the CampJiQy of Sumatra. 

jr N anfwer to fome queftions pirt to roe by the Prefidcrit of the Afiatich 
Society refpefting camphor-oil, I have the pleafurc of ‘giviftg the Ibfu- 
tion contained in the following Ihort account. ' Camphof-oih one of the 
cffential oils, is adtually camphor, before the operations of haturd on it 
have reduced it to the concrete form in which it is found in the'^tifee. 
When* Mr. Marsden compoftd his juflly-admired hiftory of Sumatra^ 
the ptcvalent opinion on this fubjedl, was, that the oil and the Coh'cfetcd 
camphor #ere neVer found in the fame tree: I have the authority of a 
gentlemau. Lieutenant Lewis, well informed on this fubjedt, from a felf- 
dence of many years in the country producing the camphor, to differ from that 
generally accurate author, by faying, that he has feen a free three quarters 
of a mile from the fea, near Tappanooly, from which three catties (abbve three 
pounds) of camphor, and at the fame time, near two gallons of oil, had been 
procured. If a tree be old, and yield oil plentifully, the natives eifteem thefe 
two circumftances fure indications of its containing a confiderable’quantity of 
camphor. Mr. Macquer, in his chemical didtionary, has reniatked, that 
the nitrous acid diffolves camphor without commotion, that the folfitioh 
is clear and limpid, and that it is called camphor-oil. This afibrdsf a 
proof, that the formed camphor is produced from the oil, by a hatural’^e- 
ration of compofitioh, the dccompofitibh by means of the above folvent 
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reducing the fubftancc to its primary ftate previous to concretion. The 
Achinefc are reckoned the beft judges of camphor; and the oil, they col- 
letl, undergoes ^ procefs by diftijl^^tipn, leaving st rel^dujum of inferior 
carnphor. Trees of a certain age only yield camphor. It would feem, 
that a certain time is requifite for maturing the oil to that Hate, when its 
contained camphor becomes fit for being concreted by the heat of the fun 
afling on the tree and foil. The camphor-tree is one of the Enneandria 
Monogynia of Linnjeus, and diiRrs in ^ fmall variation in the form of the 
^ ^af from, the Arbor Car^phorifera jfqppnica^ Jruj^yk 

cqlyci bieuijjimp. The trep very much refembles the gay AR The 

trunlf is thick} the bark of a browniffi apppara,iii,pC t ?pd tl^? 
ftrong, clofe, and extended. It fond pf ^ rich rpd Jo^p tpjp,^iipg to, a 
bJackifh clay, mixed wi^h a pruipHipg .pi" tllfi co|pur pf mayle. 
grows principally on the N. Wr ^ 4 ? the Hjae 3° N- 

n^early. The wood is plefitl , % dornef^je pMApo^es, foft ea^Iy 

worked. It is by majiy ipa^ined, that canapbot i^ prijtdvce^^ by 
chemical propefs.: Thj\s is, a pjftaicen, idea, firttbef tbsh tb^.iAfprior 

kpd arifin^^ frpm thp djftijiadi^^ the \ gtXe ^ 
of the mode of obtainii|ig and it. %s, pra<tifpd by tb*? n?,tivc§ pf 

Suinatrq, -ham the tipe of the efiablilhment of the PA tbs tda^nd, 

Thp Supgiatrans^ previous to their fetting ojut in c^ueft of p£tra|i,bor,, .WptAr 
blejon th^.cpp,%es ojf the coupry,. they int^pd eJtplpri.Ag, and diTcbatgP 
ay^^ety ofpUgious duties and c^remop^?^ palculated^ in tbpir opipfon, 
,^9; p^ymptc the futup fuyee^ 9^ tbpir tpdertabtn^^^ Tlpy .eppr tb^ 
yifopds^ ^nd> from experience, fppn-^ii^Pg^i^ f^ch tpe^ a^ contap, pap’. 
.pbfitf Th/ey pierce them, and, if they yield og pj.epifpl|y,, it prefhmejd 
concreted cpiphoy* wbjcb. is fftipdj iq 
perp^ndipularly^^ if regular yeps ip an^ qyqr 
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the trees. The Iree is icut down, divided iivto junks, ?nd carefttUy diveft- 
ed of its camphor^ When the oil has been diawn off frotn yx»3ng trees, 
the camphor, whkh they aftetwards afford* is of a lefs valuable and 

is termed or foot cahiplwir, in propottion to the degree cf ajfHnity it 
byars to btaiy or the'beft fort.' When'bf<5toght forfalfo* itis tepeatecUy foaked 
and wadied in fbapy Water to feparate'from it ali heterogeneoits and JEandy 
partieles, that may have adhered to it. When dean it vvUl fmk in ^watelf, 
and'be of a white* gloUy,: fifldovh appearafice, tending to tranfparency. 
Aftecit haVbcen wafhed, it is pafled through three iieves of differing tex'- 
Cures* fo as to be divided into bteuiy bdlyy camphor : ce'etaift pro* 

portions, of each compofe the che:ftijraade «p for the China rharl^, .w,hcfe 
they are fold for llerling, neaaily. The sapodn (a word of AYskkk(^i%- 

gin) or dead camphor, is cairdijlly iep^ted from the three.' dikifionsi, 
by ar acutene&j of diftinffioii, acquired by the eye and hand frortt .fedbjt 
and aitenrion* and, being mixed with tlifiL.impet:fed: kind mcntiondl 
is ppundid'ion a .mortar and diftributed; among proportional quantff^es 
of foot camphor. This capqQr^matef is' ifometimes procured by boiiipg 
down the thickeft part of the oil, or by taking the fediment of the beft 
oil, after it has fettled at lead twenty-four hours. Camphor-oil is found 
to be a fovereign remedy for drains, bruifes, and other external pains, from 
its penetrating quality in entering the pores, and gently agitating the af- 
fedted parts, fo as to quicken the ftagnated circulation. The internal, ano¬ 
dyne and diaphoretic, and the external, antifpafmodic and fedative virtues 
pf camphor are well known. The oil is found to poffefs thefe in a certain 
degree, and to be ufeful in removing the painful fpafms of the nerves and 
tendons, by diffipating the furrounding aqrid humors. When the oil is 
ufed, it mull be formed into a liniment, as it would alone occafion pain, 
from its ftrength, The oil, applied to fores on horfes, has been found 

• Cdfur in Arabick, and Carffira in San/cril, 
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vefy beneficiilV ' In this cai© it ought to be raix'ed with the juice of tobacco, 
annually from fifteen to twenty peculs (of 133^ pound 
each) of camphofy and Aore oil'than there is at prefent a demand for. Thp 
Chineft purchafeit; and it is not clearly afeertained, whether they ufe i^ all 
lin or make a fa6fitious fpecies of it^ by admixture of Japanefe camt. 

phor, for the Europe market: the latter is generally fuppofed. It is 
highly probable, that the price of camphor, will, in procefs of time, rife to 
urn enormous degree, as one tree in three hundred is not found to contain 
camphor, and, when found, is immediately cut down; in confequence of 
-which,-the ;plant muft foon become fcarce, and the produce proportion- 
ably dear. It is to be hoped that the oil, will, in this event, be found by 
the'^fa'culty to poffefs all the ufefiil qualities of this valuable medicine, I 
hav^ithiefatisfadion of accompanying this paper with a fpecimen, though 
'itdfmalhCne, of the camphor-wood, with a fmall quantity of the fubftance 
-the feft having- evaporated from length of time. If this account 
sfhbttid afford'any inforrnation to^the Prefident and Members of the 
^Siii^ety, my* intention will be fully anfweredi. ; i . r 
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II. 2. 

On the Coral of Sumatra. 

JF this paper ihould be deemed worthy of a place in the tranfadion's of 
the AJiatick Society, the infertion I muft ftill confider as an indulgence, 
and my attempt, a proof, that I am more anxious, than able, to encrcafc 
the general flock of natural knowledge recorded in the ufeful annals 

of the Society. Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, and for the illuf. ^ 
tration of this fubj;?6l* are now forwarded. 


The appearipce of-coral does not altogether correfpond with 
the deferiptions of the plant hithertogiven*. This induces me to deferibe ’ 
fuch parts as are imperfeaiy;,Teprefented. The plant, to which the various 
fpecies of coral belong, js ,qne of the Crypugamia of Umxus, and may be 
r^konedone of the flerfe.jlfsnav of Immefort, of the fferia impetfeax 

o Mr. Rat. It may be reduced to-three colours, red, black, and 

whittlh.;yellow: the laft is the moft-cornmon in the Eajkrn feas. It is of 
a fungous texture. ,eqt^ally hard out of and in, its natuml element, and its 

pores are charged _ with a juice ,of a milky appearance, in fome degree 
acrid. The bark covers eyery part of the tree, and contains a number of 
perforated peptUx terminating in tubes, having two or more holes in each, 
intended, Umagine, for the adiniffion-of the matter affording nutriment-to 
the plant. The -iptprnal projedions of .the 'papillte adhere to the particles 
of fand an^ ,ftone,pp which the coral grows, and are the only appearance 

‘ ' ' w . . :i .* of Paper. 
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of roots it exhibits. On examining the internal extremities of thefe fapillce, 
by means of glaffes, fome'very fmall ramifications are difeovered. Thefe 
are very eafily obferved in the papillos, which are attached to the bark of 
the root. The tree is faid to grow to the height of two feet: I have 
feen fome as high as ten feet. Frdm thefe and other differences in appear¬ 
ance,'! am apt to think, that fome European and Indian corals are not the 
fanne,'but f^^efies 6f the ftnnd genus. Frdi^lh^ rtt^id growth of co« 
rat on the wed; coaft of BiiMaira, and iri the ilh- 

be ihowri in' this paper; there can fubfif^ biifhttlcr'dbubt, that it is a vegei*- 
table fubftance; though there have-not be^n wanting fome, who have fup*i^ 
pofed it a foffile formed like cfyftals and' fp^rs;' and othehs, cihrherrt natni 
ralifts, who have ranked it among the animalTHbe^.^ fitrcctlNE" difeovered', 
that this plant enclofes a nutritious juice under its bark: and Count Mar- 
SiGEt remarked and-dbforved its-flbwers and^ feeds, T fhall'hser':-infert 
Marsi6li*s aceuihfe trjfperimfeht, the dfecifioti df almofo 

abfbiute demortfttatiom’ in favour df-' cOTaH'^fotihg-■ a^^ vegetating plant. 

Hhviiig fteepid fonle' coralt fTelh-gathef^d'fh’--fea*.‘\k^atrt-,'^ perceived, 
ill a fhort tihie, that the lihl© niddy ttibi^tlb^, vdiicH^aTp^eared on the furi> 
face of the bdrlci began gradiial'ly to'iirif^ild, ahd^at length, opened intd' 
white flowers in the forrii of flhrS, *^itll eight’'point's WH'ieh We'te''fofl:amed; 
by a tittld calyx, dividecj, in like manner, into cigKl!^'|)arts.‘'^ tJpo'h taking' 
the coral out of the water, the flowers immediately clofedv and returnee^ 
into red tubercles as before;'vvkich tiihercfes,-being clofely l^ueezcd, yield¬ 
ed a fort of mfllcy juice : and, upob returning the coral inti)^ the wate'i* asi 
Before, the tubcfclesj in ah hoiir’^ time, opened, df flbwered afreflt; arid* 
this -was continued for fix or eight'days, when the htids, or ttrb’^rcleS; 
«afed to bl6w any ihore. In ten or' fwel ve days^tfley became detacHetF 
from the coral, and Awk to the bottom, in form of little yellow bdls* 
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Thefc tubercles, then, according to the analogy of plants, (hould be the ' 
flowers of do'ral, and the milky, vifcid juice, contained therein, the pollen: 
accordingly, it is held, that, when this juice falls on a properly-difpofed- 
body, of nidus, a new ccwal arifes therefrom^ and the analyfis of 
coral ahfwers pireeifely to that of other fea-plants, all of them affording a 
volatile urinous fdlt, and a thick, blacki^ fetid oil—** Elementa ChenilaBj 
of BotrhaAve, page 135, Note. vol. t. & Mem. dc I’Acad. An. 1708. 

. ■ loJ: ■ .. . ■ ■ : ,;r 


WHETHER, aftef all, the ftriatcd which are of a Ilellar figur;;?,? 

and the two or more apertures of which are divided, generally, into, 
twelve part's, coritarfi iaiiianimal, "whofe labour produces the growth of the, 
coral,, or who inhabits'ihe coral for its own immediate fatisfaftion, is jt> 
queflion that has been much agitated, without affording any certain con-^ 
clufions;' Monfieur oe Pe^ssonkel, after having'inquired into and dif- 
cuffed the various arguments for and againft coral’s being d pctrifidation 
or a congeladon, concludes that it is the work of an infed, which he de¬ 
nominates an Urtica, PurpursyOt Polype^ that contfaHs in air, expands in 
water, and is fenfible to touch, or the ad:ion of anacid„.>Fmm MAR^- 
siGLi’s experiment, as recited above, I think we may fafe^y ;conclude, that/ 
PeyssOnnel miftobk^the matter, and fuppofed a flower an infed; for it 
is well known, that many flowers, on bcing;plunged into an acid,, wiU 
hibit fighs of cwitfadioh and; riiovement. We obferve many growing, 
fubftances, which are inhabited'by animals, or infeds, merely for their coiin^. 
venience, and not to prbmQte the growth of fuch fubftanccs, whichxhcy 
very frequeiifly; on the contrary, retard. If an animal can be fuppofed to 
produce'fuch immenfe bodieR of' this fubffanee, as I fliall have occaflon to 
ihentibh, 'Whence "dbes it derive the prodigious degree of nutriment fe.^ 
«quiritc fof tlie pur|jbfe, as it is not found 'that it'quits the centre of 
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ftroatcd habitalion ^why ido not thzi^varmkuU 'Marini leaye'cel^s jbehihA 
as they advance the: growth ofthe coral? We find nonej brut^; pn tbipcoigtraryj^ 
the Jurface uhifprrnlyTfrnoQth and even. As for thei^exferpal cells, ' they 
arc the channels that;rconvey nouriflirncnt, and- correfp§»nd;,to fthcj^bres afi 
plantsv’i'It-mud;' remain^ however; in forae.’degree',a'4oubt,r'whether^ 
thefe marine prcidlidlions-are zoophytes,.prodneedrrby ihfc Jabaur ofiani-i- 
mals, or. whether tlreiy.are prodaeed on •a^. vegetating-prineiple*It will, 
be difficult to bring this matter to the teff of modern natural philofopby, 
wis.'expe'rirrtent-: but tiir fuch can be rhade; opinions- muff a bp 
though the miajority", and apparently (from Marsig.Ijj’s experipient,^ cfie-. 
bfcd founded, incline to. the belief of corals being) iipripd-uGed by - veg^t^-f 
tton* /Having fiightly reviewed both fides ofjftlaispuridus qyeftion, ,a,ni4 
having hazarded.my own opinibn> which .can be of little weight, . Icome^ 
now to the intention of troublirig. thc Sooefy, with thefp rprnafks^*, 

imptrfB(ff: as they rhuft appear., . ; , - j ; ;p 

t . * , , . . 

:-.h 

. ... ' 
THE-pfodudion of iffands/.oni. the weft.^coaft of Bum,dtr'a\ byr>theyeryf£ 

rapid ihcreafeT of. this wohderrfub plant, - is a remarkablp effeft pf the-ppgy^ 

ratibns.ofnatnrej hitherto unrecorded in the annals of ntturalphilofophyi, 

Mrs D Ai.R.yMFLE, alone.:has alledged .a ,fadb, to, ivhfch this .account whh 

add' the weight of convincing teff imony... In the-year 1,784^ I. was direft-, 

e.dfdoftrrvey' the coaft of the iJ^efi diftriftion the weft, fide of -the ifland 

c&v^^imatra. During, the' courfe of this fiirvey, X had 'occafipn to lay 

dawn' on my charts, feVerab fftoals,. confiding of ..branched coral, fand, 

asnidl. fuch heterogenous matter,, as they w-ilj rcfift -and incorporate with. 

themfelves, whfen; impelled againfl: them' by :,the adion of the^ fcas.,, 

\S6inda,;.tide i'or ..currents. The Surfaces of thefe; Ihoals .were-.at various.. 

from one foot to. .^ree pr more fathoms. They arc.of a; conical. 
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forirt,T'the bafe, in proportion to the axis, being fmall. This fliape gives 
themv in general, the aippearanee of trees of that figure, fuch as the-i)dp- 
lar, 6cc. One Of the Ihcals I vifited, to the fouthweil of Posloo Pimng-^ 
near Padau^, was at that time covered by two feet and an half of ,water^ 
and could net be diftinguithed by velTels paffing at fome diflance, hut at 
fuch times as the winds produced a fwell or agituition on it. I prfffid along 
this part of the coaft in February 1789, very clofe to this IhoaU juft four 
years and feven months after the period at which the furvey had been taken; 
and was not a littb aftoniflted to obfexve a fmall fandy ifland* about ten 
yards in diameter, having a few bullies growing on it, formed on the tof^ Of 
the Ihoal, which lies nearly in thirty-feven fathoms of water. I could h<>t 9 
miftake this ihoal, as there was no other contiguous to it, and'as'my chait;^ 
by which I fuggefted the fafeft courfe to run in, then lay before me. Iii 
jV/jyand September 1789, I had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from Tappanooly-hzxhoxxi (which I had been directed to furvey),tb‘be 
again on feyeral of the ihoals included in my chart of the coafts of the 
jD«/C/i-diftriQs, and, according to my expedlations, found-the depth of the 
water on them confiderably diminiihed fince the furvey had been taken.- Ift 
March 1790, I was fent for by a gentleman at Fort MarUforoirghf whole 
houfe epmmanded a view of the fea, to obferve the water breaking on two- 
fhoals-in the roads. This gentleman had relided on the coai^ nddr fif¬ 
teen years and frequently in this houfe, without having obferved thefe ftioals, 
which,;had they appeared at any former period, muft have been remarkedy* 
thpir lituation being clearly and diftiniftly expofed to the daily and 
immediate obfervation of the fetilement. At the diftance of feven 
miles, from Fort Marlborough, nearly in a fouth-weft diredtion, there is a 
fm|iU iljand, having a few cocoa-nut trees on it. Thirty miles (or it may 
be twenty-five) diftant from -this ifland, one of the northern pepper fot- 
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tlcinents is fituatcd on a rifing ground. The gcnfleman redding’-,there 
has informed me, that h,c has always been able to. diftinguifh the mafts- ' 
of veffels lying at anchor near this idand, and that he lately tw'icc dif« 
tinftly, in the proper bearing, obfervcd the trees of the iflandl; but that,, 
afterwards, from hazy weather, or fbme other afFedtion of the atmofphere, 
he could not perceive the idand, or rather the trees on it, Former redden ts^ 
of Loye, the place, of obfervation, have, in vain, when udng the bell 
glad*eS| loohed for this idand, invidblc tiM lately. Such are the ftubborii 
fa( 51 s, which may be adduced in proof, not only of the very rapid growth 
^draly but alfo, of tbe formation of idands from it, as a neceflary, and' 
obferved, confrquence.. The growth, of coral alone may not produce: 
tfiis efFed:: other aiding ciicumdances may intervene., Boccone and3 
Marsioei have remarked, that, when coral meets with ftones,.-coarfe: 
land, or any other fubdances,, it frizes them firmly, and fpeedily, includes, 
them within a firong extenlxorr of its elofr ramifications. Thcfe col- 
ledions in feas, fubjed to frequent llorms and agitations, mud confider>. 
able, and promotCi, ia no Fmali degree, the; elevation of iflands* Earth¬ 
quakes are very frequently felt on this idand„ and on, the contiguous ones. 
Several fliocks are fometimes experienced during thecourfo of a month.' 

It isiobfrrvablo that' this tremendous phenomenon, in its-progrefSi undu¬ 
lates the fpace it moves,, or- travel's, under, and that the concave parts' of 
thefr ‘padulations, open into- fillures, when the motion is violent. It is 
not improbable, but that frich openings take place under Ihoals, or imme¬ 
diately contiguous, to them. In this cafe, to.prefrrve the equilibrium,, it 
feems reafonable to fuppofc, that the furrounding fand and fubdances will, 
rulh ini hurried along by the general movement, ingreater quantity,, 
from the. degree of ; momentum impelling them, than what occupied the* 
%acc; die filfvu-e,. when at red,,. Thefr hiatus take place only on the.- 
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fide 0. the undulation, from which the earthquake proceeds j and the fahd 
on-that fidcj now inclining to reft, after ha[\ ing experienced the Ihock,- 
hut ftill polTefting a tendency to move in the diredlion of the earthquake, 
will naturally fall into the hiatus opened for its reception, before the undu¬ 
lation can reverberate into its original pofirion. Hence' the fhoal, or ifland, 
will be in feme degree raifed, by an effeifi funilar to that of a lever, 
though by different means’. Thefe iflands and fhoals, being further re¬ 
moved, than other parts expofed to the fiiock, from the fubterraneous or 
fubmarine crannies or channels, in which the earthquake aifls, will, of 
courfe, refift its action more, than parts pofteffing lefs incumbent weight. 
The undulations will, therefore, meet with mwe refiftance, and depofit 
a greater quantity of fand than in fituations refifting Icfe. In the formation 
of-iflands,. from coral and fiind, as foon as the fand appears above the 
fiirface of the water,, birds carry roots and various feeds attached to them, 
for the conftruflion of nefts: hence the fpeedy appearance of bufhes and 
ttces. Iriftcad of fuppofing with fome, that the numerous ifiands on this 
coaft have been formed by the violent commotions of nature occafioned by 
earthquakes, which feparaled them from the continent, it is more reafon- 
able to fuppofe their formation on the above principles, and. chiefly by 
coral} more efpecially, when we confider-that the depth of water, betwcea 
many of thefe iflands and SfA/yw/Tia, is unfatjiomable. The numerous 
clufters of iflands in the eaflem>feas, from 36° to 16* degrees of eaft 
longitude, are all, fupported by bafes of eqral, and-furrounded by fhoals 
emerging from the furface, or pufhing. , theh conical frufta into a., new 
clement. Experience has afeertained the formation of iflands from coral: 
it is not altogether conjedure to-> fuppofe,. that various groups of iflands, 
in the great eaftern archipelago, will, in procefs of time, become conti¬ 
nents or inf..lar trads or fpaces of land. On the coaft of Coromandel^ in 
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the immediate front of expofed anchorage has producech. and 

produces annually, lamentable accidents, attended with much publick 
detriment. The poiitfon of a fheltering ifland in that fituation would bo 
an o^jefl, of national benefit and private fafety and advantage. To at- 
twnpt to effedt this, a confiderable quantity of coral might be tranfported 
from-this, coaft, at no great expenfe, and funk, with Hones and other 
ftibflances, in feven, eight, or eleven fathoms of water. In the courfe 
probablj, of forty or fifty years, an ifland might be formed ’by the 
growth.of this fubflance. This is a long period to look forward to for 
the benefit of futurity, but from what I have, from my own obfervation, 
inferted in this paper, I am convinced of the pradicability and fuccefs 
of ; ,a feheme, which many will treat as chimerical and vifionary, while 
others, more thinking, will fee the utility of the delign, and probability 
.,9f %cefs, but will be deterred by the difficulty and tedioufnefs, which 
would attend the execution. 

REMARK^ the PRESIDENT. 

It . feems at length to be fettled among naturaiifis, that corals and 
corallines are the cretaceous habitations of animals, and one of the 
links in the great chain of nature. The idea of making iflands, for the 
protedion of fhips at anchor, is very fublime j but it might be feared, that 
very dangerous reefs of coral would be formed, before an ifle could appear 
above- the water ; an artificial embankment of coral might, perhaps, on 
fome coafts be a powerful barrier againH an encroachment of the fea. 
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T{ HAVE the fatisfadtion of laying before the Society, a fpecimeacf 

- copper~?>re, the produdlion of .the ifland of/Sa;warri 3 r. It is 'foi^id hri^afiid 
ia the hiiisrof nearythe fea, between Annalabce, arid 

^^ithl^iOBtFi^^Ctrerne iettlement of ^appanodlf'^ 'ths. foil’j JCvhiofefged.- 

it nih* 4 d loam, confining of clay, fmall ftones'and redifaiid;tjt 
pn-4n underfoil of foft rock, interfedted with veins of tkii 
T:he,fpace aiFording the ore is confiderable^-extending ab 6 t »4 si 
gree.i^ileugthi and further call:,..or into the country, thhn has-been 
certainvtjl.,.' A copfi^erabie quantity of ore is annually coUeded^on 'thcrfurfecen 
of tlie hillv'v to-which the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, at jjreiiJ 
fent,; confines thqh:-^ Its being found on the furfacehjma^^^oba'bI^>) 

of earthquakes, which, are^ very: prevalent m-,thi#‘ 
coaft? 01^=5 the^ifland in gene-rah The natives, from in<?xpetiencej^ arel 

iu9.^tf)a|riJ?ipfrFiB‘iu,<aing a mi^ rndtallick vein. They aneitsio-^r 

tent y^t|^;^/?ayating the ore,: till their labour is iriterrupted by.the flowing of i 
the-Wj^fTe^Jfhifh foon takes place in a cotmtryrfobjedi: to:heavy rains-thfoaghfl 
out^thp[}ye^rsfry\s; many of, thefe.jyeins widen as. fori as they have .yet beea' 
trac^^-iti^s im§r?;ihan probable, that'thefe hills contaih inexhaufliSle'mines’ 
of this me^alj.irTihej^re, bj repeated . 'foieltings, :and.other operations toj'ffeel 
it from ^t^ fttl,ph;ur,,has been reduced to-.a^metal, and then found:to-includhiai 
conlideriaWfif proportioh-of ^Id. As no part of the world' certains 'greater’ 
L Ij iuidi v'dj ' ‘ " -■ ^ •' ■■‘ J'-r/q 
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quantity of this latter metal than Sumatra, in proportion to the area it t ccu- 
pies on the globe, it Is probable that the dlTcovery of gold mines would at¬ 
tend the eftabliftiment of copper ones in the hills of Annalaboo, This is fo 
much the more probable, as metalline llones,'«f various kinds, and which the 
Malays regard as fure Indications of a foil a^rding gold, arc found on thefo 
hills; independently of theconfideration, that gold-duft is colleded in the 
immediate neighbourhood, ^^d in the interior bauntry, coiitigUouS td the 
hills yielding the copper we. It is fingular, that the fame method of tbilgh- 
Xm^ting,, which is pra^fod'at GoJlaw'h:iGernknyifr^^^ ih'ulb4mbiig 
the vii4:i»idli^$d irihsibitahts of Sumatra.Skimatran' tm^^&^'^f^ 
njbrelingeriuity, a«d is, at tiieXamc time,, more'fithple; An underilohd;rated 
hnovfledgb «f the plaihefo and mod obvious principles of feiencei isbbngehia 
tothe. moll rude as well as to the mofl civiliared conceptions, and the¥d- 
.antagesj which'.the talents of bom'genius hiXQ conferred oti Europe,^ bp' 
no .means* anocmcMye proof of the inferim-ity of intelleft, which 
tunate inhabitantsbf liberally beftow on their iefs bfethfen 

of the and Wejl. That “ lime and chance happen -unto all riiirigs 
under theTun,” is atrudi that amountstd k' voluminous dif^izifitibn on Ihik 
fob]e(a. But jto return ^ the orc-gatherets chufe a leVel fpbt of liard 
which they divide into equidiHant points, by lines intedeftlng eabh%therf kh'd * 
laid ,pfF. «qua% brtv two fquare, Thefe pdints, inetlidec^'iff Ihe 

fquaio fpac©; thtyfufround wi^ circles, of which the pomts ^c the benb-eSi 
The birdies are iaverted bafes of cones,' excavated to tebel^e the fufedhiietal; 
The fmdting fpace is now covered with wbod, charcoal/ikHd other com-' 
hullible matters, and the. ore is difor&ttted araon^ thefe kdmixturesi* «The 
melted/ofe is. received into the formed holes,-leaving the’ Wdte- 

ment: above. The metal, foil! requiring'many Imdtings 
*ife, or pexfedly malleable and dudtile, is taken out in the form of pointed 
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cakes, and fold for twenty Spantjh dollars per pecuU or five pounds fterling 
for pounds 13 3§-averdupois weight. The natives are particularly careful in 
preventing accidents j for, previoufly to fufing the ore, they heat the ground to 
a great degree, in order that all the water near the furface may be abforbed, 
or made to exhale, having experienced, I imagine, that copper, when in a 
ftate of fufion, meetmg the fmalleft quantity of water, will fly in all direc¬ 
tions with a force deftrudive of every vulnerable fubftance withm the fphere of 
its aftion. I have been informed, that the metal has been eliquated at Madras 
lately, and found to contain very little appearance of any other but of gold. 
The ufual folvents, aqua fortis, aqua regia, and fpirit of falts readily diflblve 
the Sumatran copper. A deep green folution is produced, in a very fliort time, 
by the aflion of the weaker acids on the rough ore. The above method of 
fmelting will feparate all coarfe, mineral, and heterogeneous fubilances from 
the meiil, but will ftill leave it ftrongly impregnated with its peculiar 
mineral earm. The detaching of this mineral earth is the mofl; difficult and 
expenfive operation attending the refinement and purification of copper: it 
being frequently neceflary to add a proportion of another metal to effeift it. 
This confideration will, probably, prevent a private company from applying 
for publick permiffion to work thefe mines; and, therefore, they mufl; remain 
in their prefent flate, unlefs the Eaft India Company will order the experi¬ 
ment to be made, from the reports and opinions of fuch, as may be qualified 
to give them on fo interefting a fubjed. By fubmitting this ffiort account to 
the gentlemen of our fociety, whofe ufeful refearches, will, I hope, produce 
permanent national benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, of fcience, 
and of literature, opinions, properly weighed, will be diffufed among the 
publick, of the advantages, that may refult from an eftablilhment for working 
copper-mines on the weft coaft of Sumatra, 
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On the Plant Mokinda- anj its Ufes,. 

By William Hunter, Efq,. 

\ LTHOUGH the plant, which is the fubjed of this e%, he nor a» 
« ^ new fpecies, yet,, as it is cultivated to a great extent \xi Mdkva, and^ 
forms an important branch of the commerce of that province, I hope a par¬ 
ticular defeription of it, with fome account of its culture and ufe,. will not 
be unacceptable to the Society. 

X 

It is the Morinda of Linnaeus:- it belongs to the'order Peniandrk’ 
Mmo^'ida in his fyftero, and is referred by him to the natural'order of 
Aggregata^ Here, (though it may feem a digreflion from the fubjed) I 
cannot help obferving, that Linn-® us is not altogether conliftent in the 
diftindion, which he endeavours to edabli/h, between the aggregate, (properly 
ib called) and the compound, flowers. In his Philofophia Botanica, §- ji6. he 
defines a compound flower,, to be « that,,, which has-a broad entire receptacle,, 
« and fefiile flbrets f and' an-flower, that* which, has a broad 
** receptacle, and florets fuppearted on peduncles.’*" According to, thefe de¬ 
finitions,., the Morinda ought to be placed among the compound i but- 
in the following fedion, Linn^us makes the eflcntlal charader of the com¬ 
pound flowers to confifl: in having all the anthers united ^ thus reflriding 
it to his clafs of Syngenejia,. This not only excludes the Morinda, but ought,, 
perhaps,, to have, ftridly fpcaking, excluded the Kuhnia, Iva and Ambrofiac: 
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and even, allowing the approximated anthers, in thefe genera, to come with¬ 
in the meaning of the definition, it feems unaccountable, that the Nauclea faj, 
which appears fo well entitled to a place in one pf thefe orders, ihould be 
excluded from both* 

V 

The ^a/ is a tree of a middling fizej the Rooi branchy j the Trunk 
columnar, ered, covered with a fcabrous bark. 

Branches from the upper part of the trunk, fcattered; of the ftrudure of the 
trunk. 

Leaves (feminal) oval, obtufe, entire. 

(mature) oppofite, decuflated, ovate, pointed at both ends, fmooth, 

" ' with very fhort petioles. 

Stipiiks, lanced, very fmall, withering. 

Peduncles, from the axils of the leaves, folitary, bearing an aggregate flower. 
Calyx: common receptacle roundilh, collecting the feflile flowers into an irre¬ 
gular head. 

Perianth mofl: entire, fcarce obfervable, above. 

Corel, one-petaled, funnel-form j Tube cylindrick; Border five cleft j the 
divijions lanced. - 

Stamen:. Filaments five, thread-form, arifing from the tube, and adhering to 
it through two thirds of their length, a little Ihorter than the tube, jin- 
thers linear, ereCt. 

Pijlil: Germ fbj. Style thread-form, longer than the ftamens. 

Stigma two-cleft, thickilh. 


{a) The Cadam of the Hindoos. 

{b) The Germ is foar-celled, and contains the rudimentt of four feeds. 
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Pef'icayf ',: common, irregular, divided on the furface into irregular angular 
■ fpaces j compofed of" berries, pyramidal, comprefled on all fides by the 
adjacent ones, and concreted with them, lopped, containing, towards the 
• bate, a flefhy pulp. 

SeeJs^ in each berry, four, towards the point, oblong, externally convex, in¬ 
ternally angular. 


The fpecies here defcribed Is called by Linn^us, Morindaarhorea, pedun-^ 
cults JoUtariis ; and he gives it the trivial name.,of citrifoUa : but the form of 
the leaves, in all the fpecimens I have feen, does not exhibit this fimilitude, 
as will appear by the infpedtion of the accompanying figure, which was 
drawn from nature. There are figures of it given by Rumphius (Herb. 
Amboin. vol. 3. tab. 99) who calls it Bancudus latifolia, and by Rheede 
(Hort. Malab. voL i. tab. 52) who calls it Cdda-pilava.. \tx Mdl-ava it is 
called Aal, aiid in Oude it has the name of Atchy^ 


Tna^ pi? .3t'grows befl In a black rich foil, free from ftones, in fitua- 
tions moderately moLft, not too high, yet fufficiently elevated to prevent the 
water of the rains from ftagnating ; and where there is, near at hand, a fup- 
ply of water for the dry months. It is fown about the middle, or end, of 
^une, after the rain has begun to fall. The ground requires no manure j it 
is ploughed twice, or, if tough and hard, three times. The feed is fown, 
either broad-cafl, or in drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator. The 
ground is then ploughed over again, and harrowed. In one (r) of 

ground are fown, from li to 2-| muns {S) of feed. In fifteen or twenty days. 


(f) A mejfnre of one honored cubits fquare, 

(•9 The mun of this country is fixteen Setrs of eighty rupees weight each. 
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the young plants fpring up. The field is then. Garefully weeded, and the'- 
ground ftirred with an iroij. inftrument. This operation is repeated, at pro¬ 
per intervals, during the firll year; and, in the dry months of that year (thar 
is, from yafiuary till June) the ground is three or four times laid under water.- 
After the firft year, it requires no farther care. In a year, the plant grows* 
to the height of one or two feet, according to the quality of the foil.- In the 
third year, fometimes in the fecond, it bears flowers and fruit. The flowers ■ 
appear in June, and the fruit ripens in Septeml>er ox OSiober: but the fruit' 
of thofe young trees is not ufed for feed, as it is faid not to produce vigorous* 
plants. In the months of February and March following the. third year, the. 
plants are dug up. They dig, to the depth of three or four feet; the root, . 
which is the only valuable part, extending fo far into the ground. The wood* 
of the plant is only ufed for fuel. Sometimes the neceffities of the hufbandmam 
oblige him to dig the crop in the fecond, or even at the end of the firflt, year;; 
but the root is obtained in much fmaller quantity, and lefs rich ftn colouring 
matter, than if it had remained the regular time'. The crop is not much af- 
fedted by the excefs or defedt of the periodical rains. When it is dug at the. 
endof the third year, on& heegah yields from four to fix wfl/zn/Vr (e) of the 
root in a wet ftate. Thefe are fpread on cloths, and dried in the fun, for 
three or four days ; at the end of which time* there remains, of dried root,,, 
one third, or one fourth, part of the original weight. 

As the colouring matter refides chiefly in the bark of the root, the fmall 
twigs, which contain little wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces. 
Therefore, the roots, when dug up, are Separated into three kinds, coarfe, 
medium, and fine. The coarfe fells for one rupee per mun, the medium two 


(<) The taauny com^ns twelve muns of thi* country weight. 




and fhe fine four taipees. perjwz/w,. or four fcers for-a ra^: 

pec. 

•' • i. 

In particular fields they leave .trees . for feed, at the diftance of four, five, 
or fix cubits. In fix years, they yield fertile and vigorous,feed's. The trees, 
when of that age, are about fix inches in diameter, and twelve fqet high, 
(branches included); but they continue fruitful for many years, and are faid 
to growtoa.fize not much inferior to that of a Mango~trce. When the 
fruit is ripe, it is gathered, laid in heaps on the ground, and covered up, with 
firaw, or other rubbijfh, for fifteen or twenty days, in which time the pulp 
rpts, and is confumed. It is then put into a baiket, and waflied, by repeat¬ 
ed alfufions'of water, to feparate the feeds, and free them from the remains 
of the pulpy matter. The hulbandman, who cultivates this plant, generally 
takes care to have on his ground a fufficient number of trees for feed. If he 
he is unprovided with thofe, he may purchafe the feed, immediately after it is 
prepared,, for four -or five rupees the mun j but if he negledls to purchafe 
till tii 3 , fcafon of fowing arrives, lie may be obliged to pay at the rate of two 
fieers per mpee. 

In the ground, on which j^a/hzs grown, they fow wheat, or other grain 
for five.or fix years j and, it is obferved, that the grain, fown on this ground, 
thrives remarkably: and, while the trees, left for feed, continue fmall, grain 
!of any kind may he fown in their interftices; but uia/ would not thrive there. 

The expenfe to the cultivator varies confiderahly in different villages. In 
fone, where the plant is cultivated to a confiderable extent (f), the Pateil, or 


(f) KhtUna, 7* miles from 
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Zemindar, gave me the following account of the expenfe attending the culO- 
vation of one beegah. ^ 

To the Colledor of the Diftridt . . ; Rg^ jg 

To the Pateil,.. j 

To Writers, &c. fervants of the Pateil, . . ^ o lo 

To digging up the Root (g).. - 


Total, 26 lo 

Now fuppofing, agreeably to the foregoing account, that a good crop is 
fix, and a bad one four, maunies; that each mauny yields, when dried, ^ \ 
muns, and that in this dried root, the coarie at one rupee, the medium at 
two, and the fine at four, are in equal quantities; then, the value of the 
good crop will be forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad one ja, 10, 8. The 
firfi: of thefe leaves Rupees 22, 6, the other Rs. 6, o, 8, from each bee-- 
gah. The medium. Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may eftimate as the profit of the 
hufbandman, out of which he is to maintain himfelf and his cattle fo>*''tliree 
years. In this account, I have not included the expenfe of feed, as the oul- 
tivator is generally fupplied with it from his own trees. Had he been oblig¬ 
ed to purchafe it, we muff have added eight rupees to the expenfe of culti¬ 
vation : but, as the crop fuftains no damage by remaining in the ground, the 
cultivator can dig it up at his leifure i and, therefore, he generally lives, by 
his own labour, great part of the expenfe above Rated for digging. 

In another village {h), the cultivator has the land on much eafier terms, 
only paying three rupees for the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the colleftor. 

C^) For digging a fpace iixteen cubits long, and cubits broad, the labourers are paid nice at 
50 to the rupee. ^ ^ 

(^) Rhd^a/a, about the fame diilance from Qujein as the former. 
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Therefore, the other expenfes being fuppofed the Cunc, the crop only coftt 
him Rs. 19, 10, befides liis own raamtainance, and that of his cattle. 

Besides the confumption of the root in the manufaftures of this province, 
large quantities of it are exported to Guzerat, and the northern parts of 
Hindojian. I have not been able to learn the exa<Sl value of this exportation, 
but have realbn to believe that it amounts, annually, to Ibme lacs of rupees. 
The dealers, who come from thofe places (efpecially to purchafe, 

advance monev to the cultivator, and, when the crop is ready, buy it, either 
on the ground, or after it is dug up. In the firft cafe, they dig a fmall por¬ 
tion of the field, and, according to the quantity it yieldsi, form a judgement on 
the value of the whole. 

The method of dying with this root is as follows; The cloth to be dyed 
is throughly wafhed and fcoured, with an extemporaneous kind of foap-lie, 
made b'/ mixing the oil of fefamum with the foflile alkali. Then, fuppof- 
ing the cloth (which is generally of a thin texture) to be twenty-fix cubits 

long, and one cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients will be as follow. 

. « 

Take of large Her (i) in powder, three ounces. Mix it well, with four 
pounds of water. In this the cloth is to be throughly wetted, fo that 
the abforption of Her may be as equal as pofiible. It is then to be fqueezed, 
and fpread in the fun, for about forty-eight minutes, to dry, taking care that 
no drop of water fall upon it. The cloth, when dried, is of a cream colour. 
It is kept, in this ftate, for four or five days, that the particles of the Myro^- 
halan may be more firmly attached. 


(i) The Cbtbulti Mynhalani maximttt ahltngte, angulojie, C. B« 

F 
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‘Pken take of powdered alam, two ounces; difTolve it in lb ij of waters 
Wet the cloth, thoroughly and equally, in this folution. Wring it and flrilce 
it gently on a fmooth ftone, then fpread it, for twenty-four minutes, in the: 
flin, to dry. When dried,^it is of a pea-green colour. When perfedly dry,, 
it is kept for four days, and then waihed in cold water. To the manner and 
degree of wafhing, we are told, great attention is to be paid; as an error, ei¬ 
ther in excefs or defedt,. would fpoil the colour. When walked,, it is dried^ 
in the fun. 


. The cloth, thus prepared, is ready to receive the colour, which is prepar-- 
cd in the following manner. Put 3^ gallons of water into an uncovered cop¬ 
per velTel, and fet it on a gentle fire. When i^is fomething more than luke¬ 
warm, put in the cloth, along with the colouring ingredients, which have, 
previoufly been thus prepared. Take of Aah from one to two feers, ac¬ 
cording to its quality, powder it, and rub it with two ounces of oil of Sefa^ 
mum to each feen Add, of the flowers of DMwry> (k) one-eigf^h of a. 


fk ) A (hrub. which grows wild cm the hills, and .op the banks of the rivnlets, where they u'of- 

a W. The florets are of a beautiful red colour,- and-are gathered, both for the ufe (;f the dyers,. 

a grauy »oa. i „ nn infnfion of them, as a cooline medicine. They loie their colour 

drVmrandTnfy yklVa flight browniftt tinaare to water; fo that the bensSt derived from them, in dy> 
dry ing, ara oniy y . ® , merelv on their aftion as an aftnngent; .which is confirmed by the fubftita^ 

s:;- Iqui-te .0 A*—/.- Th. .r.h= AW, 

is , I perfiftent; bellied; Bordtr. fix cleft; the divifions lanced, eredt, 

CoR ‘ Pitah fix, lanced, acute, ered; a little longer than the calyx„arifing from the edge of the tuh,. 

ten or eleven) awlcd. ered. longer than tlie calyx, and arifihg from 

avvled, afeending, the length of the flatnina. Stigma^ 

CapfuU, ovate, acute, two-furrowed, two- cell’d, fonr-valved. 

Seeds, . Numerous, very fmall: Receptacle oblong,. 

Here''the oSnf fhape^rffoe capfule and its two cells agree with the ; the divifion...of the 

ralvV with the Gilra. Linnaeus (Ph. Boc. § 177. 181. 183.) alledges that the calyx is more to be de. 
^nded^ than the Pericarpium in afeertaining the genera of plants. Therefore, agreeably to thefe 
Aphorlfms’. I (hould be inclined to refer the D^a^ry to the genus Gin.ra-. but « may. pe.haps, be 
fitkred a* a new genua to be. placed in the fyftcia between the Lytbrum and Gimra. 


\ con»- 
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feer, to each feer of Aal ; or, inflead of D^hawry, one ounce and an half of 
Pur%ms,f/J in powder. 

The cloth and colouring ingredients are continued on the fire, with a 
gentle heat, gradually increaled, for about three hours. Towards the end, 
the water is made to boil firongly. By taking up a little of the water, and 
examining its colour, as it is dropped in the velTel, they judge of the fuccefs 
of the procefs. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or a little deeper. If it 
proves very red, the colour would be fpoded, and the remedy is, to add a 
larger proportion of Dy&a'wry. During this procefs, the cloth is continually 
moved, by lifting part of it with a ftick out of the veflel, beginning at one 
•end and proceeding to the o(her. It is now taken out, wrung, and dried. 
After which, being walhed in river-water, the red colour is complete. No. i 
is a fpecimen of this colour, which is valued more for its durability than its 
beauty. 

’ To make a dark purple, or chocolate colour. 

Take of martial vitriol one ounce, diffolve it in two pounds of water, and 
iclear the folution by decantation. Mix, with a quantity of the above-defcrib- 
ed colouring decodlion, fufficient to wet the cloth, fuch a proportion of this 
martial folution, as will give the tint required. This is judged of by infpec- 
tion, as the cloth will be of the fame colour with the mixture. The cloth, 
being taken out of the colouring decodion, and wrung, is to be dipped into 
this mixture, and throughly wetted, fo as to abforb the colour, equally and 


(l) A kind of gall-nut, containing the exuviae of a fmall infcft, found on a fpecles of the Mimofa, 
In Matiua it is called Purnuas, in Marwar, Sueccar, and in the country about Monghter, Purnuan. This 
fcising a ftronger aftringent, we are told, that an exaft attention to the proportion of it is more nseeflary 
than to that of the D,ha<wrs. ^ 
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co*iiplete]y. Then being died and waflied, its appearance refembles that ot 
the ipecimens N. 2 and 3; but the tints admit of a great variety, according to 
the proportions of the martial folution. Both thefe colours are very durable, 
being little affeded by walhing. One of the quarters of Oujein, named 
^ejifingpoorah, is inhabited by dyers, who confume great quantities of this 
root. Their printed and ftained cloths, befides fupplying the domeflick con- 
fumption, are exported to Guzerat^ and oiJier provinces* 
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On the Inhabitants of the Hills near Ra'jamahall, 
By Lieutenant Thomas Shaw. 


A SLIGHT knowledge of the language of the natives of the hills, in Ae 
diftri<fls of Bhagalpur and R 6 jamaball, having brought to my obfervationr 
that their cuftoms and manners, as well as their language, differed from thoie ot 
the inhabimnts of the neighbouring plains; I have, for fome time, endeavoured 
to acquire a good account of them, from the belief that, notwithftanding their 
connexion wkhv and dependance on our government, they have been^ little 
known beyond the limits of the hills. The following defeription does not 
contain much more than' a bare tranflation of what was written by the bell 
informed mountaineer, whom I have met with r I have fpared nopains to 
render it taithful, for there alone it can have any merit.- Aly information has 
been^deriveJ through a Soubadar of the Rangers, (whom the late Mr. Cleve¬ 
land had inflruited in writing as far as relates to the inhabitants of the 

hills in the three Tuppahs of Mudjenvay, Ghurry, znd Munnudry. The firft 
is to the fouth-weft of Rdjanmball, extending as far as Sicrigully ; the fecond 
is thence in a wefterly diredtion,, as far as Shawbabad-, and the third lies to the 
fouth of Gburry, from whofe- people thofe on the borders of Bbeerhoom, and 
fouthead of Rctjamahcdly differ in many refpedls. Whatever was material in 
thefe latter 'Tuppahs,. was related by a Soubadar from that quarter to the one 
who can write i and both attended me in tranflating them. The tuppahs of 
Msidbun, Pyer, ChitoJeaby Bar cope,. Putfundaw,Jumnee,. Hurnah Par, Dutnfai, 
Kuneeallah, and others, have cuftoms alfo peculiar to themfelves. Thefe 1 
fliall endeavour to afcertain. 
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The following relates immediately to the Tuppahs of Mudgeway, Ghurry^ 
and Munnuaryy from which may be collected, what ideas the inhabitants 
have of one Supreme Bej^g, of a future ftate, and of tranfmigration: it is 
true they worlhip many gods, but thefe are conhdered inferior to, and the 
medium of adoration of, one all powerful and omnifcient Being; whom they 
call Bedo Gossaih, or the Great God : their opinions on the inetem- 
plychofis, it is probable, have been borrowed from the Hindus, though 
they profefs no particular veneration for the cow, or any other animal,; 
for they Believe it a punifhment, when God ordains a human foul to tranf- 
migrate into any of the brute creation; and it is alfo a received opinion^ 
that, for certain crimes in this life, fouls are condemned to the vegetable 
worlds 

The natives of the hills in thefe ^tippahs, having no knowledge of letters, 
or of any charafter, have a traditional ftory, brought down from father to 
fon, (but in what age it was received, is now not known) thatjiie Bedo 
Gossaih made heaven and earth, and all that is therein. To p.ople the 
latter, feven brothers were fent from heaven: at firft they remained togetherj 
when the eldeft brother was fick, the fix younger colleded all manner of 
eatables, which they agreed to divide, and to feparate, to go into different 
countries j one, a Hindu, got hlh and goat’s flefh in a new difli, for his 
fhare; a fecond, a Muffulman, was allotted fifh, fowl, and et^ery fort of 
flefh, except hogs, for his portion in a new difh alfo; a third, Kiru'aryi 
a fourth, Keerrateer, got hog’s flefh alfo* on a new difli; a fifth, Ka^deer, 
got all forts of fleflvflfli and fowl, in a new difh; a fixth, who was deflined 
for a foreign country, got fome of every fort of food, in a new difh, anT 
after his departure, it was not known, what had become of him, till Europeans 
made their appearance, when, from their manner of living, it was concluded 
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ifiat they were the defcendcnts of the lixth brother; the Lventh> LjuLarfy 
who was the oldeft, and fick brother, got. fome of every, kind of food, btif 
put them in an old difh, for which he was conlidered an outcaft, and ordered 
to inhabit thefe hills, where finding neither clothes, nor fubfiilencc, he and 
bis defcendents necefilirily became thieves, in which practice they continued, 
till fuch time as Mr. Cleveland wifely conciliated their attachment to the 
EngliJJs government, by a liberal generofity and munificence; while he en¬ 
tered their hills unattended, putting the utmofi: confidence in tloeir faithr 


and made engagements to fettle on thc?r cniefs an inconfiderable monthly 
fum, in confideration of their good and peaceable behaviour and obedience, 
to which they have rigidly adhered; and this, it is related, put an end to 
their predatory incurfions and marauding. The cafi: crofied, the 

Ganges and lived in tents, having no fettled habitation. The and 

Mxtjjulman remained in this country. The Kawdeer went to the fouth, and 
this remained doubtful, till a party of them came to ■ dig a tank for Mn 
CLEVELfxND. The Kirrateer, went to the hills north of the Ganges-. I 
cannot learn what names the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives'j to increafe and multiply; the creation of women does not bear any 
patt in this defedlive account, which proceeds to relate, that God the 
creator diredled certain wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, that 
men Ihould give to fuch as will receive, and that in like manner others 
would give to them. By labour men muft live; for this their hands were 
made: eyes were given to fee with, the mouth to fpeak good and bad, as 
well as to eat fweet and four, and the feet to walk. Abufe nobody without 
caufe: neither kill, nor punifh, mthout a crime, or God will defiroy you. 
Thefe commands being fent, certain wombs were fruitful. But‘ fome men 
forgetting thefe divine ordinances, abufed, beat, and opprefled each other 
without caufe; wlien, the meafure of their crimes being full, he fummons.. 
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them to Bis prefence, the meffenger carries lieknefs and death: on the finner’t 
appearing before God, being charged with forgetting his commandment^ 
be is bound and cadi into pits of maggots, prpiis ofbre, where he is to 
temain eternaliy^ 

Whoever keeps God’s commandments, behaves well in all refpeds. 
He Will neither injure, abuie, beat, nor kill, any perlbn, nor feize their ef-* 
feds, nor plunder them, nor wafte their grain, nor their money, nor their 
clothes, nor quarjel with any one; but prailes God morning and evenings 
which laft the women alfo de. He will be charitable, clothe and feed the 
poor, and obfervethe feftivals in God’s name, with the proper expenfe of grain, 
money, and clothes* CjOD, ^o^ the juil dilpofal of the goods he had granted, 
lor keepbg his commandments, and praying, fummons the righteous perfon 
into his prelence, on his havmg enjoyed this world long enough. On his ap¬ 
pearance, he is alked, bow he dealt with men, and how they behaved to him. 
Having rendered his account, as well of what he beftowed and rf' eived, ai 
of what he ate ; that he injured nobody, but praifed God morning and eveh- 
ing; God anfwers, I faw that jou behaved well, and kept my com4\and- 
ments; I will exalt you: in the mean time remain with me. After a fhort 
fcyourn, he is fent to earth, to be born of woman again, and to be a 
Dewan, or Cutwall, with abundance of worldly goods and territory. Should 
be forget to praife God in his exaltation, and give not meat to the hungry, 
but opprefs the poor, God, in his wrath, will deftroy him, fnatch him away, 
and accufe him of negledling his commandments, and forgetting to praife 
him. He will then caft him into a pit of fire, where, fiiould not his punilh- 
ment be eternal, he will not allow him to be born again of woman, but to be 
regenerated in the ihape of a dog or a cat. 
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Whoever offends in the prefence of God, is difmiffed fo this earth, 
to be born of women, either blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have houfe, 
clothes, or vidluals, nor any thing but what is begged from door to door. 
Should a perfon potfieffed of rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing he 
iCould want, forget God’s commandments, fei2e and plunder from others'; 
God, in his wrath for the a'bufe of the good things which he had bellowed, 
will make him poor and a beggar, and having decreed, that he lhall remain 
a certain time on earth, forliis pumlhment, this being fulfilled, death fnatch- 
^es him away, and he appears in the prefence of God. God orders a man 
,to kill another, and he kills him, yet lives happily and content, but no one 
muft, from his own will and pleafure, deftroy a fellow creature, or God will 
.Jellroy him. God orders a man to beat another, and he beats him; but 
whoever punifbes a fellow-creature, without divine commands, the Supreme 
Being will direft a third perfon to punilh the offender. No perlbn lhall abufe 
another without God’s commands, whoever difobeys, will in like manner 
he ahufed by" a third perfon. 

Whoever without God’s commands injures his neighbour, may cxpedl 
.divine retaliation. Should a man, feeing his neighbour’s property, plunder 
.or fteal it, the BedoGoss ai h, will either order him to be punilhed, in like 
manner, or fome of his family to die. Should you 1 « a man lame, mock 
•not at his misfortune, left God ftiould make you lame, or punilh you in Ibme 
other manner. Laugh not at a man who has the misfortune to be blind, or 
God will affli6l you in like maniter, or fome other way. It has pleafed Pro¬ 
vidence that a man Ihould have his back broken i whoever laughs at or 
mocks him, will be affliaed in like manner, God will make him blind, 
or lame, or poor .; therefore mock not the unfortunate. If God had made 
j the lame, the blind, the broken, backed or^poor, to be laughed at, he would 

hate pardoned fuch as mocked them j but as their defeas are puniftiments, 

G 
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thofe who are perfect, fliould not deride their misfortunes.. Thofe on whom 
God beftows grain/* riches, land and power, ought to be charitable, and to 
cherifh the unfortunate: fliould they, notwithftanding their wealth, be un¬ 
charitable, Providence will puniih them, by rendering them poor, and re¬ 
ducing them to the neceflity of working for their bread; when great mea 
are charitable, God will prdteft them* 

God diredls the poor to the rich man’s door to beg: Ihould the latter; 
uncharitably refufe to relieve their wants. Providence will ^be difpleafed 
at the abufe of the good things which he had bellowed, and will renden 
the rich man poor, hclplefs, and deftroy his family. God can exalt;t>her 
poor man: fuch are the difpenfations and power of Providence. A man robs- 
and kills another, and cads the body away to conceal the murder from the re¬ 
lations of the deceafed, who conceive their kinfman to have been killed by a 
fnake or a tiger; but God cannot be deceived: vengeance will.fall on the 
murderer, or his relations j he, or fome of them,, will fall a faciifice to a ti¬ 
ger or a fnakej divine vengeance will furely await him. Whoever kills a 
tiger without divine orders, will either hirafelf, or fome of. his relations- 
fall a facrilice to a tiger. 

From fuch fuperdition, the natives of the hills are averfe to killing, a 
tiger, unlefs one of their relations has been carried off by one, whenr 
they go out for that purpofe, and having fuecceded, their bows and arrows, 
are laid on the body of the animal, they invoke God, and declare that 
they killed it, to retaliate for the lols of a relation; vengeance thus fatisfied, 
they vow not to attack a tiger,without the provocation-of lofing a kinfman. 

God fends a meflenger to fummon a perfon to his prefence; ihould thcr 
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mefTerigcr miftake bis objeQ, and carry off another, he is defired by the 
Deity to take him away; but as the earthly manfion of this foul muft be 
decayed, it is deftined to remain mid-way between heaven and earth, 
.and never can return to the prefence of God. Whoever commits homicide 
without divine orders, can never appear in the prefence of the Deity, his foul 
is deftined to remain mid-way between heaven and earth. Whoever is 
killed by a fnake, as a punifhment for fome concealed crime, can never appear 
in the prefence of the Deity; his foul is doomed'to remain mid-way between 
heaven and earth; yet God will deflroy the fnake; but, if it adted by Divine 
orders. Providence fpares it. Should a rich man call the poor with promifes 
of giving them alnas, and not perform them, and Ihould the poor exhort God 
to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit. Providence will either pu- 
nifh him in this way, or fome other; but by penance and prayer, he may be 
(pardoned. As a man marries a woman at a great expenfc, fltould flie be 
guilty of iuKdelity, and conceal the fin (he had committed, which is the 
greateft aggravation of it, God will be incenfed and punilh her, by mak¬ 
ing her fick, lame, or blind. Whoever commits fornication and conceals 
it, may dread divine vengeances to avert falling fick, or being otherwife 
puniflied for his crime; he mull avow it, pray to be forgiven, and faerificc 
a goat at Dewarry Nad, the fhrine of their houfe-hold God, the blood of 
which is to be fprinkled over the linen, to purify him. If a man calls a lullful 
eye on his neighbour’s wife, God will punilh him: for it is forbidden. Who¬ 
ever takes poifon and dies, can never go to Heaven: his foul will be doom¬ 
ed to wander eternally; he will be convulfed and vomit; with no more 
than the daily allowance of as much rice as can be put on an aurdAQaS 
(which is fmaller than the tamarind-\ez^), and as much water. Whoever 
ihangs himfclf, lhall never.appear in the prefence of God, his foul will have 
no place afligned it, but he will be doomed to wander eternally, with a rope 
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about his neck. Vv hoever drowns himfelf, fhall never appear in the pre¬ 
fence of Godj his foul fhall remain- mid-way between heaven and earth: 
and God has ordained, that whoever drowns himfelf, fhall be doomed to* 
work eternally, day and night, without intermiflion, to make the crooked* 
banks of a river ftraight, where the ftream ever undermines, as fall as the 
labourers inceffantly work. Whoever, undkedred by the Deity, has the mis¬ 
fortune of being killed by a fall from a tree, his foul is received into the kincr- 

o 

dom of heaven : but not admitted into the prefenec of the Almighty: it is, 
however, ferved with fuch things as are provided for the righteous. Whoever 
receives favours, and is guilty of the ingratitude of abufing bis benefaddr, W'ill' 
not be well treated in other places; God will expofe him to mifery, for his- 
ingratitude. Whoever falls in battle, is well received by God, and fares* 
fumptuoufly; for the Deity is pleafed with his fate. Whoever is loft tra-- 
veiling by water, is well received in Heaven t the Deity will take him unto* 
himfelf. 



The DemamOf or DewaJ/y^ feems to be more of an oracle, than a prieft^. 
Thofe, who with to initiate themfelves, reprefent, that by dreaming <theys 
can foretel what will happen; that the Bedo Gossaih appears to them* 
nightly, and braids their hair from which it grows remarkably long : they 
muft never cut'it; as it is believed, if fuch an ad did not prove fatal to them, 
that, at leaft, their dreams would no longer be prophetick. This oracle 
foretells to one perfon, that he fliall have a plentiful harveft; to another,, 
that he fhall become rich; a third is told, that he is to fall fick;; a.- fourth^ 
that he ftiall die; a fifth, that he lhall be fuccefsful in hunting.. A family 
is admoniftied to facrifice and pray at a certain fhrine, to appeafe an offend¬ 
ed God ; he prophefies when there will be a fcarcity, and when it will rain. 
Thus, his predidions being verified, the people have fakh in them; and 
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one/ who is lick, attends him for advice, which is afforded the following 
morning, when the has dreamt of the cafe, or God, ha. ing ap¬ 

peared to-hiia in his vifion, informed him what will be the fate of the pa¬ 
tient, and what he muR do-to get well. Another informs- him, his crops 
are not fs^ood as nfualv and deflres to know which Gbn is offended, and 
what he rauft do to appeafe him. A fportfmart informs- hkn, that he is not 

f 

fo fortunate as ufual, and feeks to know what he muft do to be fo; Some 
afk, at what fhrine they muft make their offerings. All, who confult this 
oracle, muft make a prefent, and return the following day for an anfwer. 
On the firft foil-moon of January^ after his infpiration, he fallies out of his 
houfe, runs about, and protends to be frantick j but, neither injures nor 
fpeaks- to any one. He approaches the door of his chief, and make figns ' 
to have a- cock, and a hen’s egg, brought to him; the latter he immediate- 
ly eats, and wringing off the head of the cock, fucks the reeking blood, 
and thros'^s away the body; whence he proceeds to unfrequented rivers and 
jungles, where he remains feven, or nine days, and is fuppofed to be fed by 
the Deity, whom he reprefents on his return, and when his reafon is reRor- 
cd, to'havc treated him fumptuoufly; that God had fometimes feated him 
on a large foake, and, at others, made him put his hand into the mouth of 
a large tiger; but without fear of any danger. ' On the Demauno's emerg¬ 
ing front his retreat, he brings with him a large plantain-Xx^t^ which he had 
torn up by the roots, and places k on the roof of his houfe; then returns, 
and brings in a large feedee-lxtc^ again, brings in a muckmun~txQG i. and 
laRly, a feege-xxzf, all of which, to the aftonifhrcent of the people, he, 
without human affrRanee, places, in like manner, on the roof of his houfe. 

It is to be underRood, that thefe trees are too large for one man to pluck 
from their roots, and carryand that they^^g^-tree is full of thfflfns, which 
cannot be touched with impunity % but, by divine aid, he effeSs thefe wwv- 
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ders, Gn the night of his return, he reprefents, that the Bedo Gossajs 
appears to him in a ,vifiJn, and defires him tofacrifice a pigeon or a cock 
to him with prayers. Accordingly, jn-the mprning, having recovered his 
fenfes, he takes fome oil to befmear the trees he had depolited on the roof of 
his houfe, and fome icd paint to make ftreaks on them; over this he 
fcatters fome undrefifed rice, and, laftly, facrifices the pigeon, fo that 
the bipod may fall on the trees; and, during this ceremony, he prays.. 

Henceforward he muft never fit with, or touch, any woman but his 
wife; fiiould any other woman even touch him by accident, it is fuppofed 
his predidlions would fail; or, fhould he marry more than one wife at a time, 
the people would have no faith in him. Having thus palled his novitiate, 
and obtained the reputation of a good Demauno, he is invited by his chief 
to thd.bnfFalo feftival, who puts round his neck a red filk thread, with five 
cowriesdtrung on it, and binds a turban on his head, befeeching Gon, that 
he may have power of reftoring health to the fick, exorcifing fuel) as’arepof- 
feffed of devils, and that all his predidions may prove true. In this manner 
he is ordained, and officiates at the fefiival, A Demauno drinks of the 
reeking blood of all offerings, facrificed while he is prefent. He muft 
never eat beef, or dhat, nor drink milk: for, in doing fo, his prophe- 
fies would fail. There is no fixed nurriher of Demaunos for the du¬ 
ty of a-village’: fome have feveral, while others have none. ThtMaun- 

of every village facrifices a buffalo, in either the month of Maug^ 
or Pbagun, annually: he fixes a day, and defires his vaflals to attend, 
each of whom contributes a portion of grain, oil, or fpirits for the 
feftival; ptovifions being colleflcd on the day appointed, the Maungy 
diredts 'his followers what to do; fome cook, others go and cut a large 
branch of the (or fewd) tree, which is brought, and planted 
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before the Maungfs door, one of whofe family, carries out the kundone 
(a iacred flool, with four feet) and places it under the fhade of the muckmun 
branch, wafhesit,. rubs it with oil, fpots it (fowndra) red paint, and 
binds it with a thread of red filk, the Maungy, ha«»i 2 ng made hxifaldm to the 
ftool, fits onitj the Demauno^ or prieft, fits on the ground to his left, and 
prays firfi, after which he gives the Maungy a.handful of unboiled rice, 
which he fcatters clofe to the »2«c^/ivw«-branch, addrefling himfelf to, God, 
to proteft him and his dependents, and to be propitious to them, • adding 
a vow to perform and hold this feftival annually; during the time of 
praying, the Maungy's drums are beating, that all within hearing, who 
are ppflefled of devilsj may run-, and pick up the rice to eat: having gather- 
ed it all, they are feized, bpund, and taken to a fmall diftance from tha 
altar, when the bulLIo, withrfpes on all his legs w'ell fecured, is ha-^n- 
flrung by the Maungy toenter •in'iu.v l arbWous followers, in order that they 
may. be diverted by his ftruggks, and exertions in forcing him to the 
muckmun-hrMichf where his head is cut off, and the pcrfons poffcned of 
devils,, who were bound, are fet at liberty, and immediately rulh forward 
to take up the buffalo’s blood, and lick it while reeking; when they arc 
fuppofed to have enough, they are befprinkled with water, which renders 
them completely exorcifed, and they retire to a ftream to bathe, the ad.* 
hcrents come forward with their offerings of rice, oil, and fpirits, and 
receive a.bleffing.from their chief, who has the buffalo’s head drefled, and 
eats it with the prieft and muficians kundone being taken, into the 
houfe, puts an end to the ceremony of the day; the next morning, the 
adherents affemble to feaft 'on . the. buffalo and other things, which the 
Maungy furnifties, at the expiration of five days, a fowl is immolated, and 
the blood fprinkled on the muckmun-hranch, which is taken up, .and with 
the horns and fome.of the.bones of the buffalo, is faftened on the. roof of 
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die Maungy s houfe, where they are left to decay j in fome places dages are 
eredcdfor tbefe facied fragtnerrts, at the northeail angle of thehoiife. 
The chief of a tuppah, (which is a number of hills, that have 

villages on them) whofe authority is acknowledged by the Mamgys of the 
feveral villages m his limits, appoints a time annually to pray, that they 
may have rain enough for their crops^ this feftival may be held in any 
month in the year, except Poos, in which they neither marry, build a 
houfe, nor undertake any thing of confequence, confidering it an unluckly 
month. The chief of the tuppah having determined on a day, fends an 
arm to tl» JMaungy of each village, defiring him to attend with twenty 
or thirty of his men fey the day fixed on: when aJOTembled, they all repair 
to the place eftablifhed without the village, for the ceremony of the 
Satane: having planted a fmall branch of the chagulno, (Sale-tree) the head 
of a goat is fevered with a fword, that the blood may fall on the leaves of 
the cbagulno: the Satane is then reforted to, to afeertain what chief will be 
moft acceptable to the God of Rain to pray on this occafion : this being 
fettled, a day is named for prayer, upon which all the Maungys with their 
vaflals aflemble at their chiefs, before whofe door, the Vememno, and 
Maun^f on'whom the Satane ele< 5 lion had fallen pray; after which a buffalo 
is facrificed, and the fame forms obferved as deferibed in the buffalo felli- 
val: it continues as long as the provifions, which were prefented by the 
feveral Mamgy's, laft. The danger of a fcarcity is thns fuppofed to fee 
averted, and that their crops will ffeurifh, 

W«:EN a Maungy has eftablifhed a village, fhould a tiger infeft it, or the 
fmalUpox, or any plague prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is fuppofed that 
Ruxy Gosaih is defirous of having a fhrine raifed. The Satane is refort¬ 
ed to, to confirm the fuppofition, and tfec Demuno confulted. On both 
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agreeing, thefe fleps are fufficient to flop the ravages of any hpafts of prey, 
and to avert any further fatality from the fmall-pox. Thu§ relieved, the 
Maungy calls the Demduno to get ruxey (a facrcd black ftone] for him, in 
compliance with which, the Demauno has a vifion, in which the Deity ap¬ 
pears to him, and informs him where the god Ruxey is to be found, di- 
re6ls him to the fpot, and defires him to raife him with his own.hands, 
and to prelent him to the Maungy in the morning: the Demamie gets a 
branch of theyi?e<:!pe (a tree peculiar to the hills); benjamin is burned before 
the Maungy's doOr, which hefmells, and proceeds, followed by foitie men, to 
the fpot where Ruxey is to be found j having (melt the god-head, he direcls 
the perfons who were in attendance to dig , for him J to facilitate.their work, 

water is thrown to foften the earth; and when Ruxey is. difeoyered, th<; 

• * 

Demauno takes him up, and carries him.'to the JMaungy, ^wrho immediately .Lets 
,out, with his divine prefent, in fearch of a lar^ free,; about half a jhile* or 
lefs, from the village, under the fbade .of which he places it, and ienclofes 
. it by a fence of ftones, and a hedge oi fcjfge ; a fowl and a goat are facrificed 

to the god, whom the dr ?fome other ^ceptable perfon (ahd it si 

the onjed of the Satane^ to find out who is mofi; virtuous and moll wor- 
sthy to addrefs the god) worlbips, and retires- ' . . 

At any other.time when, this god is worfliippcd, a, fowl and:goat 
crificedj and the Maungy, ot p.erfon who, prays, is attended by two dnmVi 
mers and'aiiiold.man, who has no _Wij[)e,iand . frorn.age has’ no connexion 
with women, to partake of the offerings with the jveacher, of whjeh others, 
who have: forfworn all ebnnexion with women, and drinking'!intoxicating 
liquors, may {hare: whoever violates,this vow by drinking, or .cohabit¬ 
ing with women, it is believed, will become foolilh, yet he may recover 
I.US reafon, by alking pardon of the god,, and by offering, a ffowi and goat, 

H 
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with .'prayer TO facrifice a* the ihrine, but he can never be a Uoek Mokt, or 
i4n*«l^ eater, again, 

•*? 

•IntE men and women mufl not approach or profane the place where 
iKuxE Y is depofited : by fpitting towards him, or by doing any uncleanly 
aft near it; ftould any perfon, through forgetfulnefs, or ignorancej be guil¬ 
ty of any fuch afts, by fpitting, he will get a fore mouth j and other more 
offenfive tranlg^flions, are pioduftive of a ftrangury, or fiux, refpeftively^ 
and thele difeafes are often conhdered as the effefts of fome heedlefs tranf. 
greffion of the above nature, which is difeovered by the Satane^ or fuch 
like proof I thehr remedy is to give a fowl to the Mamgy^ who makes an of¬ 
fering of it to the god, who is thus appeafed. If the patient recovers, -well j 
if not, the friends go to a neighbouring village, to find out by the Satane 
the caufe of their.icIation'*s illnefs : if he is not thus relieved, they go to 
a fecond,; ^nd on failing, they confider it as an affliftion by the*difpenfa- 
tion of the Supreme Beings who will cither fpare, Ihorten, or prolong the 
life of the offending patient, according to his will. 

The C5//£7m-fcftiv^l 5c held but once in three years. The celebration 
<of it fo feldom is pvob^ly from its being very expenfive to the Mmfigy^ 
tvho bears the charge. It is not every village that has a Chalnadj though he 
is confidered as the God that prefides over the welfare of villages; hut, like 
RtrsBY Nan, he is not fuppofed to be eflential to their happinefs, .till the 
inhabitants are harr^ffed by fome plague, orpefiilence; when the Demamrx, 
on being confitlted, informs the Maungy^ that this Deity is defirous of hav¬ 
ing a 'tHoi- railed:; that effefting this, and worlhiping him, will put an end 
to their misfortunes- The Demauno thenjdreams of the place, where this 
fhrinc Is to be found, in the ihape of a black ftone, he proceeds in the morn- 
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ing to dlfcover it, obferving tbe fame forms, as are defcribed ia obtaining 
Ruxey Nad : when found, the ftone is placed under, thelhade of a 
mufJ-tttQ contiguous to the village^, and undergoes no alteration, in 

form from the chiffel. 



Among the preparations for the Cbitaria-hR-ivU, the Maungy mufl: pro¬ 
vide a cow, and a piece of red-filk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. 
The Satane, as ufual, is performed, to find out what two of the Maungy s 
vaffals will be moft acceptable to the god-head, to. pray. This point be¬ 
ing fettled, and every thing ready, a day is fixed; on the eve of this holi 
day, the piece of filk is cut in two, and one part given to one of the wives 
of each of the preachers, with whom their hulbands have not cohabited for 
ten or fifteen days previoufly. The J)cmarmo, Maungy, Cutwal, Phojedar, Jem- 
madars, and Bundareens, having been invited into one of the preachers houf- 
es, the Dmauno gives water to two Kalewars, one Doleivar, one Mangeera, 
and one Jelaum, to wafh their hands; and thefe muficians are taken into the 
houfe: a feaft is ferved, of which all prefent partake, as foon as the chiefs 
haye thrown alittle of each difh away, in the name of Chalnad. I muft 
here digrefs to obferve, that it is a cuftom through all the hills, to throw a 
little of their meat away, at every meal, previous to their eating, and the 
fame rule is obferved in drinking, the intention of which, is to avert any bad 
confcquence from any devil, or evil fpirit, having defiled it: the Bandareens, 
whofe particular province it is, at all feftivals, to ferve out the toddy, or fpi- 
rits, perform that office; and the chiefs, having fpilled a little alfo ia the 
name of Chalnad for a libation, the party drink, and fing all night, in 
praife of Chitariah Gosaih, invoking his protedlion, the muficians, or 
'rather drummers, beating at the fame time ; ffiould any per/on fing a differ¬ 
ent fong, he is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, and the blood fprinkled ovei 
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tfrt wHole party j duriTig the coUrfe oF the night, they patrolc the village five 
tithes, leading a cow with themt in the morning, the Demauno^ the two 
preach^rfe and dtummers.^roceedito with the cow ; having finifhcd 

their prayers, the caw is facrificed by one of the preachers, in fuch a manner, 
that the blood may fall on the Ihrine; a feaft is immediately made of the 
fielh, and all the men who accompanied them from the village, except fiich 
•as may be difqualified from domeftick caules, partake of it. On ,their return 
to the village, they fend notice of their approach, that the two wives of 
the preachers, between Whom the piece of filk was divided, may take 
off their clothes and ornaments, and tie the fil . round their. middles, 
covering them from their waifts to their knees: their hair is faftened 
in a knot on the crown of their heads, and every part of their body, 
which is expofed, is fpotted with a mixture made of turmerick pow¬ 
dered, and the hedrt, or white part, of Indian-coxn^ which is finely ground 
for that purpofe; part of this is alfo fent to the preachers, that they 
my be fpotted in the fame manner, and with it the halves of four mats 
thus prepared. The two women (the whole village, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren being affembled to fee the proceflion) fet out, one following the other, 
and taking care not to advance the foot which is up, beyond the toe of that 
on the ground, to meet the preachers, who obferve the fame pace as their 
wives ; and the mats, as the parties pafs over them, are always taken up 
and placed again before: having, pafled each other, the women take place 
behind the men, and follow them by the fame ftep at which they at firll 
fet out, to the houfe of one of the preachers; when arrived, the men tak¬ 
ing ohe fide* and the women the other, they walh and change their 
clothes : here the ceremony ends; and the preachers, with their wives, ar^ 
invited to a feaft at the . AfatfwgyV. 
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The above is the only feftival where women can affift, or bear any part, 
as a woman never prays in publiok on thefe hills: it has before been faid, 
that they are to recommend themfelvea to the protedion of the Supreme 
Being, morning and night. During the time of the above feftiva], the com*, 
pliment of a falam is not paid to* any perftxK 

Pow Gosaih, or the God of the Road, or Highway, is the firft woi'^ 
ihip young men perform, though it is not undertaken till fome accident 
has induced the perfon to confult the Cffereen, or whether his pray-^ 

ing and making an offering will be acceptable. This trial is perhaps of 
itfelf fufficient to confirm the opinion, that Pow Gosaih is offended : there- 
fore'*tbe. young fuppliant vows to worlhip him. On the day of thankf- 
giving,. on which the new Takalloo is firif eaten of, or on the day ap¬ 
pointed for the new KofararK^h-Zxv&Ay he proceeds to a high-road, and cleans 
and walhes a fmall fpace, under the fhade of a young bale~\xQt : in the cen¬ 
tre of this, he plants » branch of the muckmun~trec; round it, he makes 
marks and fjjots*, with red paint, and with a handful of rice, which he lays 
clofe to the branch, placing a hen’s egg on it, on which three ftreaks of 
red paint were drawn, he invokes the Supreme Being, and God of the Road,, 
to proted him while travelling, and faerifices a cock,ahe blood of which is 
thrown on the muckmun-hrzneh ; the offering, being dreffed with rice, is 
eaten by the fuppliant, and fuch as may have attended him; the ceremo¬ 
ny ends by breaking the hens egg, and is never repeated by him, unlcfs he 
fhould again meet with fome accident while travelling, on which the Cber^ 
reeriy ot SatanCy is reforted to, for a confirmation of the apprehenfion, that 
it was caufed by Pow Gosaih’s refentment,, and his defire of being wor-* 
fliippid. 
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Dewary Gosaih, or the God, who is fuppoied to prcfidcover the welfare- 
of families, is the fecond worfhip which men perform ; there is no fixed time 
for it; he who difeovers By the Cherreen, or Satane, that the welfare of hirti- 
felf and family depends on his holding this feftival, diftils fpirits, purchafes 
a hog, rice, red paint, and oil, and, having fixed on a day, invites his 
Maungy and friends on the day appointed: a final! fpace, before the thrcfhold, 
is brufhed and wafhed, and a branch of the muckmun planted in it: on 
this fbme red paint is put, as well as marks made round it. The Maungy 
and his officers arc taken into the fuppliant’s houfe, when pots of fpirits and 
provifions arc given to the former, as well as meat and drink to all the com¬ 
pany : after a fhort repaft, the fuppliant, with a hen’s egg and a handful of 
rice, approaches the muckmun branch, clofe to which the former is^ ^epo- 
fited on the latter; during this ceremony, he implores the Supreme Being and 
Dew ary Gos a i h to be propitious to him and family: the hog is facrificed by 
a relation, as an offering to Dewary Gosaih with profeffions of again ob- 
fervingthe feftival, whenever Dewary GosAiii may defire it: a feaftis made 
with the oblation, and at, the conclufion, the fuppliant breaks the egg, 
pulls up the muckmun~\ix^nc\ which he places on the roof of his houfe. 

K.ULL Gosaih, or the Ceres of the mountaineers, is worfhipped annually by 
cultivators, in the feafon of fowing their fields: the proper time is afeertain- 
cd by confulting the Demauno, and confirmed by either the Cherreenox Satane^ 
and is attended with more or lefs expenfe, according to the means of the 
fuppliant; if poor, it is deemed ftifficient to make an offering of acock; thofc 
who can afford it, purchafe a cut hog, and a cut goat, diftil fpirits, buy rice, 
red paint, and oil, and invite the Demauno to affift them in praying, as well 
as their friends, chiefs, and neighbours, to a feaft. On the day appointed,, the 
Demauno goes early to aid in diftilling fpirits, and in other preparations for 
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the ftaft: the chiefs and others, having entered the fuppliant’s houfe, are 
prefented with meat, and fpirituous liquors to drink.: the Demazmo is alfo in¬ 
troduced with two Kalewars, and one Doleicar: he, and the fuppliant, and 
the Mmngy^ facing the middle fupporter of the houfe, pray for the welfare of 
the mafter, making a libation, and throwing down fome meat, in the name of 
Goomo Gosaih, and of Kull Gos^^ih : tlie Demauno and fnppliant burn 
incenfe, while the Kalewars and IDokwar beat, and the Maungy and chiefs eat 
and drink.: after this the fuppliant proceeds, with the Demauno, mulicians, and 
all who may be difpofed to join in the procfeffion, to his field, where at the 
flump of a tree, having cleaned a fmall fpace, and planted a branch of the 
muckmun, and prayed with the forms already defcrihed, burning incenfe, the 
goat and hog are facrificed by a relation of the fuppliants (who gets a ru¬ 
pee and a turban for this.fccred office) fo that fome of the blood may fall 
on the muckmun branch, and of which the Demauno pretends to drink a con- 
fiderahle quantity: he gives out that the blood digefls in Iiis throat; and does 
not pafs into his flomach. 

Oji-eachof thefe olferings, the Maungy Is prefented with a fore-quarter for 
his family, and of the remainder all, except fuch whofe wives are in their 
reparation, partakej at the conclufion, the Demauno gives water to the mufi- 
cians, and the fuppliant, to wafh their hands, who return with the latter, 
and feaft and drink at his houfe, as long as any fragment of the provifions, 
whichhadbeenprepared for thefeflival, remains. 

T.HEi)/?»wa»<?having.defiredany perfon to worfhip Goomo GosAiH,nnd 
the Cherreen or having confinned his ordinance, the fuppliant mufl rear 
a cut kid, and cut pig, for that exprefs purpofe, about twojears, more or 
Sefet having acquired property enough to perform his promife, for it is at- 
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tended with confiderable expenfe, he fends invitations to his chief and vaf- 
fals, tothofealfo in the neighbourhood, and to his relations; and, to mark 
the time for the feftival, ’a firing with a number of knots, equal to the num¬ 
ber of days, that will intervene, is fent to each j from thefe firings to .avert 
miflakes, one knot is daUy cut; in the interval the fuppliant is employed in 
diflilling fpirits, and collefting materials, fuch as rice, oil, red paint, &,c. 
when one knot remains, the guefls aflemble, and, on the morning of the day 
appointed, fomc of the fuppliant’s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three Fmall muckmun-trtcs; before the firft is hewn, aoock is 
facrificed, that the blood may fall on it, and fome fpirits thrown on it, as a 
libation to Goomo : as -foon as the branches and bark are flripped off, two men 
are fufficient to carry each tree, and lay them without the village, where k 
is their bufinefs to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from touching them j and 
the fuppliant, intormed of their arrival, fends them drink for their trouble j in' 
the mean time, he takes the chiefs, and their officers, with the two men who 
had prayed at the C>6///^?m-feflival, into his houfe, and prefents the Mam^ 
•with two pots of fpirits and a hogj tire Demauno^ two Kakwars, and a DoL^ 
war alfo go in; at their entrance, the Demamo gives water to the mufi-iahs 
to wafh their hands; he takes a fmall wicker bafket, containing-about a 
of rice, on which he puts red paint, and places it with tvvx) pans near the 
middle fuppofter; during this-the Kalenvars and Dolewar beat, and inccnfe k 
burning; iht Maungy having made a libation, thrown out fome meat, and fa¬ 
crificed the hog, in the name of their gods, he and the chiefs eat and drinks 

Th e Demauno, fuppliant, and mifficians, repair to wliere the trees are; whence 
the trees are brought home, laid length-^wifc, eafl and w'efl, cut the proper 
length, and the fuppliant and his wife fprinkle turmerick-water on thfem : the 
Demauno mounting aflride on the one which liad been firfl cut, is carried fiyjp 
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times iound the houfe, when they arfe taken in, and, fome earth being dug, 
are united to the middle fupporter, (whicvJ is Called Goomo) being firft d otted 
with red paint, and bound with a red filk thread. Incenfe is burned, and the 
Demauno, with a handful of rice, prays, laying the rice down, and placing a 
hen’s egg on it, which had been previoufly thrice iucaked with red paint: the 
fuppliant, receiving a handful of rice from the Demaunot alfo prays, throwing it 
on the egg, when one of his relations brings up the fat goat, and facrifices it 
fo that-the; blood may fall on the Goomo, ^or this facred office, he gets a ru¬ 
pee and a lirban. The Demauno, fuppliant, and mulicians, and all who may 
be difpofed to be of the proceffion, proceed-to a field, where, fweeping and 
waffiing near the ftump of a tree, they plant the branch of a muckmun^ and 
pound it and on it make ftreaks of red paint ; incenfe is then bi^tned, and 
with a handful of rice and a hen’s egg, the Demauno and fuppliant repeat 
the prayers and ceremony which had been obfervcd in the houfe, when the fat 
hog, and another goat, are facrificed by a relation; .fome of the blood of thele 
animals mufi; fall on the muckmun, and the Demauno drinks of it. 

A FORE quarter of each of the offerings being fent to the Maungy, they 
feafc and return: previous to entering the fuppliants houfe, the Demauno 
gives him and the muficians water to wafh their hands. The relations of 
the fuppliant attend him,_ prefent him with fpirits, and a cock each, and 
anoint him, his wives, and children with oil: he facrifices the cocks, 
makes a libation, and throws away fome it-eat in the name of Goomo: they 
feaft and drink for two or three days, and then repair to thisi homes; on 
the fifth day the ceremony concludes by the fuppliant facrificing a cock to 
Goomo Gosaih and another to Kull Gosaih, 

Goomo Gosaih is alfo worfliipped as above, with this difference that the 
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itippliaftt does not eat, drink, or fmoke in his houfe, or partake of any 
thing that had been in his honffe, for feveral days before the feftival, nor 
is he ylloWfed to partake q^' the offerings, and this prohibition continues for 
five days after the feftival, which is called O»gofs Gomoo GosAHt* 

The worfhip of Ch^umdahOosaih is fb expenfive, that none but chiefs, 
er inen of property, can ever aftbrd it, and thefe not oftener than once iti' 
three years, and therefore the varies to this fhrine moft frequently exceed 
that period for fo expenfive a ceremony. They firft confult the Demaum, 
^d have recourfe to the Chrrreertr and Satiane, both of which muft agree 
with what the Dm^«;;r<jprefcnbes. before this feftival can be held: when 
thus ordained, the fappliant muft provide about a dozen hogs, as many 
goats, about three fcorc feers of rice, two of red paint, fifteen of oil;; 
about twelve rupees mu^. be expended in fpirits, and fome fcores of cook¬ 
ing pots, difhes, and cups for drinking, laid in-, as well as a few peacock’s- 
tails, a fan, three bamboos, nine fcore trees, and fbme red’ftones, 

which arc ground for paint, and alfo fome charcoal: thus prepared, the fup- 
l^liant fends firings, with knots numbering the intervening days, with in¬ 
vitations to his relations, and neighbouring chief?. On the day appomted, 
feme tkwfands afferrfble and are varioufly employed; fome grind the. red' 
ftone for paint, others charcoal tO mix with oil, while a great number are 
occupied irt ftripping the bark off the nataria, which is effcdled in one 
piece of four cubits long by bruizing it;!three bamboos are then made- 
ftraight by oil and fire, and are of the fame length with the nataria bark; 

a fat bog, grain, and feveral pots of fpirits, are fent to the workers. The 

red ftone and charcoal being ground, arc mixed feparately with oil, and a 
quantity of hog’s blood added to both’: the barks of the tiaiana have about 
a cubit of the lower end of each blackened with the cha'rcoal> another 
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<cubit is left of the natural colour, and above it one pubit is pairiited ped j 
•caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos,, and necks made in thbm; on one 
of thefe,, four fcore and an half of barks arc bound with twine dipped in 
oil, on the fecond, three fcore are bound, and on the third, one fcore 
and a half j the heads of thefe three are ornamented with a profufion of 
peacock’s tail feathers, thus prepared* they are called CHUjMDArf (Sqsaih, 
and carried to the fuppliant’s houfe, where for the workmen a hqg is drefli- 
cd with grain, that they may be feafled for their trouble: a hog, two ppts 
of fpirits, grain and fait, are prefented to every chief, for himfelf and vaf- 
fals, who honours the fuppliant with his company} as much isalfogivfn 
;to his own relations, and a like quantity to the relations of his wives, and 
.meat and drink is diftributed to all alfembled: the women, who drefs thefe 
provifions, exclufive of their daily hire, have a hog given to them that 
'they may eat together, as they are not allowed to feail with the men, 

T»e Ciumdai-hamhoos havingbeen brought about evening, and placed 
;,?gainft the fuppliant’s houfe, he and the Demaum rub the ends on the 
ground with oil, and mark them with red paint, when the latter, with a 
•hen’s egg and a handful of rice, prays, obferving the ufual c mony, that 
Chumdah Gqsaih may be prepitious to the fuppJiant, v to follows his 
example, and alfo makes an offering laf a cut hog, which he facrifices fo 
rthat the blood may fall on the bamboos, the largeft of which, or one with 
the greateft number of barks pendant to it, he prefents to one of his relations, 
tthe fecond in fize to one of his wives relations, and the third to any volun¬ 
teer. The three perfons, thus favoured, fijpport the Chumdahs by cloth 
tied^Qund thek waifts, and balance them with their hands, dancing as long 

they can: when fatigued, they are relieved indifcriminately, without 
wy difinflfoni and this amufement, widt tnafic, continues all night; fo 
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the morning, the Dmauno and fihppliant pray at the middle fupporter of 
the latter’s houfe, with the ufual forms, when a cut goat is brought as an 
offering, and facrificed by a relation : hence they repair to his field, taking 
with them ihe Cbumdah, and again pray near the flump of a tree, where a 
fmall fpace is brufhed and wafhed for the purpofe, and abranchof the muckmun 
planted, in addition to the egg and rice depofited here by the Demauno and fup- 
pliant; a fhrinefor Kull Gosaih is walhed, rubbed with oil, red paint put 
on it, and bound with a red filk thread, and placed clofe to the muckmun- 
branch, when a goat and two hogs are facrificed by a relation, that the 
blood may fall or be fprinkled on theflirine Chumdah and branch j for this 
office, he gets a rupee and a turban : the offerings being dreffed are eaten 
with grain: the party having feafled return, bringing with them the Chumdah^, 
which are carried five times round the fuppliant’s houfe, and then placed 
againfl eaves, where they remain five days, at the expiration of which, a 
Jeer of takallone is ferved out to every perfon who applies for it at the fup¬ 
pliant’s houfe j but four men are Rationed at each of the four doors, that every 
perfon who goes out with the taiallone, may receive a blow with the open- 
hand, from each of the four men ffationed at the door he pafles out of: at 
the conclufion of this ceremony, the Chumdah-hzmhoos are taken into the 
houfe, and fufpended to the roof; the fuppliant repairs to the field, and 
makes an offering of an hog and prays at the fhrine of Kull Gosaih, 
whence he returns and facrifices a goat at the middle fupporter of his 
houfe, with prayer •, thefe offerings are drefifed, and, as is cuilomary,. they 
feaft on them^ 

When the kojarane fmall grain like what the lowlanders call collyey 
is reaping in No'^ember^ or the beginning of 'December, a feflival fl held as a 
thankfgiving before the r , ' grain is eaten of. Materials for a feaft being 
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prepared, a day is fixed by the Maungy, v/ho invites the chiefs of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages: on the day appointed, the two men, who prayed at the 
CA«‘^?m-fcftival, proceed to Cbalaad to pray, and facrificc a goat, which, 
with fome kofarane, is an offering at the Nad to ChitariahGosaih : ontheir 
return to the village, the Maungy has his kondone brought out, on which he 
prays, and immolates a fowl: during this, the dungareahar ^ or valfals, repair to 
their fields, offer thankfgiving,make an oblation to Kull Gos AiH,and return 
to their houfes to eat of the new kofaranet as foon as the inhabitants affem- 
ble at the Maungy's houfe, the men fitf'ng on one fide, and the women on 
the other, the Phojedar prefents a hog, a meafure of kofarane, and a pot of 
fpirits, to the Maungy, in the name of his vaffals, by whom thefe had been 

A* 

Contributed; on receiving them, he bleffes his vafiTals, and exhorts them to 
induflry and good behaviour, after which, making a libation in the names of 
all their gods, and of their dead, he drinks, an*’ dfo throws a little of 
the kojorane away, repeating the fame pious exclamations, which ceremony 
is the commencement of the feftivity and drinking, that lafts for feveral days. 

On reaping the takallone (Indian-corn) in Auguji or Stptmber, there is al- 
fo'a feftival. Each man repairs to his field, with either a hog, goat, or 
fowl, to facrifice to Kull Gosaih, to whom he prays, and, having fcafted, 
returr. • home, where another repaft is prepared > and on this day it is cuftoni- 
ary for every family in the village, to diitribute a little of what they have 
prepared for their fcaft, to every houfe. 

Should any perfon eat of new Kofarane or fakalone, before the feftival, 
and publick thankfgiving at the reaping of thefe crops, the Maungy fines 
the offenders a cock, which is facrificed by the fwo preachers at the 
fhrinc of Cbittdriab, 
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The mountaineers '’re rcprefeaipd p have, ipgenera;!;, an amorous diC- 
pofitionj. their folicituae and attentions, when in lQ\fe, are faid ta be uncea^r 
ing;. if feparated but for^an hour, the Iqvers are rntfemblc} theyoonces^ 
their meat to prefent to each other privatdy, the lady dreffes whatever .nice 
things fhe can fecrete from her parents, to treat her lover with, and he 
prefents her with rings, and beads, and treats her with toddy j they go tp- 
market and e^tchange paun and tobacco, and, on their return, Ihould they 
perceive an acquaintance, they feparate to avoid being {eea in^company, 
but by affignation foon meefe again; they retire to deep together, bntdeldom 
are giplty of that indifcietion, which is htepatrahle, though the fine for ifuch 
imprudent candud, which the pa^es are afraid to conceal, is a heg, and ^ 
goat, to the Maungy, who facrifices them pn the fpot, where frailty made 
-them tranfgrefs, and fprinjcles fonier)f the blood on tliem, to vvafh out the 
dain from his land, ox rather to appeafe an incenfed deity, who fails not to 
punifh for fuch abominations: thus when a virgin is deflowered with he|i 
oonfent, the blood of the offering is fuppofed to atone for their hn. Should 
the couple agree to,come together as man and wife, the Maungy prodaims 
it, and they arc immediately confidered to be married, without any further 
ceremony or expenfe: the man has the option of taking her for his wife:< 
fhe however has the privilege of demanding a regular marriage, W^kih 
implies the ufual prefents, and the tinie for the wnd<iing is fixpd, ; 

PoLYGAMV is allowed; a man may marry as many wives as his eirepm? 
-ffances will admit of, that is, as often as he can defray the expenfes of the 
nuptials. When he fees a girl whom he wilhes to efpoufe, he fends a 
friend to her parents to alk her in marriage; they refer him to the lady; 
fhould he obtain her confent, he acquaints the parents, who defire 

him to return to the fuitor to adyife him of their acquiekence, and .tiwyi 
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Rfe m'sf prepare the ufual prefcnts of poonate (beads) and tuBaca-ne [a; t\n'^ 
fbf the neck), to prefent to the lady which berng accepted, flte is boniim 
dcTfcd betrothed to him> and he, as foon as he can procure money for the 
expenfe of the nupfia- ?^ muft provide a turban for the lady's father, with 
one rupee, alfo a rupee and a piece of cloth for her mother,/ and a rupee and a 
piece of cloth for feveral of the neareft relations y thefe and the materials for 
the marriage feaft being provided^ a day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, 
with his relations, proceed to the bride’s father’s houfe, where they are fcated 
om GO'ts and mats, and after a repall, the bride’s father taking his daughs 
ter’s hand, and giving it to the bridegroom, he publickly admonifhes him 
tfo ufo her well and kindly, and not to murder her, threatening to retaliate j- 
Rut if Ihc fhoul'd die a natural death, or hy means of the devil, it cannot be 
Helpedon the cortcltffion of this exhortation; the bridegrodtrA with the 
little finger of His right-hand, marks the bride’s fOreheafi with red paint; 
and the fame little finger being linked with the little finger of the bride’s 
right hand, he leads her out of the Houfe to his own: at the expiration of 
five days, the bridegroom, with his bride, returns to her father’s, well flock¬ 
ed w’ifh provifions for feafting, and, having paffed two or three days^ witlv 
Aeir parents, they go home,, and the ceremony concludes* 

A MAN dying and leaving widows, His younger brothers, or yoUhger cOu- 
fins of fhe firft and fecond degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows 
as wives: if the parties agree on thefe occafions; the children go with their 
mother; if the widow prefers returning to her relations, the children under, 
ten years of age go with her, and fhe is-entitled to a rupee and a piece of 
Clifrth annually, for bringing them up; when arrived at that period of life, 
they are !^t t© the relation of their’father, who paid their mother for tak¬ 
ing care of them. When a woman has ten children, her eldefl brother may 
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claim one j the right is.acknowledged from cuftom, though it cannot be en¬ 
forced j the child thus adopted by ■dn u^iclc, is treated as, and has every pri¬ 
vilege of, his own children: fhould this fon by adoption arrive at manhood, 
die, and leave property, it is equally divided between the adopter and the 
father of the deceafed 

A MAN defirous of marrying a widow, deputes a friend to alk her in 
marriage; Ihould fhe confent, fhe refers him to her late hufband's reja* 
tions, the neareft of whom, for his acquiefcence, is entitled to two rupees 
and a turban; the parents of the widow are next confulted; fhould they 
approve, they are entitled to fon\e trifling prefents, on which, the father 
gives his daugher’s hand# exhoitmg the bridegroom, as related in the de- 
feription of a marriage; the red paint i^ not ufed on a fecond marriage; a 
feaft concludes the whole. 

A MAN cannot marry a relation, though he may marry his wife’s fifters, 
except in the inftance of younger brothers, coufins, and nephews, receiving 
one each, or more, of their lenior kinfman’s widows, who are treated and 
confidered as wives, though there is no expenfe,, or ceremony, attending 
their union. 

Should a girl be compelled by her parents to marry a man whom fhe 
diflikes, and ftiould fhe be unhappy, and leave her hufband, and in defpair 
put an end to herfelf, the parents get a court appointed, to inquire how 
their fon-in-law behaved to their daughter; if it lliould appear, that he 
treated her cruelly, he is confidered guilty of murder, and fined, but not 
fo heavily, as is common for the comiimtation of blood if on the contra^ 
ry it fhould appear, that he behaved well to her, it is deemed fuicide. 
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Should a married woman elope with a man, and the party hepurfued, 
'"feized and brought back, judges are appointed to try the man, who is ge¬ 
nerally fined one or two fcore of rupees: the hulband may or may not 
receive his wife, and the feducer has to pay the fine. 

A MAN, convided of having committed adultery, is fined twenty or 
thirty rupees: he is alfo obliged to furniih a hog, the blood of which, 
being fprinkled on the adulterer and adulterefs, waflres away their fin, 
and. It IS believed, will avert divine vengeance: the ceremony ends with a 
feaft, and, the parties thus purified, the hufiiand and friends are reconcil¬ 
ed.- The adulterefs in general reveals the fecretj as a fuperftitious Idea is 
entertained, that, if concealed, the inhabitants of the village will be vi- 
fited by a plague, or that a tiger or venomous animal will deftroy them. 
When any of thefe happens, it is rellgioufly believed to proceed from 
the immorality and evil doings of fome individual, and as a punilhment for 
feme conceiled fin, to diTcover wh'idh they have pradices, in which they 
place implicit faith: one is called Satane, and is as follows. A*place large 
enough for a man to lit in, is brulhed and walhed, in the middle of which 
a finall branch of the Bale tree is planted, and a perfbn fits oppofite to it, 
another fupplies him with a few grains of rice, on a Bale leaf, fome of 
which he throws on the branch, the remainder he is to eat, the perfon who 
gave it to him, repeating that beds to fwailow it, in the names of all the 
Eihabitants of the village j in which Ihould.the finner be, it is believed God 
will make him throw up the rice: Ihould this happen, he is next to eat fome 
in the names of families, and again in the name of all the individuals, who 
compofe that, on which the Satane proof fklls. Another is called Cberreen, 
and is thus; a Hone is fufpended to a firing, which, it is believed, will be tolf. 
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ed to and fro, on the name of the vHlage, family, and offender j the third 19'' 
called Gobereeriy and is of a more ferious nature, than the two former. A- 
pot with fome cow dung, oil, and water, is put oa the fire ,• when boiRng, 
ring is thrown ineach perfon approaches to take out the ring, calling oir- 
God to proteit him if innocent, and to burn him if guilty: on this trial, it is. 
believed, the innocent will efcape unhurt in taking out the ring, and that the- 
guilty perfon will be feverely burned, without being able to put his hand itt; 
rile pot, as the mixture,.it is faid, wUl boiL up tq, meet his hand,. 

When a married man has been detected in committing fornication, his: 
wife or wives may infift on a hog or goat being facrificed, to fprinkle tha 
blood over him; being thus purified, it is believed this ceremony expktea 
divine vengeance, which would fhoner or later alight on him or fome. of his. 
family, for this f^n.. 

Witchcraft and forcery are moil firmly believed, and accidents-os- 
difeafes,. which elude their little ikill in medicine, are attributed to fome per« 
fon fuppofed to.be ikilled in thefe arts, who-has bewitched them;, when fuch; 
a conviadon is admitted, the Cherreen is confulted, and again the Satane, both; 
repeatedly,, till fome perfon be named: to confirm this ideal proof, which is. 
received as infallible,, an ordeal is undertaken, , and on the part of fuch perr»- 
^11 (fuppofed to be bewitched) five men are employed, who ate qualified,, 
and acquainted with this mode of trial; fuch as are born immaturely cannot, 
be engaged in it; thefe five proceed tQ>a retired place on the banks of a river, 
before day-light, taking with them wood of a particular kind, and make a fire, 
to heat iron : one of thefe is to touch the iron when red hot with his 
tongue, but is firfi; to bathe : while he is performing his ablution, the others, 
heat the iron ;. when, red hot, a little rice is. thrown on it,, in the name of the.- 
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j^rfbrt atediricd' of witchcraft, and Birmait, die God of Firtf, ttchorted to 
dcy jiiflice :• if it confiimes, he w confidered guilty, if not, not: die Tdfooy or 
perfon who- touches the iron, keeping one foot in the water, puts'tlje iron 
to his tongue, and muft repeat it as often as nine times, if the firfl and fe- 
cond touch does not burn, which however cannot happen: on the I'atoo be¬ 
ing' bnirned, the party return before fun rile, and on their approach to their 
ViWage, the friends of the Irek perfon are called out to fee the I’atdo's tongue; 
die perfon acenfed may objedt to the trial, and infift on its being held over 
again, chat two perfons may go on his part to witnefs it; on this proof, 
the uffi&rturtate perfon is feized and punifhed, till he or fhc acknowledges' 
the crimes it mufl: alfo be told who inilrudled him, or her, in the pradticc 
•of this evil arfj' the Chouragay or warlock, is now brought to the lick per- 
foOy to exordfe' him from his fpell: diould he recover, the Chouraga is com¬ 
pelled- to pay one rupee to him, one to the Maungy of the village, one to 
the four perfons who witneflfed the Ordeal, and eight annas to the 'Tdtoo : on 
the other hand, Ihould he die, the ChauragaxnvA either fuffer death, or re¬ 
deem his life (at the option of the friends of the deceafed) at the price efta- 
blifhed for the commutation of.blood: again the friends of the Chouraga may 
retaliate on the perfon, whom their relation accuftd of having inUruftcd him 
inforcery. 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, when their refpedlive 
wives are pregnant, that the offspring, in the event of there being a boy and 
a girl, fhall be married to each other: on thefe occafions, the ceremony 
may be performed, when the parties are about eight or ten years old. Should 
the father of the girl violate the engagement, and give his daughter to ano¬ 
ther perfon, the father of the boy will obtain a fine equal to the expenfe of 
■a marriage, which is rated according to their circumflances; whereas, fhould 
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tiie father of the boy, notwithftanding his contract, marry his fon before her 
has performed his pajt, the father of the girl is entitled to a fine of a turbam 
and one rupee; after which,, it may ftill be performed,, or not,, as the parties 
mutually agree.. 

When a woman is in labour, four or five of her relations and neighbours* 
aflemble to attend her j amongfl thefe, the mofl experienced does the du*y» 
of a mid-wife; the woman keeps her houfe for five days, and her hufband* 
attends her, . during which he mufi; not enter any perfon’s houfe, or field, nor> 
until he and his wife have wafhed their clothes and bathed: on,this day, the* 
child is named by the father; but if he be not prefent, the mother gives a* 
name; however this name may, be changed before the child is- weaned; after^ 
this, they go out as ufual; the women,, who attended her in child-bed, are en—- 
titled to a feafl, are anointed with oil, . and their foreheac’s painted red, a* 
piece of cloth is given to the one who performed the office of a mid-wife, and. 
a little grain, or fome other, trifling acknowledgement, to the others, for their- 
friendly afliftance. 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father fends a friend to his 
Maungy, to folicit ground to bury the body, which being complied with,, the- 
the corpfe is carried to the grave, in a place allotted for public burial, and in¬ 
terred with its'head to the north: for infants of this defcription, no further ce¬ 
remony is obferved; but, when a child dies that has been weaned, at the ex-* 
piration of five days, the relaticms and neighbours are invited to a feafl: called‘t 
Boget which being prepared, the father, or nearefl; male relation, takes a little of' 
every thing that may be drefled, and proceeds to the road leading to the bury- • 
ing-ground, where he throws, them away in the name of God and the deceaf- - 
cd,. Jjie intention of which is to avert the like misfortune in future,.and re^- 
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ftiming to his houfe, the company are feafted, all obferving the fame cuftom 
of throwing away a little in the name of God and the deceafed, previous to 
eating. Another entertainment, fimilar to this, is given at the expiration of 
a year, and annually, at the thankfgiving for reaping the takalho and kofarane: 
Ibme of eachof thefe grains are thrown away^in the name of God and of the 
deceafed. 

When a child is ftill-born, the body is put into an earthen pot by the wc* 
men who attend, and covered with leaves; the father carries the pot into the 
jungles, places it near the ftem of a tree, and covers it with fome brufh wood, 
where he leaves it, and there is no further ceremony^ 

The corpfe of a peribn dying of the fmall-pox, or meafles, is taken with 
the bed-ftead into a jungle about a mile from the village, and placed undeMhe 
lhadeof a tree, where the body, the bed-ftead, and clothes, are covered with 
leaves and branches, and left :-thofe, whoattend the funeral, bathe before they 
return to their homes: at the expiration of a year, the relations, being prepar¬ 
ed for a fcftival, proceed out of the village, on the road leading to where the 
body-was placed; with all whom they invite where one of the kinfmen hav¬ 
ing prayed,-and thrown away a fmall portion of the fcalt, and made a libation 
in the name of the deceafed, the party alTembled partake of it, , -and return. 
The bodies of moft others, dying a natural death,^ are buried, - and the caufe 
affigned for difpofing of the bodies of thofe, who die of the fmall-pox as de- 
fcribed above, is a fuperfiitious idea, that fiich an adl will avert any fur¬ 
ther fatality j whereas, if buried, it will continue to rage, and carry off every 
inhabitant of the village, which is reported to have happened formerly. 

Wh E N a ypung man, or virgin,, who is marriageable, dies, the father, or near^ 
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eft relation, fends a friend to folicit four cubits of gfOttnd, to bttf7 tbe dteceaf*. 
cd, from the Maungy, who afks rf the relations’ propofe putting the fred*'5ftead 
into the grave with the body, in which cafe a rtrpeeis paid to Ifim for the 
purchafe of a hog. No time is loft in carrying the body td the burying- 
ground, where a grave of a foot and a half or two feet deep being dug north 
and fouth, the head is placed towards the former point j the body is covered 
with pieces of green wood laid ac-rofs it j after this fome long grafs, and then 
the earth, which had been taken out, is thrown over the grafs,* to concfnde, 
fmall ftones are laid to encompafs the grave, and a few over the mid'di'e of the 
body. No women or girls arc allowed to go to funerals, rfOTare piiayers faid; 
on the return of the party, it is cuftomary for the whole to wafti th&r Ibgs md 
arms previous to entering their houfes. 

The hog which the Matmgy had purchafed with the rupee, that was pail 
for permifTion to depofit the bed-ftead with the corpfe, is facrificed by him; the 
liver being taken out and roafted, the Maungy takes a fmall bit, and caftingk 
,away with feme of the blood, in the name of God and of the deceafed, .the re* 
mainder is divided among fuch men as may be prefent, who repeat what the 
Maungyh.2idi faid, throwing a little away before they eat; after this repaft, the car* 
cafe is divided j the M?w«gyfeparating a fore-quarter for his family, (hares on the 
remainder in proportion with every inhabitant of the village. At the expiratioa 
of five days, the Boge is obferved, and eveiy family in the village, or as many as 
the relations can entertain., are invited; when the father has performed the ce¬ 
remony of carrying a little of every thing that is drelfed, with fome fpirits, pro¬ 
vided folely for the purpofe of a libation, to the road leading to the burying- 
ground, and there caft them away in the name of God and of tlie deceafed, the 
company aflembled are all fer.ved, whether male or female, old or young, on fe- 
pi'.jate leaves, and each, previous to eating, obferves the ceremony of throwing 
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hme away, as already related. Another Boge is held at the expiration of a year, 
differing only from the former in the free ufe of liquors : at the annual thanks* 
giving for the reaping of the takal and kofar, fome of each is thrown away in 
the names of deceafed kinfmen, for one or more years, according to the degree of 
propinquity and eflamation in which each was heldj. it however ceafes at any 
time, that the furvivors remove from the village in which their kinfmen died. 

When a chief of opulence and high rank, is dangerouily ill, he orders his re¬ 
lations, male or female, and vaflals, to be alTcmbled; as foon as they attend 
him, he informs them of his fituation, and, as they will obferve he has not long 
to live, , he defires them not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points out the 
fon whom he wills- to be his fuccelTor > here primogeniture has no preference :• 
if he be a fon he mufi: fuccced^, a daughter cannot j though an idiot, it is to 
be underftood his right, and fome near kinfman is named by the dying man 
to be his fon’s-guardian ^ to him he bequeathes his territories and fortune 
(though certain fums or parts are to be diftributed) and defires them to- 
look to him for proteffion. On his death a drum is beat to announce 
it to filch as are at iu diflance, that they may attend to foe the body, whichi 
is not remov-cd, before the vafikis colled together to be witnefifes of the 
fod} it is then carried without the village, clofo to* which it is interred on 
the bed-fl:ead, in the fame manner as related of a young man’s or vir¬ 
gin’s funeral. A piece of filk is fpread over the grave, and flones placed 
fo as to- prevent the wind blowing it offa hut is ereded to fhelter it, and,, 
round the whole, a fence of bamboos qr flones;. the mourners, on their re¬ 
turn, obferve the ufual oblatbn„and are feafled, but throwaway fome of what¬ 
ever they have to eat or drink, in the name of God and of the deceafed, 

In fome of the tuppahs, a fon may be fet alide, and the fuccceffion may. be bequeathed to a brother, 
as V no«r the cafe in Mmmetarry i.the prefent chief, brother to the late Maungj, v/ho left a fon a minor, fuc.^ 
needed by defire of>the deceafed, and received hia brother.’t widows as wives. 
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previous to lading it; all, who come, are thus treated in fucceffion for five 
days, when the firft Boge is kept, when the only difference between it, and 
that of a Dungarria, or vaflal, is the greater expenfe from a concourfe of 
relations, and adherents affembling, and that fpirits are provided for them: 
at the feftivals for reaping the Takal and Kofart fbme' of each is thrown away 
on the road leading to the grave as already deferibed. At the expiration of a 
year, the chief’s relations and vaffals being invited for their fecond the 

Demauno and the Jieir pray at his door for the deceafed, when aU laflem- 
bed partake of the feaft, with the ufual ceremony: at the conclufion of this 
rJje fortune and goods of the deceafed are divided s the heir taking one half^ 
the other is equally divided among the fons, brothers, and nephews by the 
brothers fide; nephews by fillers do not fhare: the widows may, if the par¬ 
ties agree, go with any of their late hufbands younger brothers, or nephews 
by the brothers fide, as wives; if however the parties do not agree to come 
together, the mother of the heir has the option of remaining with her fon, 
or of returning to her relations i the other widows muft do the latter. 

When a married woman dies, the widower obferves the ufual atihe 
two ftated periods: he is not allowed to marry before tlie performance of the 
fecond, or at the expiration of a year, and it is cuflomary to prefent the near- 
cfl kinfman of his deceafed wife, with one rupee and a turban, after 
which he may efpoufe as many wives, as he pleafes, or has a fortune to 

maintain. 

The body of a perfon who dies of a dropfy (Narat) is carried and thrown 
into a river; if buried, it is apprehended the fame diforder would return, in- 
fed and carry off the other inhabitants: the funeral party, having call the 
„i?ody into the water, proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and ther^ 
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having brought a fowl and fome Takdly or rice, fome of ca^ is thrown 
into the water in the name of Goio and of the deceafed, by all who are pre^ 
fent, before they eat; this is the only Boge which is oblerved for perfoni- 
dying of a dropiy, though, a bthe thankl^ving for reaping , the- 
Kofar, fome of each is thrown away, in their names>~ 



When a perfon has been killed by a tiger, the body or any part of it, that is 
found, is covered with .l4ie branches of trees: on'the fifth day the relations of 
the deceafed, with a large party,.proceed to the place where the remains of 
their kinfman lay, taking with them a new earthen velTel, a goat, and ten or 
fifteen feers of Takdl or rice: being arrived at the fpot, one of the neareft re¬ 
lations prays for riae deceafed, in which he is accompanied by; the Demauna s 
at the end of their prayers, the former foatters fome grains of rice, and cuta 
oif the head of the goat, naming God and the deceafed; the moment he 
fevers the head, ,Ixe rufoes. into the midft of the party, who furround him; 
the Demauno at the fame r time feizes the head of the goat, fucks the reeking 
blood,, and is fuppofed to became frantick ;- he.calls the head from him and 
fprings after it, endeavouring to imitate the tiger, and. making a hideous 
noife, as like that beall as he caaa j. he looks about for the preacher, whom it 
is the bufinefsof the party to conceal, and prevent his touching; foould he in 
his exertions accoiiiplilh this, a fuperftitious opinion is-entertained, that 
the poor preacher will infallibly fall a facrifice to a tiger: when the Demauno 
is well wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put under ground in 
the earthen vneflel; this fpeedily reftores his reafon, and the preacher comes 
out in fafety,;.-the party, thence retire to. a fonall dillance, have a feafo and 
return to tlieir homesat the expiration of a year, the fecond Boge is.held 
for the deceafed, in the farne manner as for any other relation, and the famc^ 
attention is paid to his merpory, on reaping the TakaUoo and Kofar. 

L 
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• <WsEM any perfon dies of the Moogdo, or Kory, a difeafe in which 
tiKi tJEtreiwities^decay andidrop off, the body is buried with the ufual cere¬ 
mony, and tke Boge is twice obferved as ufual, at which every fort of fleih, 
excfeptgoatSi may be eaten; filh is alfo forbidden* in that difeafe, goats 
flelli and fifti are not allowed to the patient, which is the cauie of their 

being forbiddeii at the Boge. 

.:s- 

’Sti'CH as die of an epilepfy, are buried with the ufual ceremonies; at their 
Boge, hag*s fleih is forbidden, becaufe thofe, who are fubjea to the cpilep- 
fy,' atctiot allowed to eat it; 

Persons who are killed, and fuicides, are buried with the ufual cere¬ 
mony above recited; 

When a Demauno dies, his body is carried into the jungles, and placed un¬ 
der the ihade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and branches, and 
left on thebcd-ftcad on which he died; the objeaion to interring his remains 
is a fuperftitious idea, that he becomes a devil, and that, if buried, ne would 
return and deftroy the inhabitants of the village; whereas, by placing the 
body under a tree, he is thus compelled to play the devil in fome other; 
the ufual Boge ceremonies arc obferved, but cow’s flefh forbidden to be eat- 
cn at them.- fhould a Demauno eat of it, God in his wrath would caufe all 
his funaions to fail in their effea. 

It foraetimes happens, that very old men, when they are very dangerouf- 
ly ill, delire their defeendants and relations to be aflemblcd, to whom they 
give direaions about the difpofal of their body; that is, if they wilh not 
to be buried, fome direa their remains to be placed under the Ihade of a 
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tree, while others order them to be thrown, into a river; their will this 
refpedt is ftriilly attended to, and the two Boge ceremonies are obferve4» 



Before the chiefs of the hills put themfelves under the protedion of the 
Engli/h government, wrongs and injuries committed by the inhabitants oi€ 
one village on that of another, were in general decided by the fword; but 
difputes and differences, whether with regard to property or otheiwife, be-* 
tween inhabitants of the fame town, were always fettled by the and; 

bis officers; the firft of them in rank is the CufwaU who is the chief’s 
puty, next the Ehojedar, and laftly the JentmadaTSy who have, a: certain^ 
number of men under their authority, to infped the condud of the inhabif*! 
tants, and report it to the Phqjedar}Xo thefe, old and experienced qnich' were 
added, and ufually called in to affift, when the fubjedr of litigation was of 
importance; at prefent, none but trifling difputes are fettled by 
fleers: for murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents are brought to 
galpffre or Reqamahall, to be tried by an affembly of the chiefs, agreeably to . 
the engagements entered into by Mr. Cleveland with the head . 

Though the Maungys of all the villages alfo aflemble bn thefe pccafions, 
none but the-Sirdar Maungys, or chiefs of tuppahs, and their Ndihsr or de¬ 
puties, fit rn judgment: on paffing fentence, it is cuftomary for than to 
afk the inftxmx Maungys, if the decree be not juflj fhoald thefe qiiellion 
it, another examination takes place, when the decifion may be the fame or 
amended. 


I HAVE been prefent at feveral of thefe trials; the forms obferved, were 
firft to fwear in the judges according to their faith ; this being peculiar, 
their various ways of taking an oath, may not be thought unworthy of dc- 
feription. The hill word Deeheen is an oath i there is no particular officer 

L a 
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for-adminifterlng oaChs j any perfon may do it: the form in general ufc^at 
thefc trials, is, for a mountaineer to put a little fait on the blade of a "tulwar 
orfcimitar,(whcnhe fays,’“ if you decide contrary to your judgment and 
“ falfely, may this fait be your death the perfon fweanng having repeated 
this imprecation and applied it to himfelf, the part.of the blade where the 
lalt is, is held above his mouth, which he opens, and it is waflied oifinto his 
mouth with fome water, that he may fwallow k. Thofe who, from indif- 
poiition or infirmity, do not .like to fwallow the fait, repeat the oath, put¬ 
ting their hand on two arrows fixed tranfverfcly in^he ground, at about a cu¬ 
bit’s diflance, with fome fait between them. »On feme occafions a man 
fwcaring repeats the oath, with his hand on a fword, while others repeat 
it, laying hold of any perfon’s hand; and .all thefe forms are confideced 
enually binding. Next, the commitment and charge are read and ex¬ 
plained by the cdlledlor’s, officer, in his, the colledlorls prefence.j then the 
delinquent muftflate his defence or cQnfefs his crime, Tittirig .on his hams, 
after which tht Maungy and Phejedar-oUhe tillage, where it was committed, 
declare what they know of it: here the criminal is apparently his own 
accufer by never deviating from truth j the vice of lying being confidered 
an aggraviition of any crime; .but I have known the accufed refufe to fpeak j 
for lying has not obtainedmuch;amoiig thefe highlanders.) A man conviaed 
offalfehood, or who violates a promife, is called pajjiary, the meaning of 
which is, a perfon to whom no credit is due, though he fhould even fpeak 
truth, and whofe profelTions or promifes are not to be depended on: fuch 
a perfon is not admitted on any arbitration, or on any committee to fettle 
trivial diffetences. 

iFormerly when a mari af one village had a claim upon an inhabitant 
of another, it was not uncommon, if the latter denied it, and refufed to have 
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the matter brought to trial, for the complainant to apply to the chief, of his 
village, to unite with the -heads of one or two others, to whom prefents 
were made in proportion, to the nature of the difpute, to form a jundtion 
with all their vaffals, to plunder the village where jufticc was denied, and 
to carry off the offender : the divifion of the booty was according to the rates 
allowed the Maungys, their officers,, and vaffals; in fuch troublefome 
times much was not taken, as all property, not of immediate ufe for do- 
meftic purpofes, was ufually concealed;; the chiefs could therefore only 
have the hrft choice of the utenfils and'apparel, which fell into their 
hands/ The relations and chief of the village, from which the captive 
W6S taken, after foitie time were wont to fend a prefent to the complain'* 
ant, acknowledging the demand, andproraifing to abide by the award, which 
arbitrators fhould give, on his being releafed: thefe conditions were ic(?fnp!i- 
ed with, the prifonerwas enlarged, and he and his relations had to make 
good the lofs firflained by the * inhabitants of the pluridercd village; as 
well as to pay the cofts of the arbitration. ^ H 

* , • ' ' i:r. ■ ■ ;i>! ,'i 

It fomc times happened on fuch occafions as the above, that: the inhabi¬ 
tants of the village, intended to be plundered, got intelligence of the defign, 
and the caufe of it; on which it was ufual for the Maungy to call on his 
vaflal, to anfwer to the accufation: if he acknowledged it, an ambaflador 
was difpafohed to the complainant, defiring him to defift from hi's inten¬ 
tion, and to name arbitrators that jufticc might be done; on the other hand, 
if the charge was denied, and the accufed exhorted his chief to Hand 
on the deferifive, with an affurance that he would either prove his inno¬ 
cence, after the invafion, or make good the lofs fuftained on both Tides, 
the vaffals were affembled and ftationed to guard every avenue leading to the 
Village ; night attacks were moft common; but thefe precautions were in 
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general fufficient to induce the afTailants todefer afchcme, which was mere¬ 
ly to plunder, and, as long as the defendants were alert, nothing was at» 
tempted 3 the invader^ therefore kept in their neighbourhood, and, when 
they were haralTed by watching, the party advanced, and a man was fenfc 
forward to fcatter a foporifk duft to wind-ward of the village, which, it 
was believed, would put eveiy inhabitant in it tofleep in kfa then an hour 
after dark: in this purfuafion they rufhed on to plunder, and, carrying off 
all that was valuable, retreated; foon after which a deputation was fent 
from the defpoiled village, deiiring an arbitration to be appointed, to try 
whether the accufation was juft, which was alledged againft this inhabitant 
of it; if proved, he was bound to make good the lofs fuftained, as well as 
tocommute the lives that might have been loft on hc^h ftdes ; on the other 
hand, if acquitted, all this fell on the accufers. 

Wbem a man by accident killed one of his brother fportfmen in hunting, 
it was cuftomary for the party to carry the body to the village, where; the 
relations of the deceafed, having declared the party had no right to flay 
their kinlinan, fet ouit and implored the affiftance of a neighbouring Maun^ 
gy with his adherents, to obtain jufttce j having fucceeded,. they returned in 
force to plunder the hoooticide’s hojufes, and took eatablfts from ev«ry houfe 
in the village : atitbe condofion of this violence, the ferdars of the yifti^e 
affembled to fit in judgment on the part of the hunters, whilft: 
the aftailants met them on the part of the kiafmen of the deceafed: the 
laiCences on fuch bccaiions were fcldom kfs then ten or twelve fcores ofrui- 
^es, as a commutation for the blood of the rnanflayer, two tbiids pf 
which ranfom he had to pay, and the remainder was. recovered'froi^ the 
party of hunters: when the above fine was/ realiaed, 'jaaothor complaint 
wai made by the relations of the deceafed to- the Matt^gy Qi the vdl^e, to 
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which he belonged, claiming fome confideration for the children which he 
have begotten had he lived; judges being appointed to examine the 
fecond demand, the fine was about two or three fcores of rupees, from the 
Jiomicide. , 

When a woman had poifoned her hulbandj and confefled the fa6l, judg¬ 
es were appointed to fettle ajufir^ribution, ten or twelve firores of rupees 
were commonly adjudged, and thefum was recovered from the woman and 
her relations, to whom Ihe was j^tumedr 




A PERSON convifled of Healing doth* was not fined more than five 
or fix rupees, and a turban ; yet the thief, by praying <for an abatement of 
this, was in general let off* on paying one ru^ee, and producing one hOg, 
and a turban. 

f , _ 

When an orphan, who had no telafionaor property, was eonvifted of 
ftcaling money, grain or cloth, he was compelled to reftore the ftolen 
goods* and flogged and difeharged: judges werfe not appointed for fuch a 
trial, as the accufed was fuppofed neither to have property, nOr friends to 
pay the fine for him. 

When grain had been ftolen, and the thief unknown, the Cberreen was 
firft reforted to: whether this was fuocefsful or hot, the Sattane was next 
tried to confirm the difeovery, which might have been made by the Chtrrem^ 
or to find the thief by it, if the Cberreen had been nnftxccefsful. In the 
event of both failing, or on their being firmly denied by the aCcufed, he 
was compelled to attempt the Goieredi, which was deemed unerring s on 
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fuch flender proof tlie atcufed was feized and punifhcd. till he acknowledge 
ed the theft, and declared whether any perfon advifcd him, or was an ace 
complice: he was then fet at libertyv and judges were appointed by the 
Maufigy of the Tillage to inquire what damage had been fuftained, whichi 
the accufed was obliged to make good, and to fine him according to the 
nature and extent bf his crime : on thefe occalions the fines were heavy, to 
deter others, from committing fimilar offences. 

When a chief had killed a poor man, the officers of his own viilage,i 
andthofeofa neighbouring village, were aflcmbled, with fome fage old 
men for the trial: fhould the fad be eftabliftied, the relations of the de- 
ceafed might refufe a commutation for the blood of the murderer, in which 
cife be w?LS delivered up to them to be put to death, and his kinfmen had; 
to pay the expenfes of the trial. The ranfom was in general ten or 
twelve fcore of rupees, but the relations of the deceafed had the option of 

reniitfihg the fine, and of pardoning the murderen. - 

ft 5(1 j 

r Afcl 'applkiationsto a chief, to apprehend any- perfon in ar civil cauffc,t 
and to appoint judges for a trial, are accompanied with a fee i and any per^ 
fon, borrowing money for that purpofe, is compelled to pay two rupees for 
every one fo borrowed, at the iffue of the fuit, whether he gains it or not, 

A ctsTCF has no more' right to. ftrike a poor man than the latter has to 
flrike ;Kims the crime and punifhment in cither cafe is equal. Should a 
chief 'without provocation ftrike a poor mart and draw blood, the latter com¬ 
plains to the Ciittvcs/, who with the Phojedary and fome old men, being af— 
femhlcd,' and Having heard the complainant, they depute an agent to their 
chief to require him to anfwer the charge, which being acknowledged, the 
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agent returns, and informs the court that the offender confeffes his crime r 
the complainant then demands a certain fum for reparation, and the agent 
fets out to the offender, who, on begging a remiffion of the fine, in general 
gets off by furnifliing a hog, which being killed, the blood is fprinkled on 
tl^e'TVOunded perfon ; a fimilar misfortune is thus fuppofed to be a,verted, 
and, the parties reconciled, the aggreffor paying the expenfes of the trial 

Should a man borrow fome Kojarane for feed from another, and refufe 
to repay for eight or ten years, and till he*is compelled, the lender, on ef- 
tablifhing the loan before judges, will receive three rupees for each feer, 
that is due to him. 

The fame penalty is levied from thofc, who refufe to repay a loan of 
liakallo. 

Whoever accufes a man of committing inceft with his mother, o» 
proof of fuch abufe before a jury, will be fined a rupee for the complainant^ 
and a hog for a feaft to his judges. 

Should a man, who is fober and walking about, touch another who is 
afleep, or fitting, with his foot, the aggreffor will be fined a rupee, for the 
complainant and a hog, for a feaft. 

A PERSON committing the fame offence while drunk, is let off on giv* 
ing a fowl to the complainant. 

Should a man who is intoxicated, by day light and willingly vomit on 
another, on convidtion before judges, he will be fined a turban and one 
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rupee ; fhould he however, from its being dark or otherwife, not fee the per- 
Ibn, he is forgiyen. 

.Should a man feize and cultivate a field, which his neighbou’T bad begun 
to clear, this offence not being cognizable before judges, the latter imjire- 
cates divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it: it is believed that his pray¬ 
ers will be attended to, and that the produce will be fmall, comparatively, 
with former years. 

If two men quarrel in their cups, andblood be flledi when fober, judg^- 
es are appointed, and the perfon, who cut his antagonift, is fined- a hog or' 
a fowl, the blood of which is fprinkled over the wounded perfon, to puri— 

liim, and tp prevent his being poffeffed by a devil: thefieih of whatever 
has been facrificed is eaten, and a feaft reconciles the combatants; but if the 
men quarrel while fober, and one be wounded, judges are appointed, and, , 
exclufive of a hog or a fowl for the purpofe above deferibed; the perfOn \vho 
drew blood from his antagoniil is fined one rupee, and a hog for the Maungy > 
of the village, and at the diferetion of the judges, is compelled to pay a . 
fine to his wounded antagoniff. 

Should a man by defign, or accident (in^carrying fire) fet fire to a jun¬ 
gle, whatever lofs is fuftainedby the flames fpreading, and burning.grain, , 
or mens property, he muft make it good. If a town tbould be fet on fire 
by accident, and the whole be burned, the perfon, who accidentally caufed ■ 
the lofs, is not fined, becaufe the lofs fuftained would be too- great for one 
perfon or family to defray; but if only one or two houfes (hould be burned,.,, 
the offendet and ktnily are obliged to make entire reftitution. 
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If i' man be detedlcd by a woman fitting on her cot, and iLe com¬ 
plains of the impropriety, and demands a fowl as a forfeit, he Complies,’ 
hut Ihe returns it; on the other hand, if a man detefls a woman fitting on 
his cot, and he complains and demands a fowl, the muft produce' it,’ 
and he kill the fowl, fprinkling the blood on tlie cot to purify it: the wo¬ 
man is then pardoned. 




Women at certain times are confidered impure, Ihould one in luch a 
condition touch a man by accident, even with her garment, he is defiled j 
and for this offence fhe is fined a fowl, which is facrificed, and the blood 
fprinkled on the man to purify him. Women at fuch times may talk to 
men, but not touch them ; a man, whofe wife has that impurity, muft not 
hinvfelf during that period fit on a chief’s cotj for fo doing the fine is 
a fowl, and the blood is fprinkled on the cot to purify it. He muft not 
even eat or partake of any thing at a feftival, during fuch period of repara¬ 
tion, and any perfbn detected in this offence muft pay the expenfc of pu¬ 
rification from; this pollution, by another feftival to be held for that pur- 
pofe-at4iis expenfe. 


When a party are afiembled to go a hunting, and have arrived at their 
ground, the C^erreen is held to-afeertain, which of the party will be moft 
acceptable tO; tlie^ God of Hunting, to return thanks for the fuccefs they 
may have j two hens eggs are given to the perfon named ; this ceremony 
over, fome are ftationed at the fkirts of the wood, while others fcour it to 
adrivethe game toltherai on their killing either a hog or a deer, the preacher 
breaks one of the eggsion'the tooth cf the animal, and throws the contents 
<on its head, at the fame time returning thanks to Autgha, the God of 
Hunting ; this is obfiived'on'the death ©f all large game: on their return . 
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home with their game, the heads, the tails, and flelh on the infide of the 
loins, being feparated, are confidered facred, and women are not allowed 
to tafte of thofe parts, but the hunters feaft on them, and the reft, (one 
hind quarter being firft given to the fortunate fportfroan for his (hare), ist; 
equally divided among the party for their families : when the hunters have 
finiflied their repaft, the one who killed the game, facrifices a fowl to 
Autgha, the blood of which is fhed on the fore teeth of the game, with 
thankfgivings to the God, and the preacher, having cut up the heart, that 
the blood of it may fall on his how and arrow, breaks an egg on it, 


praying again to Autgha. 


Should a woman privately eat of thofe parts, of which they are forr 
bidden to tafte, the mountaineers believe that Autgha will be offended, 
and prevent their having any fuccefs in hunting on any future excurfion, and, 
if they do not happen to kill fome game, the failure is attributed to the 
above caufe, and the C/jerreen, or fufpending a ftone to a firing, is reforted 
to, to difcover the offender, who, on fuch doubtful proof, is fined a fowl, 
which being facrificed to Autgha, the God is thus fuppofed to be apr 
peafed, and will be propitious to them on the next hunting party. 


If a hunter goes out alone, and wounds fome game, and returns for af- 
fiftance to find and bring it home, thofe who go with him are entitled to 

one half. 

When It is found, that wild boars or other game have been in a cultivated 
field, the owner leaves a road for the beafts to return, and ereas a ftage to 
watch their coming at night: fhould he wound any, he repairs to his village, 
• tf) announce his fuccefs, and to beat up for volunteers to affift hipi in afr 
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certaining which Way the game went, that they may know where to find 
it in the morning: they are directed in this by the groaning of the' animal, 
which cannot run far, the poifon, which they ufe on their arrows, being of 
a moft fubtile nature; yet its being of fo fatal and noxious a quality does not 
prev^ent their eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of the flefh 
round the arrow, which is thrown away: I heard an inftance of a mans 
eating that part and dying foon after. A fportfman, who goes out alone, 
keeps half of whatever game he kills, the remainder (after the maungy has 
taken feverai joints of the chine) is divided among the inhabitants of the 
village. 

A SKILFUL and fortunate fportfman, who gives up all his time to hunt¬ 
ing, daily kills more or Icfs ; when ten or twelve fcore heads of game 
have fallen by his fkill, it is cuftomaiy for him to take all the teeth and 
horns to a convenient place for prayer, and to facrifice a hog over them to 
Autgha, the God of Hunting, who fome times favours the huntfman, by 
drawing fome game within view of the feftival, that he may fally forth to 
kill it, and whatever his fuccefs may be on this occafion, it is confidered as 
an addition to his offering, and accordingly eaten on the fame altar; it is 
;to be obferved, that every facrifice to their Gods is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game which he cannot find, he returns home 
to colled his friends to go in fearch of it: in the interim, fhould any per- 
fon or perfons pick it up, carry it off and eat it, on detedion, they will be 
fined by the judges five rupees, and as many hogs, though the complainants 
in genera,! let fuch offenders off, on their delivering one rupee and one hog. 

Dogs, that will hunt, are held in eftimation by the mountaineers, and any 
pcrfon killing one is fined ten or twelve rupees. 
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THE,penalty for killing a ca,t is vyhimficaJ,: aperfon g,uiJty; pf it j:tiu|V.c6l- 
leS «\11 the children of the village, and diihibptedalt an^op^,tl>eip^ tliat Iw 
may avert divipe vengeance. 

Jt is related that a-man,'fitting with anothej, obfepgd :his con>paniop s 
clothes on fire, and that, for informing .hitP ; of it* the flat ter demanded, a 
fowl, to,Died the blood of Jt on his burned; plpths for his fiiend''s. officious 
kinduefs, obfenJng alfo that the clothes were his,,, a^nd thr^t he h^d,np;bufi- 
nefs to fay any thing about them: this pradice is.now, ohfolete as far as re¬ 
gards the exadlion of ajowl, but the circumftance is .related to^this day. 

Hospitality is confidered a virtue; and, when a.relation, or a. man of 
rank, comes to fee his-friend, he is kindly received, and treated as fumptu- 
oufly as the ability of the hoft will admit of: ftrangers travelling are well 
received, a houfe and bedding is allotted them, and the inhabitants contri* 
bute to furnifh them with as much provifions as they can eat. 

When a peafant waits on his Chief, to reprefent any grievance, having 
made his Jalatn, he is not of himfelf to enter on the fuhjefl of it, unlefs ha 
is defired, as his chief may be thinking of bufinefs, of importance, when it 
would be improper, aud, difrefpeftful to interrupt him; hut due attention 
is always paid to the complainant. 

A PEASANT does not fit in the prefence of his chief, without being 
defired to do fo, and refpeft requires that he Ihould decline it two or three 
times before he obeys, taking care to fit at a good diftance : when bufinefs 
lead? them to. their chiffi it is cuftomary to haye him previpufiyadvife^^pf 
it; a man who has bufinefs, if he has .apy pispetratipn^ will,, pbfq:^^ sat 
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mtn^ what humour his chief is in, before he approaches him: if hefhould 
f^em' f leafed, they think it right tO' embrace the moment, keeping at a ref- 
petlful diftance and advancing but a ftep or two as defired, but, if he is in 
..an ill humour, the complainant generally defers his fuit. It is confidered 
dt1:efp^£lful in art inferior, even-to enter a chief’s houfe without being in¬ 
vited. When a-'chief vifits another chief, the gueft is always defired to feat 
himfelffirrft. 



I'pi' addittbn ■ to the foifegoing accOunt, a few general' remarks may 
neither be deemed fuperfiuous'' nor unnecelTary. The natives of thefe bills are 
thoflly very low in ftaliire, but flout and well proportioned: to find a man 
fix ffc'et high, ■Wdul^ I believe be a phenomenon ; there are many lefs than 
fdurTeet'ten inohes, and perhaps more under five feet three inches, than 
above that ftahdard) it may not however be far from the truth to confiider, 
that'aS’the thediuM fizd of their men: a flat nofe feemsthe moft charadleriftic 
filature, but it is not fo- flat as ahe Coffrer of Africa, nor are their lips lb 
thick, though they are in general thicker than the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring plains. I (hall not pretend to fay whether they ought to be confidered 
the aborigines or no.t: aS they have no letter, figure, or hierogly phick, all ac-- 
counts of their anceftorS are oral; it will however be remembered, that they 
confidfer themfdves-defeended from the eldefl: of the feven brothers, who, 
accotding ta"their tradition, peopled this earth,, and who was an outcafl for 
receiving bis portion of every thing eatable on an old dilh, that the hills in the" 
oiBbagalporc and Rajemabal were allotted for him and his defoend- 
artfSj thefe being rather unprodudive, and their wealthy neighbours refufing 
to aflbeiate with them,,they had no alternative but that of plundering; 
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thefe caufes are affigned for their remaining in barbarous ignorance. In numvi' 
bers the hill language has only words for one and two, which are varioufl'y 
cxprelTed as applied to different fubjcfls ; they however ufe the Hindi words' 
in counting from two to twenty, and, when reckoning any thing which ex¬ 
ceeds that quantity, they begin again at one, numbering by fcores. Of their 
manufacture, and commerce, little can be faid : the fmall and common Hin^ 
dojlany bedfleads are made by the highlanders, and brought down for fale, 
with the wood work of ploughs rudely fhaped ; wood for various purpofes, 
as well as for fire, with charcoal, and planks fhaped with a hatchet, (proba¬ 
bly that they may be more jlortable,) are alfo brought down for fale : to 
thefe bamboos, cotton, honey, plantains, fweet potatoes,, and occafionally 
fmall quantities of grain, may be added, and will, I believe, include all the 
articles, which they barter for their few wants from the plains, fuch as fall, 
tobacco, rice, for the purpofe of worfhip, cloth, iron heads for arrows, 
hatchets, crooks, and fuch iron implements, as they may have occafion' 
for: I may add that they have no manufaflures j except the bedfteads, 
there is nothing maJe in the hills, they are even indebted to their neigh¬ 
bours on the plains for earthen pots; fait and tobacco are their principal 
wants } for in defcribing fuch hill villages as are nearcfi: market towns, or 
fuch as have haufs on the plains, it is common to fay, fuch a hill village is 
fupplied with thefe articles by fuch a town on the plains’: thus their trade 
is confined to a very narrow compafs. Cultivation is in as unimproved and 
rude a fiate as it well can be, and feldom more extenfive than for the im¬ 
mediate confumption of the cultivator, and his family, the women as well 
as men work in their fields : the bringing wood, and water for all domef- 
tick purpofes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all houfe affairs, belong to 
the former; and they are alfo employed in carrying wood, bamboos, and 
other things to market on the plains, to exchange for lalt aod tobacca>: 
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hence it appears, that the greateft (hare of labour falls to the wontcn, and a 
man is rich in proportion to the number of his wives, who are fo many 
labourers. There are two forts of foil which the mountaineers cultivate, the 
one a black earth which is efleemed the beftj the inferior is called red, is Riff 
and of the nature of clay; where there is earth fufficient for the purpofe of 
cultivation on the tides and tops of hiils, the trees, with which thete hills are 
well covered, are cut, leaving pretty large (lumps; and fuch as cannot be 


conveniently moved, or are wanted, are burned where they fall in the places 
fo cleared. Holes are made from three to four inches deep with a piece of 
hard wood pointed, in the middle of ’^une, or fetting in of the rains, in each 
of thefe, two grains of Takalloo, two of Kqfarane, two or three olLdhary, 
and from five to feven of NuitOt are thrown in, when they are filled with 
earth : thefe holes are not made nearer than a cubit and an half; iflefs fpace 
was left, the grain would be too thick, and not fo produaive. Kqppat\ 
Gungarea, Mooto, and Koodama, are fcattered in the fame field, wdth 
Majfee, which is fometimes fcattered, and, at others, put into fcparatc 
fmall holes: in this field Kuldee is alfo planted, and flips of the Maralke i 
Bareally, or yams are cultivated, and grow wild likewife; Takaloo, or 
Indian corn, is the fame as what is varioufly named in the plains. Boot ah, 
Janeara, Jewar, Muckai, but is larger, and better on the hills, and is reap¬ 
ed in November; Kofarane, is like the Callye gram of the plains in tafle, 
but is white and rather larger; it is reaped at the latter end of November, 
and beginning of ; Labary z large pea, reaped in December; 

Naifo is a round feed reaped in December-, Kappai is cotton, and does not 


flower before the third year, when it is gathered in March, Jpril, and 

May, and fells for as much as cotton produced in the plains; Gmgarea 

is a grain fmaller than the Cbeennee of the plain, is reaped in September, 

*nd OSiober i Mooto is fome what like the Gungarea, and rej^ped at the fame 
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time; Koodama is alfo very fmall grain, and reaped as the two former; MoJJet 
is the fame as the Bbattmofs of the plains, but a fnialler grain and is reaped 
in September and OSiober; Kuldee is a large plantain, bears fome fruit 
the fecond year, but more plentifully the third and fourth, after which it 
declines ; Marallee is the fame as the Sakkerkund, or fvveet potatoe of the 
plains, but much larger, is takeh out of the ground in November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January. The foregoing includes all the cultivated productions 
of the hills: they are, as may be fuppofed, of a hardy nature, and are plen¬ 
tiful or fcanty, in proportion to their having enough or too little rain, for 
they truft entirely to the monfoon for water, having neither refervoirs, nor 
any method of watering their fields, which in fa6l might not be poflible 
from their fituation. This lull feafon their crops in general failed from 
want of rain; on thefe occafions, the-mountaineers cut more wood 
and bamboos, and make greater quantities of charcoal, for which they 
find a ready mart in the lowlands, and exchange it for grain; from this 
refource, and the thrifunefs of fome among themfelves, who are provident, 
they averted a famine during the great fcarcity in 1769 and 1770: many of 
the inhabitants of the plains retired to the hills, where they got a fiibfif- 
ftence, but having alTociated, and mixed with the highlanders, they of 
courfe loft their cafts, and therefore many remained with them. The 
Takalloo is the moft productive of any of their grain, and is their chief 
fubfiftence: there are no efculent herbs, nor garden fluff on the hills. 
Pungdodlee, the fame as Sootnee m the lowlands, grows wild, and is 
larger than the Sootnee. In times of fcarcity, Singlah (in Moors, JIngoor) 
is found in the jungles, but it mufl be boiled in feveral waters, or well 
roafted, and is a dangerous unwholefome food ; of much the fame nature is 
Kindallee, which is fliced thin and boiled in four waters, other wife it is 
|>oifonous. The Mango-ixte, Tamarind, Kuthul, Bale, Burrell, Bayer, 
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Mowwabf Jamon, Phulfab, Dwarf Cudjoor, that yields a bad kind of 
date, and Keand, with others peculiar to the hills, grow wild. Their do- 
nteftick animals are hogs, goats, and fowls; they have alfo fome dogs 
and cats; the wild animals are in general the fame, that are met with in the 
plains, except a fpecies of large deer, and another remarkably fmall; the 
former are called Mauk, and the latter llJarroo. 


The internal government of the hills, or the connedlion between the 

Maungy and his Dungarear (adherents) is a fimple engagement for mutual 

protedtion : the Maungy fwears to do them juftice in difputes among them- 

felves, and not to fuffer them to be opprelTed by others, and they, on their 

part, fwear fidelity to him, as long as he (hall protedl them and do them 

juftice: a failure on either part difiTolves the contrafl; in fine t\\Q Maun 0 

is no more than primus inter pares. The Dungarear apply to him for 

land to cultivate, and he allots it: when the crops are ripe, the Cutwaul, 

and Pbojedar^ bn the part of the Maungy, repair with the proprietor of each 

field, to eflimate what portion he can afford to give his Maungy. thus an 

eafy and amicable contribution is levied by the .confent of tl;ie cultivator, 

who has no fixed proportion to yield to his chief: if the crops be luxuriant* 

he willingly gives what he can fpare if fcanty, very little is demanded ; 

if obftinately refufed, (a cafe which feldoin or rieyer happens) the 

cannot forcibly take any part, but, as a punifhment, he can prevent this 

refradory Dungarea, from cultivating in his territory again. The Cutwal 

and Phojedar receive a little grain for their tronble, or perhaps the Maungy 

remits their contribution; for thefe officers, as well as tfie M<i’^gy himfelf, - 

cultivate their fields : they haye no falary ; the jfiations perhaps give them 

fome degree of confequence, and on all trials they either receiye (pme 

compenfation, or are feafted; the latter however, from their difputes in ge- 
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neral being trivial, is moll common. The appointments of Cutvaalls, Phoje-' 
dars, and Jemadars, belong to the Maungys; and he can difmifs from office 
when any of them offend ; the Jemadar is merely an honorary officer. I 
cannot now learn, at what period the hill villages were formed into Tup~ 
pahs: it feems however to have been an affbeiation for mutual protedlion > • 
for the Sirdar Maungy, or chief of a Puppah ', receives no contribution from 
any village, but his own, or one in which he refides: when appealed to,- 
or applied to for juftice, he is paid in proportion to the amount or mag¬ 
nitude of the caufe. He could affemblei the feveral Maurtgys with their 
adherents on any offenfive or defenfiVe operations, but could not compel ■ 
thofe to aa, who difapproved of the motives. In their wars when high-- 
landers were made prifoners, they were either fet at liberty, or were ran- 
fomed. In their defrents into the plains they were not however fo merci¬ 
ful j ah who oppoifed them were put to death ; tKofe who made no defence, . 
women, and children were ftripped of fuch valuables, as they might have, ■ 
but neither puniffied'nor made prifoners: on fUch occafions the chaffity of 
women was held inviolable’; fdr it was believed, if any of‘the affailants • 
committed violence on the perfons of females, that he would infallibly- 
lofe his reafon and die: the bow and arrow is the only arm peculiar to 
thefe mountaineers, fome few have fwords, and ftid’fewer have match- - 
locks, but thefe probably were colleded in their predatory incurfions into 
the plains, either in war or hunting; in general they uie the bow and 
arrow in the former, but always in the latter, though I do not think-they are 
expert archers, when it is confidered they are all hunters, from the time 
they can carry thefe arms, and are fo fond of that diverfion, that they go ^ 
out at all feafons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratification which it 
affords them; a poifoned arrow is always ufed in hunting, but never in war. 
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though they generally, had them, as it is faid, to be prepared for any game 


that might ftart,. 


There arc no flaves on the hills; flavery can neither be faid to have 
been tolerated, nor forbidden: parents never fell their children, and thofe, 
v;ho hire themfelves as fervants, ftay no longer than they.agree with or 
like their rrtafters. - 


Enough m^iy have been laid of their modes of worfhip: they,are not 
the firft race of people, who, we are taught, believed that the chief means 
of pleafing the Gods, and of pacifying them when they were angry, con- 
fi’fted in certain ceremonies, facrifices, and feafts, in the due obfervance of 
which they conceive their welfare depends ; for in praying, the fuppliant 
fays little more than to recommend himfelf and family to- the Supreme 
Being, and fubordinate Deities, and to promife oblations at the ftirine of 
the God he then worfhips, provided he is fortunate, and enabled fo to do 
by his profperity: their expiatory facrifices are however confined to the 
brute creation, there is no inftance of their offering up any of the human 
fpecies toappeafe-the Gods, who are fuppofed to be abundantly pleafed by 
the votaries feaftingas large congregations ■ of men as they can afford-to 
entertain j -for in proportion to the expenfe in meat and fpirituous drink, the 
piety of the votary is meafured. ■ The part which the Demauno, their oracle, 
“ dreamer of- dreams,” bears irv their ccrerrvonies and forms of worflii.p, 
has already been ceferibed: before a man-vows ta facrifice at any .fhrine, 
he confults the Cberrecn aud Saiam-, whm thefe agree, he repairs to the’ 
Demauno, without informing him of the refult of tbofe two proceffes, but 
explains to him the caufe of waiting on him; the Demauno is allowed one, 
two, and even tluree nights to confer with the Deity in a vifion.To. pre- 
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icribe what thefuppliant ought to do; and, as it is believed he has familiar 
intercourfe with God in his dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when 
they differ from what wa's difcovered by the Cherreen and SatanCy thefe are 
held over again to reconcile them. The women neither offer facrifices, nor 
approach the fhrines of their Gods; even hufbands are forbidden to partake 
of fellivals during the reparation of their wives: thefe prohibitory laws 
regarding women are of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known. 

Colonel Brown, in hi? account of thefehills forwarded to govern¬ 
ment in 1779, obferves that it was about fifteen years, fince the hill people 
had any government among themfelves of a general nature, during which 
period they had become dangerous and troublefome to the low country, 
that their ravages had been the more violent, as they were ftimula- 
ted by hatred againft the ZemindarSy for having cut off feveral of their 
chiefs by treachery. The Colonel might have added, that, during that 
interregnum or dilTolution of government, it was a common pradlico 
for the Zemindars on the fkirts of the hills to invite the Chiefs in their 
-vicinity with their adherents to defcend, and plunder the neighbouring Ze- 
•^mindaries for which, and for the paffage through their lands, the moun¬ 
taineers divided the booty with them; thus at one time, from repeated a6ls 
of treachery in the ZemtndarSy the mountaineers were provobed to take 
ample vengeance on them, and their unhappy ryots; and at other times, 
from their engaging the Chiefs to make predatory incurfions, to which 
they were ftrongly incited, no lefs from a defire of plundering their more 
opulent neighbours, than from the difficulty of obtaining fait and tobacco 
from the hauls, all friendly intercourfe was at a fland, the low country bor¬ 
dering on the hills was almoft depopulated, and travellers could not pafs 
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with fafety between Bhaugulpore znA Vurruckabad, nor could boats, without 
danger of being plundered, put to ibr the night on the fouth fide of the 
Ganges between the beforenamed places. It was at this period of double 
treachery on the part of the Zemindars, and predatory hoftilities on the part 
of the naounlainecrs, (from wnich it may not be a ftrained inference, that 
the machinations of the former were in a great meafure the caufe of that 


necefiity, which compelled the latter to fuch frequent and fatal defeents, 
when thefe public and private incendiaries were making large ftrides in 
ruining thefe once fertile dillrids ?) that Captain Brooke was ftationed with 
a corps of light infantry to avert their utter deftrudtion. On this duty, it is 
well known that he acquitted himfelf with great credit, from his uncom¬ 
mon exertions and luccefs in purfuing the unfortunate mountaineers into 
their hills, where numbers mull have unavoidably fallen; for it became 
unqueflionably neceflary to imprefs them witli^ a dreadful awe of our prow- 
efs: and in this harafling and unpleafant warfare, I have been well in¬ 
formed by officers, who were with Captain Brooke, that his gallant condudt 
could not be too much commended ; he made them fenfible of the inefft- 
cacy of oppofing him in the field, and invited the chiefs to wait upon him 
and negociate, when he gave a feaft to thofe Who came, and made them pre- 
lents of turbans; but before any permanent ellablifhment took place, he 
was fucceeded in the command of the light-infantry by Captain Browne, 
who made further progrefs in conciliating the minds of the difeomfited 
mountaineers: he placed them on the road from Furruckabad, near Colgong, 
to protedl the Dawks, on which duty they ftill continue. From this and 
other meafures of his. Captain Brooke, and he, it will be allowed, laid the 
foundation for the moft permanent and happy fettlement concluded with 
the hill chiefs by tl^elate Mr. Augustus Cleveland, that could poffibly be 
attained: he was fenfible from the rapine and decay of thefe difiridls, that the 
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peaceable deportment of the mountaineers ought to be purchafed ; and, 
while he was reconciling them to become fubjtcf to the Britijh government, 
he bellowed liberal prefents, in money and clothes, to the chiefs, and to all 
the men arid women who came down to him. Of his generofity they fpeak 
with gratitude j and for the blellings and ben fit which they derive from the 
wife and judicious conditions which he granted, and which were confirmed 
by government,'! hope they will ever have reafon to be thankful: as long as 
that government lafts, the-comforts and happinefs, which they derive from 
them, mutl ever endure their obedience. To engage their confidence, Mr. 
Cleveland, in the early part ofhis intercourfe with the mountaineers, en¬ 
tertained all, who offered their fervices, as archers, and appointed many of 
the relations of the chiefs, officers; they were not (nor are they as rangers, 
though they very feldom now afk their difeharges,) bound to ferve for any 
limited time; the corps, of courfe, conftantly fluctuated, and was frequent¬ 
ly, I underftand, above athoufand flrong: he clothed them, and in lefs than 
two years after they were formed, from the confidence he had in their at¬ 
tachment and fidelity, obtained fire-arms for th-em, in the ufe of which, I 
may venture to obfirve, that they' are expert, and have addrefs ; and 1 can 
alfo without hefitation affert, that they are capable of as high a degree 
of difeipline as any native corps in the fervice; and I truft I fliall have the 
happinefs to prove this in due time. Exclufive of having thus employed fo 
many of the mountaineers, Mr. CLEVELANDfixedthe falaryoften rupees per 
month for each chief of a Tuppah, three rupees ditto for each ofhis Naibs, 
and two for the Maungy of each village, from which there fhall be a man 
enrolled in the hill-rangers; but from fuch as fupply not a man, the in¬ 
ferior Maungy receives no monthly allowance. In confideration of thefe 
cftablifliments, I underftand, the chiefs are not only refponfible for the 
peaceable deportment of their own adherents, but bound to deliver over 
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all delinquents, and difturbers of the publick peace within their own limits 
to the collector, to be tried by an aflcmbly of the chiefs, either at Bhau- 
gulpore or Rdjamahall, as already related. It has ever been cuftomary on 
thefe occafions to feaft the chiefs fo affembled; when any report is to be 
made to the colleflor, it is the duty of a Naibtov/tdt on him with it, fhould 
the chief be indifpofed or othcrwife prevented. 

From thefe happy and admirable arrangements, digefted by Mr. Clev« 
LAND, whofe name ought to be dear both to ‘ the natives of the hills and 
lowlands, the cafe, comfort, and happinefs of the former is enfured (for 
which they are grateful and fpcak of him with reverential forrow) and 
peace and fafety fecured to the latter; and if they have any goodnefs, they 
ought not to be lefs thankful. Thefe folid and eflential benefits are attended 
^comparatively with but a trivial expenfe, and muft ultimately be an ad¬ 
vantage to government. I have been led to fay more on this fubje(5l than 
I intended j yet it may not be thought foreign tOit, to add, that the Aum-^ 
and Zemindars crefted a monument to the ihemory of Mr. Cldv- 
LAND, nearly in the form of a Pagoda, and that another was alfo erefted 
at the expenfe of government, by the order of the Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor General and Council; on which is the followinginfeription; 

To the memory of Augustus Clevland, Efq. 

Late colledor of the diftrids of Bbaugulpore ^d RdjamabaH, 

Who without bloodflied or the terrors of Authority, 

Employing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence. 

Attempted and accompliflied 

The entire fubjedion of the lawlefs and favage inhabitants of the jungle- 

terry of Rdjamaball^ ^ 

O 
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Who had long infelfed the neighbouring lands by their predatory incurfidn»» 
Infpired them with a tafte for the arts of civilteed life 
And attached them tothe Government by a conqueft over their mind$; 

* The moft permanent, as the moil rational, mode of dominion. 

The Governor General and Council of Bengal, 

In honour of his charafter, and for an example toothers, 

Have ordered this monument to be eredled. 

He departed this life, on the ,t 3th day of January 1 784. Aged 29. 



Before I conclude, Imuft do the mountaineers thejuftice to mention, 
that they have as great a regard for truth, as any people on earth, and 
will fooner die than deliberately tell .a falfehood : in this I mull confine 
myfelf to thofe,-who have not alTociated or rnixed in converfation with 
their neighbours, the Hindu and Mujfelman of the plains, where it is 
well known, lie'and intereft are fynonymous terms,; and what chartge in 
this re:^e£l a more ftinniiiar intercourfe will occafion, I fliall not pretend 
to premife. 

.... I -, 

They are in general of a cheerful difpolition, and humane: both men 
and women .are remarkably baihful, When alked to ling (their notes are 
wild and drawling, having a flow cadence, from forte to piano) or dance, 
they ever anAvtJr,, that they can do neither, without drinking freely, for 
they are, aftiamed, until they are intoxicated: like all people in forude and 
uncultivated a flat^ .lhey are paflionately fopd of all fpirituous liquors, and, 
I am incUned to believe, prefer, that, which from its ftrength will inebriate 
them the fooneft; hence', it appears they are not alhamed of being drunk, 
and in fadl their Teligion promotes it, for a feftival would not be much ef- 
teemed, that was unattended with a hearty caroufe. 
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I CONCEIVE inftances of remarkable longevity arc very fare: I have heard 
of one man who was faid to be more than five fcore; but, as I have never 
met with any of them t^tat appeared fo old, or that could tell his age, for 
they keep no account of it, I am inclined to doubt the fadl. In a late ex- 
curfion with Mr. Grant into the hills, we faw an old woman, who was 
faid to be of a great age: Ihe was a ’’elation to a chief, whofe houfe we were 
at, and, having taken a cheerful glafs. With his wives and daughter, of li¬ 
quors, which Mr. Grant had carried up to give them, flie fet them the 
example of finging and dancing to us, in which fhe was followed by the 
chief, and two of his youngeft wives, who were at the time far from fober: 
when we had dined, the meat that remained was given to them, of which, 
the family being aflembled, they thankfully partook, and made indubita¬ 
bly a more luxurious meal than they ever had before. We took a route 
in which no European had been, and Mr. Grant, to reconcile them to fo 
novel a fight, as well as to conciliate their attachment, carried up a variety 
of prefents, of clothes, beads, and looking glalTes, which he difiributed 
with money to every family in all the villages we pafled, and thus left 
them the mofi: acceptable memorials of their vifitors. 



Bhaugulpore, June 27, 1792. 
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Additional Remarks on the Spikenard of the Ancients. 

By the President, 

N early at the time, when the refult of my firft inquiries con¬ 
cerning fpikenard was publifhed in the fecond volume of our Afiatick 
“ReJearcheSt there appeared in the Phtlofophical 'TranfaSlions an account of the 
Andropogon yivardncujhp the fpecimen of which Dr. Blank had re¬ 
ceived from XuUcnvWt and which he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of 
Dioscorides and Galen: having more than once read his arguments 
with pleafure, but not with convidllon, I feel it incumbent on me, to 
Rate my realbns for dilTenting from the learned phyfician with all the free¬ 
dom of a fearcher for truth, but without ^ny diminution of that refpeil, 
to which his knowledge and candour juRly entitle him. 

In the firft place, there isa paffage in Dr. Blane^s paper, which I could 
not but read with furprifcj not becaufc it is erroneous or diiputable (for 
nothing can be more certain), but becaufe it is decifive againll the very 
propofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport: ** Dioscorides men- 
V tions the Syriack nard, fays the dodtor, as a fpecies different from the 
** Indian i which was certainly brought from fame of the remote parts of India; 
*• for both he and Galen, by way of fixing more precifely the country, 
** whence it came, call it alfo Gangites.” We may add, that Ptolemy, 
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who, though not a profefTed naturalilj:, had opportunities in Egypt of con- 
verfing with Indian merchants on every thing remarkable in this country, 
diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing the true fpikenard; and it is from the 
borders of that very diftrid, if we believe modern• that (;hQ'sp^ple 
of Butan bring it yearly into Bengal (a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new fpecies) be the Indick 
nard of Dioscorides, (b), becaufe it was found by Mr. Blane in a 
remote part of India (for that folitary fad would have proved nothing); 
but it is,, learnedly and elaborately urged,, that it, be the tr,u« 
Ipikenard, becaufe it differs only in the length of the fealhs from t^ 
Gar9 IAS, which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of Kfzr^m.exj^rt^^ 
from India, and ■which refembles a dried fpecimen feen by^,RuMPHius^, ^apd 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from Mackrah,^ pr the ^ncient 
Gadr,oJa,. the very country, where, according to A-^RJIAN, the true n^d 
grew in abundance i for .“ the Phenicians, he fays, colleded a plenfifuhflore 
« of it, and fo much of it was trampled under, foot by th.e army, that a 
ftrong perfume was diffufed on all.fide's of them;” now there is i fii^ular 
coincidence of circurnftances; for our Andropogon was difeovered hy^ tbe 
feent of its roots, when they were crufhed by the horfes and elephants in a 
hunting-party of the Vazir A'sufudd.aulah ; fo that,, on. the ■yvhofe, zV 
muji be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian : .but; it ipay be argued. 


(a^ Ptols'me'b diftingue le canton’de Rhandamarcptia, en ce ^u’il foarnitja plante, quo nous 
tppellons Spicnard, ce qui peut zoayttiu & Rangamati; et des differehtes idpfees 1’ In^iqitr efttteri Ja 

ptuselliraee. ■ ■■’ > ' J ■ ' 

D’Anv. Antiq, Gtogr, Ind, 8 l. 


(h) Dr. Roxbuxoh syith great rcribn fuppofe* U to be 
who mention# the roots as odoriferous, when fprinkled with water. • 

See RtTB. Illand v» h'i« 
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I thioki rtiore'conclufively, that ^ plant, growing with grefit luxuriance in 
G^drojky or Mackrds, which the doctor admits to ht <fitriariJm^'province o£ 
P'erjia, could ^not poffibly be the iamefi with a, j^agt co^n^djp remote parts 
India i fo that, if. GAR91AS, R.uMPHius,.tind ArRiai<i be fuppofed to 
have 'rheant the fame fpeclcs of naird, it. was evidently differeht frOm that of 
DiosCorides and Galen.' The refptdable writferi) with\vvhore opinions 
I make fo free, but horn no other motive than a loVe^f troth,'fee ms aware 
ef a little geographical difficulty frorp' the wefiern. pofition.' of Marfan j for 
he, hrft, makes it extend to the river'/Wz/x, and then, infersi fjom the long 
march westward and the diftrclTel* of ALEXANDER’stArmy, fubfequent to 
the difcovery of the fpikenard,. that it .muft have grown .iorJliie more ea^ern 
part of the defert, and confequcntly on the very borders o£ Indiflii hut, even; if 
we allow Gedrofia, or Gadrojis, to have been the fame trail of land with Mac-^ 
ran (though the limits of all the provinces in Per^a hzvc been cpnliderahly 
cbangfcd), yet the frontier of India acoW never with any propriety be,carried 
fo lar to the weft; for not only the Oritce "oxA Arabitce, but, according to 
Mela, the whole province of Ariana^ were betweenand the, 
arid, though ‘Macf&n. \£ot fo the word ffiould be written) fpay have been 
annexed to' Indiahy fuch whimfical geographers a? the.Ti/rix, who give the 
name of white Indians to the Perjians o£.AracboJia,. and of yellow Indians to 
the Arabs of Temen, yet the river Indus, with the countries of .Sind and 
MAtdn on both fides of it, has ever been cordidered by Perjians 

as the weftcrh limit of Hind or: India ; and Arrian himfelf exprelR- 
ly names the Indus as-its Icnov^n boundary : let G^rij'r^x, however, be Mac- 
rd'C'and let'Mxrr^hr be anprovince, yet it could never have been <3 
remote part o£ India in refpcdl of or .Egy//, and, confequently,,was 

not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, when they deferibed the true 
fpikenard. It muft be admitted, that, if the Siree of Rumphius, which 
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differs little from the nardus of Gar9Ias, which corrcfponds for the moft 
part with the new Andropogortt was ever brought from the province of Mae- 
rdrit they were all three probably the fame plant with the nard of Arrian; 
but, unfortunately. Rump hi us thought of no country lefs than of Perfia, and 
of no province lefs than of Mackrdn ; for he writes very diftindtly, both in his 
Latin and his Dutch columns, that the plant in queftion grows in Mackiany 
which he well knew to be one of the Moluccas fcj : lam far from intend¬ 
ing to give pain by detedling this trifling miftake ; and, as I may have made 
many of greater confequence, I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fct me right with good manners, the facred laws of which ought never to be 
violated in a literary debate, except when fome petulant aggreflbr has for¬ 
feited all claim to refpedt. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be underflood to^flert, that the Indian 
fpikenard grew in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of nard (d)y 
where the omiflion of the definite articles implies rather a nard, than the 
nard, or the mofl celebrated fpecies of it; and it feems very clear, that 
the Greeks ufed that foreign word generically for odoriferous plants of dif¬ 
ferent natural orders ; but Arrian in truth was a mere compiler ; and his 
credit, even as a civil hiflorian, feems liable to fb much doubt, that it cannot 
be fafe to rely on him for any fad in the hiflory of nature. We cannot, 
** fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, give eafy credence to the genera- 
** lity even of contemporary writers concerning Alexander, whofe fame 
** was aflonifhingly high, and whofe hiftorlans, preferring wonders to truth. 


(e) Hi flores tepe, tmroo vnlgo fere, obfervantur in vctoftls Siret Aipitibut,qui in Ttrnatt, 
Aicrefeunt. Vol. 5. Lib. 8. Cap. *4. p. 182, 

(i) NnjSs 
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wrot? vii^lth fecvire negUgenge j well knowing, th^t, as the farthe.il: Utriits 
of Jljia were the feepe of his acStipns, their affertions coul4 hardly be dif^ 


proved/’ NoW Arrian’s principal authority was Aristqbulus of 
Cajfandra, whofe writings were little prized by the ancients, and who not 
only afTerted, “ that Gadrqfis producefd very tall myrrh-Xx^z.%y with the gum 
“ of which the Pbenkians loaded many beafls” (notwithftanding the daugh¬ 
ter of them from the diflrefs of the whole army), hut, with the fgncy of a 
poet defcribing the neft of a phenix, placed myrrhj incenfey. and caffia, with 
cinnamon and Jpikenard itfelf, even in the wilds of Arabia : “ The fruitful- 
nefs of Arabia” fays Arrian, “tempted the king Macedon to form a 
deiign of invading it; for he had been alTured, that myrrh and frankin- 
“ cenfe were colleded from the trees of that country; that cinnamon was 
* ‘procured from one of its llirubs ^ and that its meadows produced fpon- 
“ taneoufly abundance of fpikenard,” Herodotus, indeed, had heard of 
cinnamon in Arabia, where the Laurusy to the bark of which we now give 
that name, was, I verily believe, never feen: even the myrrh-tree does not 
feem to have been a native of Arabiuy and the publick are now informed, that 
it was tranfplanted from Abyffinian forefts, and has not flourifhed on the op- 
pofite fhore j but, whatever be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
may be certain, that any learned Arab would laugh at us, if we were to tell 
him, that the Sumbulul Hind grew wild in abundance on the plains of Tabd- 
mah. It feems a bold allegation of GAR91AS, that he has exhibited “the 
** only fpecies of .nardus known In Indiay either for confumption by the natives 
“ or for exportation to Perfia and Arabia-P if he meant,that any plantwas 
either ufed in this - country or exported from it by the name of nard, 
he had been ftrangely deceivedand if he meant, that it was the only 


fragrant grafs pfed here as a medicine or as a perfume, his errour was yet 


more grofs. Buf, whatever his meaning might have been, if the nard of 
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Garcias and of Arrian was one and the fame plant, it is wonder¬ 
ful, that it fliould ever have been exported to Perjia and Arabia^ where 
it grew, we are told, in fo great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schcenanthus, which is a native of that coun¬ 
try; but, even if we fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafsy we fhall never be able to diftinguifli it among the many Indian 
fpecies of Cypirus, Andropogon, Schcenus, Carex, and other genera of 
thofe natural orders, which here form a 'wildernefs of fweets, and fbmc 
of which have not only fragrant roots, but even /pikes in the ancient 
and modern fenfes of that emphatical word; one of them, which I never have 
feen in blolTom, but fuppofe from its appearance to be a Schcenus, is even 
called Gonarda, and its dry root has a moft agreeable odour j another, which 
Rheede n-amtsBdlaca, or Ramacdam, or yvKite, Irivdli, and which Burman 
thought a variety of the Schcenanthus, is a confiderable article, it feems, of 
hidian commerce, and, therefore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Cardbala, which has a more fragrant root and affords 
an extremely odoriferous oil (ef AH thofe plants would, perhaps, have been 
called nards hy the ancients j and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of true fpikenard, than the Andropogon, which 

the Hindus of Behdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is affuming a 
fad without proof, to affert, that the hdian fpikenard was evidently gra¬ 
mineous j and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word arifa, which is 
conceived to be of a Grecian origin, though never applied in the famefenfe by 
the Greeks themfelvcs, who perfedly well knew what was beji for mankind 
in the vegetable fyftem, and for what gift they adored the goddefs of Eleufs. 
The Roman poets (and poets only are cited by Dr. Blane, though natura- 

(e) 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M p. HS- See alfo the//»«/«<//«, andanotefroa 

on ihe valoatslc oil of Stru, 
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lifts alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijia, becaufe it was very 
convenient at the clofe of an hexameter, where we generally, if not conftant- 
ly, find it; as Homer declares in Lucian, that he began his Iliad with 
Mijv/v, becaufe it was the firft commodious word, that prefented itfelf, and 
is introduced laughing at a profound critick, who difcovered in that finglc 
word an epitome of the whole poem on the nvrath of Achilles : fuch poets 
as Ovid andLACTANTius defcribed plants, which they never had feen,.. as 
they defcribed the neft of the phenix, which never exifted, from their fancy 
alone y and tlieir defcriptions ought notfenoufly to be adduced as authorities 
on a queftion merely botanical j but, if all the naturalifts of Greece and Italy 
had concurred in afluring us, that the nard of/Ww bore an ear or fpike, 
without naming the fource of their own information, they would have de- 
fervcd no credit whatever ^ becaufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frefti plant, and they had not> even agreed among themfelves, whether its 
Virtues refided in the root or in the hujky. leaves and ftalks, that were united 
with it. Pietro della Valle, the moft learned and accomplifhed of 
caftern travellers, does not foem to have known the Indian fpikenard, thougjh 
he mentions it more than once by the obfolete name of Spigonardoy but he 
z. Sumi>uMxQm Khatd, or a part of China, which he had feen dry, 
and endeavours to account for the Arabick narbe in the following manner 
** Since th.Q Khatbian Sumbul, fays he, is not a /pike,, but a root, it was pro- 
“ bably fo named, becaufe the word Sumbul may fignify, in a large accepta- 
** tion, not only, the fpike, but the whole plant, whatever herb or grafs may 
« be fown; as the Arabick didionary (/), entitled KdmPs, appears to indicate: 
The paffage, to which he alludes, is this: “ sumbul, fays the author of 


(p Giacchc il W./dcl Cata,, e rad.ee e non e Spiga, potremmo dire, chc cosi s'i chiami, perefifi 
forfe la parok poik p.u larganiente lignificare non folo la fpiga. ,n.a ,uua dr oeni erba. 5 

biada, chc fi fem.m,- come par, chc il Qamh, vocabolaiio ne dia indizio. L.„. 18. 
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the Kdm&s, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongfift of which is the SHr^, and 

the weakeft, the Hindi>, but the Sumbul of BUm has the name of nardin." 

me 

I fuggefted in my former paper, and fhall repeat in this, that the Indian 
fpikenard, as it is gathered for ufe, is in fadt the •whole plant j but there is a 
better reafon why the name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the way, 
Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along the coaft of Moor an, which he 
too fuppofes to have been a part of Gedrojia ; but he never had heard, that 
it produced Indian fpikenard, though the Terjians were fully acquainted 
with that province •, for he would not have omitted fo curious a fadl in his 
correfpondence with a learned phyfician of Naples, for whofe fake he was 
particularly inquifitive concerning the drugs of jifa : it is much to be withed, 
that he had been induced to make a Ihort excurlion into the plains of Macrdn, 
where he might have found, tliat the wonderful tree, which Arrian places 
in them, nioith jlowers like •violets, and •with thorns f fuch force and magnitude, 
as to keep •wild bsajis in captivity, and to transfix men on horfeback, •who rode 
by them incautioufiy, was no more probably than a Mimofa, the bloffoms of 
which refembled violets in nothing but in having an agreeable fcent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Dioscorides was tranflated 
with affiftance, which the wealth of a, great prince will always purchafe, from 
learned Greeks, and who know the Indian fpikenard, better than any European, 
by the name of Sumbulul Hind: it is no wonder, that they reprefent it as 
weaker in fcent and in power than the Sumbul of the lower Afia, which, 
tinlefs my fmell be uncommonly defedlive, is a ftrong Valerian ', efpecially as 
they could only have ufed the dry nard of India, which lofes much of its 
odour between Rangpur and Calcutta, One queftion only remains (if it be 
a queftion), whether the Sumbulu'l Hind be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, 
in that cafe, we know the plant to be of the natural order, which Linnasus 
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calls aggregate. Since the publication of my paper on this fubjeft, I put a 
fair and plain queftion feverally to three or fourilfM/?/w2a«phyficians , “ What 
** Is the Indian name of the plant, which the Arabs call Sumbulu'l Hind?'* 
They all anfwered, but fome with more readinefs than others, yatamdnsu 
After a pretty long Interval, I fhowed them the /pikes (as they are called) of 
yatdmdnsz, and afked, what was the Arabick name of that In^hn drug ; they 
all anfwered readily, Sumbulu’l Hind, The fame evidence may be obtained 
in this country by any other European, who feeks it; and if, among twelve 
native phyficlans, verfed in Arabian and Indian philology, a fingle man Ihould 
after due conlideration give different anfwers, I will cheerfully IhbmLt to the 
Roman judgement of non liquet. My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the Sumbulu'l Hind, and that the 
Sumbulu*I Hind h ihc yatdmdnsi of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, that the 
true nard is a Ipecies of Valerian, produced in the nt/i remote and hilly pa#t5 
of India, fuch as Nepal, Morang, and Butan, near which Ptolemy fixes 
its native foil: the commercial agents of the Divardja call it alfo Pampi, and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which look like the tails of ermines, 
rife from the ground, refembling ears of green wheat both in form and colour} a 
fadt, which perfedly accounts for the names Stachysj^ Spica, Sumbul, and 
Khujloah, which Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Perfans have given to the drug, 
though it is not properly a fpike, and not merely a root, but the whole plant, 
which the natives gather for fale, before the radical leaves, of which the fibres 
only remain after a few months, have unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the 
ftem. It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume and in medicinal un¬ 
guents, but with other fragrant fubftances, the feent and power of which it 
is thought to increafe ; as a medicine, they add, it is principally efteemed for 
complaints in the bowels. Though confiderable quantities of yatdmdnsi are 
brought in the caravans from Butan, yet the living plants, by a law of the 


country, cannot be exported without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelligence, obligingly wrote, for my 
fatisfadion, to the Vevarija^ requeuing him to fend eight or ten of the plants 
to Ran^pUr: ten were accordingly fent in pots from ‘Tqfifiidan, with as many 
of the natives to take care of them under a chief, who brought a written an- 
fwer from the Rdj& of Butan ; but that prince made a great merit of having 
complied with fuch a requeft, and my friend had the trouble of entertaining 
the meflenger and his train for feveral weeks in his own houfe, which they 
feem to have left with reludance. An account of this tranfaftion was con¬ 
tained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. Purling lived to write j but, as all 
the plants withered before they could reach Calcuttc^, and as inquiries of 
greater importance engaged all my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefli Jatdmdnsif though not of my convidion, that it is the 
true nard oj the "aneknts^ 


VI. 






0» the Dhane'sa, or Indian Buceros.— By Lieut, Charles 
White; communicated hy Lieut. 

|"'HERE are two diftindl fpecies of this bird, one called Bagma Lunnafct 
and the other Putteal Dunnafe. 

I SHALL firh: treat of the Bagmat which is divided into two kinds, the 
fpecifick marks of which I fhall hereafter mention. 

The Bagma Dunnafe is a very remarkable bird, and, I believe, has not 
hitherto been defcribed: as far as lies in my power, I fhall endeavour to 
refcue it from a fituation fo unworthy the diftindlion it has a flrong claim to 
among the curious produftions of nature. 

It may be necelTary to premhe, that the names of black-horned and •white- 
horned are given by myfelf, the natives not making any dillindlion between 
them: I have bellowed upon them thefe names from the difference of the 
bafes of their horns. 

Black-horned Bagma Dunnafe, with a large double beak, or a large 
beak furmounted by a horn, fhaped like the upper mandible, which gives it 
the appearance of a double beak; the horn is hollow, at the bafe brown, with 
a broad edging of black, quite hard; a black mark runs from about one inch 
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from the bafc to the point of the horn, very irregular in its breadth, in the 
centre reaches to the jundiiion of the horn with the upper mandible: upper 
and lower mandible ferrated, and feparate from each other, about three inches 
in the middle of the beak longitudinally j upper piandible marked with black 
at its junction with the head, which part is quite hard; immediately below 
this, the lower mandible has a large black mark, which appears on both 
fides, and joins at the bottom j joining to this and covering the bafe of the 
lower mandible, is about an inch of white fhrivelled fkin; between thefe, 
at the edge of the mandible, is a fmall brown fpot covered llightly with fea¬ 
thers i the reft of the beak and horn cream colour, patched with yellow, ex¬ 
cept the point, which is much whiter; the noftril placed at a fmall diftance 
from the head, in the junction of the horn with the beak: head, neck, back, 
and coverts of the tail, black; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, 
white; fcapulars, greater and lefler coverts of the wings, black, varying to a 
greenifti tinge; under-coverts of the wings, white; primaries, white at their, 
bafe, then black, with three inches of white at their ends; fecondahes near¬ 
ly the fame y tertials black; a few white feathers on the outward edge of the 
wing, juft below the flioulder; tail cuneiform, two middle feathers black, 
longer than the reft, which are white, four on each fide: crefted, clofe; the 
feathers extending a little way down the neck: eye, fpeculum black, hides 
reddilh brown; the cheek, immediately round the eye, and extending from 
the beak to the ear, devoid of feathers, confifting of a fhrivelled fkin, which 
is nearly black; ear-feathers, about an inch long, extending partly acrofs the 
head; tongue, fliort, formed like a dart with the ears of the barb raifed ‘above 
the fbaft;' near the epiglottis it fwells. to the fize of a fmall nutmeg, which 
"part is perforated : when the mouth is open, a black and brown knob ap¬ 
pear^ bfeloW'the upper mandible, rifing from its bafe to an inch beyond its 
' a’ppateiit jundiOn “With the head: legs and feet, black, tbged with brown. 
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and dirty white; claws, large, and ftrong, three in front, and one behind; 
length upon an average from the forehead to the tip of the tail, two feet, 
eight inches; extent, three feet two inches. 

White-horned Bagma Dunnafe, with the former in deferip- 

tion, except in the following particulars; the horn in thefe is generally fraal- 
ler, and blunter at the point, and at the bafe it is foft, confifting of a mem¬ 
branous fubftance j the ground white, marked with crimfon.j the Ikin, which 
covers the bafe of the lower mandible, is very .i^ifferently lhaped, and is much 
ftained wiih crimfon, only a fmall fpot of black upon the upper mandible 
where it joins the head, which junction is foft j eye black, the Ikin round 
the eye, extending to the ear, white marked with crimfon i the car feathers 
form a curve, beginning in the centre of the black mark of the lower man¬ 
dible, runfling along it, and rifing above the ear, where it joins the creft, 
in fome I have obferved the white tail feathers marked in the web with 
black at their bafe; tliefe birds in fize are rather fmallcr than the firft. 

Put TEAL Dunna/Cf with -a double beak, or horn upon the upper man¬ 
dible, over which it curves about half way, bafe hid in feathers j horn black, 
except at the lower edge near the point which is brown j the upper mandible 
black in the middle, (haded off to white at the point; lower mandible the 
fame, white at the bottom, both ferrated; a fmall black projection from 
the bottom of the lower mandible, crefted, cinereous, tinged with brown ; 
the feathers, from the eye to an inch over the beak, iron grey, dathed with 
brown; ear feathers dark iron grey, forming a curve from the lower part of 
the eye, extending nearly acrofs the head, under the creft; back grey ; neck 
the fame, much lighter; breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, 
white; coverts of the tail, greyifh brown; fcapulars, greater, and leffer 
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coverts of the wings, lead colour j primaries at the bafe ©f. the web, black, 
then dark grey, edged with white } each primary white 'at the end near an 
inch; fecondaries nearly the fame j terhal greyifh brown j under coverts of 
the wings, white: tail cuneiform, very long, two' middle feathers reddifh 
brown, longer than the reft, which are ferruginous, tipt with near an inch 
of white, above which is a mark much larger, black j eye, fpecuilum black, 
hides reddifh brown J from the beak to the ear feathers,, and round the eye, 
bare; this part is black.; legs and feet, black, marked with dirty white at 
the joints; claws large and ftrpng; length two feet five inches, from the >tip 
of the beak to the tip of .the tail; extent two feet four inches. 

The laft of thefe birds is to be met with in almoft every part of the 
country, more particularly where there are jungles: I have feen a variety of 
them at Burragong in Sircar Sarun, '-whttCy inftead of the horn, they had 
a large knob at the bafe of the beak, very much refembling that of a wild 
goofe: the one I have attempted-to give a deferiptiun of, was brought to 
me at Midnapore^ in which province and the extending hilly country, they 
abound. I have feen them in the viemity of Shsergotty, 

The Bcegma Dunnafe chiefly inhabits the weflern range of hills, ex¬ 
tending from Neelgur through MidnaporCy Ramgury Rotas, to¬ 

wards Bidzigur* In Ramgur, I have been informed by an intelligent per- 
fon, they arc to be feen in abundance, he told me that he had feen crowds 
of thim on the Peepul trees j the -berry of wbich they feed updh at 
times. Their note or voice in concert has a ;)ftrong refemblance to the 
mournful cries of monkies, for which this perfon, deceived by the found, at 
firfl; took them. The place where I met with them, vjas at Midnapore, in the 
jungles a^acent to which they are to be found, from the month of Novemier t9 
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thff month of March only, at which time they retire to the- hiife to breed* S 
fliouM- have been highly pleafed, could my curiofiCy have been gratified in tho- 
inquiries I made, refpeaing^ the economy of this extraordinary bkdi b.ot the 
peoplb 1 had to deal with, were poor ignorant folk, from whom 1 could 
gain but little information j I therefore can do little mewe than afoertain one 
curious fadt, and difplay fome qualities of the bud, which may hereafter be 
of benefit, if thoroughly inveftigated by fome perfon of medical fitilh 

These birds have a moft remarkable appearance, when in the adt- of 
flying, from the great fize of their beaks, and length of tail; I have feen 
feveral of them in this ftate, and a more uncouth objedt I never beheld: the 
beak, which forms the inbfl; prominent feature in this ftrange bird, may be 
confidered as one of the moft uncommonly curious among the feathered tribe. 
The Toucan, the Spoonbill, the Pelican, the Dodo, and others, certainly 
claim the attention of the naturalift; but in my humble opinion, the Bcegma 
has merits far fuperior, on the ground of rarity. The largeft beak I ever faw 
was produced from a bird, ftiot at a place called Kullar, about nine miles 
from Midnapore. The following is the meafurement: Inches, 

Length of the beak in a ftrait line from its jundion with the head 8|- 
Length of the horn from the bafe to the ppint - - - 81 - 

Depth of the whole beak including the horn, near - - 

The horn to its jundfion with the upper mandible 
Each mandible in, the centre of the. beak ** • X 

Diftance from the point of the. horn to the point of the beak 3 

It may be proper to obferve here, that the beak forms a much greater 
curve than the horn j the point of which is parallel to its jundfion with 
the beak, whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch and a quarter 
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below the lower mandible. The following is the meafurement of the bird 
to which this beak belonged 


But^—lncbtU 


Length from the forehead to; the tip of the tail 

Circumference in the thickeft part 

Neck from the chin to the ihoulder 

Body from the Ihoulder to-the rump- 

Tail from the rump to the point • 

Highth and breadth of the head » 

Circumference of the neck in the middle 

Length of the wing when tlofed 

Pitto when open-. - - - - 

Extent when expanded from tip to tip 

Length of the legs - . - 

Pitto of the toes 

Pitto of the claws, largeft 

Circumference of the legs - ^ 
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I HAVE to regret, that I did not weigh this bird : indeed at the time L 
had no idea that ! ihould attempt the defcriptlon of itj I can only there¬ 
fore, venture to guefs that it. might weigh about fix or feven pounds. I 
took a drawing of the bird,^ whichhas enabled me to give the above account.. 


I ENDEAVOURED to acquire fome informatfon from the bird-catchers 
refpedtinj!;; the ufe of the] horn, upon the idea that nature forms nothing in 
W/r, but ill that I’ could leam was unfatisfadory; and amounted to little 
more than this: one of the beaks was brought to me, with the horn very 
much worn at the point, which they told me proceeded from the birds 
ftriking it againft’ the trees, but for what particular purpofe they- fo applied 
it,, they could give no clfear account.. 
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But what may be probably deemed the moft extraordinary circumftanco 
relating to this curious bird, is ks feeding upon the Nux vomica. This is z 
point, which I have been able clearly to alcertain .* one of thele birds, pur- 
chafed by Capt. John Campbell, was opened by his orders, before feverai 
relpedtable gentlemen at Midnapore^ and in its craw were found fcveral feeds of 
the Nux vomica. With refpedt to my owaobfervation, I have bad ©nly emo- 
opportunity of feeing the contents of the craw, which was that of the bird 
(hot at Kullar-y nothing was found in it, but the remains of an egg and fome 
weeds: but to carry on the inquiry, that I might be able fafely t© aflert, 
what appeared to me a circumftance of great curiofity, 1 afked the bird- 
catchers what'thefe birds'fed upon; they very particularly mentioned a fruit, 
QsXitdi Coocbla i agreeably to my directions, they brought it to me : it was 


about the llze of a lime, of an^ orange colour, with a very hard ikin, Ihining 
and almoffc fmooth, it contained a pulpous fubftance, diftinCt and feparate 
from the fliell t converfing fince with a man^ who had been m Major 


Cr awford’s corps at who had feen great numbers of thefe birdi 
in the furrounding hilly country, I inquired of him what they fed uponi he 
fald feme times upon the' berry^ of the Peepul tree, but that the food they 
affected molt, and with which they were moft dehghtedj was the Coochla, 
which he faid was to-be had im cm try bazar : he brought me fome of it j it 
proved to be the true Nux vomica', which, from an account given to 
me by a native, is produced' from the fruit abovementioned; the pulpous fub- 
ftance'drying- leaves one, two,- and feme times three of the flat feedd, which 
are known'as the Nux vomicar; and this agrees with the account given of it 
by Caspar Neuman' ChemicatWorks, who fays, ** Nux vomica, fo 
** called, is not a nut, but the feed of a fruit, like an orange, growing in the 
" Indies,** The tree, which proauces the Caochla, abounds in the 
range of weftem: hills^ before mentioned ; it varies in its fize, feme timeu. 
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attains to a coafiderable height, has a leaf nearly fliaped like a heart: it ap- 
pe^s: from what I, have faixk that, thefe birds feed not only upon the feed, 
when if has: arrived at a ftate of maturity, but that they alfo eat it in the 
flat© it was brought to me by the bird Catchers j and that, when the Coochla 
is not toi be had, they relbrt to other food, Thefe birds at particular feafons 
grow very fet,- and this feafon appears to be, when the fruit of the Nnx vomica 
prevails, aboutihe month of iPtecember: the one beforementioned, fhot at Aa/« 
iafy was killed in that month and was very fht. The natives make ufe of the 
fet, and alfo of the flefti and bones, as a medicine j they apply both fpecies to 
this purpofe. The cafes they ufe it in, are in the contraftions, which fome 
times proceed from catching cold after the profufe ufe of mercury j it is applied 
to alleviate and remove violent pains, that often fucceed venereal complaints, 
called by the natives Guttea he Azar: it is alfo ufed by the natives, in very 
cold weather, when the pores of the ikin are affedled, for, being in its nature 
extremely hot, in this cafe it caufes a free perfpiration; the Bagma is preferred 
to the Fut'tealf as being deemed more efficacious. The mode they apply it in, is 
this: they reduce.the fat to an ointment, at the fame time mixing with it every 
kind of fpice, pepper, cloves, cardamums, &c. the fleffi is alfo mixed in the 
fame manner i the ointment is rubbed into the part affedled every night when 
they go to llecp, and a certain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning ri- 
fing; the gall is alfo ufed by the native women in cafes of fterility. • They take 
it either infufed in water, or mix it with their PaimSf and of the efficacy of 
this .they have the firmeft reliance under Providence. I inquired of the 
perfon, who gave me this account, whether he had ever known any one, 
who had been benefited by this medicine; he told me, that he was acquaint¬ 
ed with a man, who had ufed it in contractions of his limbs, and that this per¬ 
fon declared he had derived great advantage from the application ; at any rate, 
it is certainly an opinion generally adopted by the natives, that it is of great 
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tife in the cafes I have mentioned. With every one, with whom 'Lha3^,fcQn-: 
verfed,' the medicinal properties.of this extraordinary bii'd are held in' tlie.highf 
e.'l: eftimation: -they fpeak of it .with: a degree,of admiration bordering on*enthji,J, 
fiafm. T hus I have endeavoured from the ftight ability 1 poffeifed, 'td' bring 
forward to puBlidk notice one of the.moft curious birds Irhave ever feen or 
heard of: fome allowance, I truft, will be made, from the confideration 
that this 4s my firft eflay j perhaps, I fhould never have made the attempt# 
but frorn having taken a drawing of the bird, and having heard of its feed-* 
ing upon the Nux vomica j thefe circumftances induced me to give the above 
account. Wolf, in his defcription of Ceylon^ has the following words J 

a very rare fpecies too of cock is found here, called double-billed j this has 
** a white double bill, which is almoft as large as the bird itfelf.” it is by 
no means improbable, that tliis may be the fame bird, which J have 
given an account of j the beak of the Bagma particularly when in 

the a<St of flying, appears to be as large as the bird itielf} the depth in mca- 
furement is nea^iy the fame. It is impoflible to form any reafonable conjeci. 
ture refpeding the ufe of the horn : that fome it mull have, may naturally be 
fuppofedi but what, mull be left to the future invelligation of fome one, 
whofe fituation will afford him full opportunity of making the inquiry ; it is 
certainly an object worthy of attention, more particularly fo, as tending to 
elucidate the wildom of the Supreme Being, who undoubtedly creates nothing 
in vain. 

Remark 5^ the President.. 

Though the genus of the Dhane'sa be already known to our natura- 
lifts by the appellations of BuceroSf Calao, and Hornbill^ and though even the 
feveral fpecies be dillinguilhed, I believe, with exadtnefs, yet we are obliged 
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to Lieut. White for a complete defeription of fo extraordinary a bird, and for 
our knowledge of the Jingular fcbSts-t which he firft made publick t the hol^ 
tow protuberance the bafe of the upper mandible has been fuppofed with 
leafon by count Gika to Jerve as a receptacle for nourijhment, and the natives, 
I ifind, confider it as a natural ciftern to fupply the bird with water in the 
dry feafon and on its long excurfions j whence the name of Dhan'e/U) or Lord 
of Wealth, may poflibly have been given to it. The count had been informed, 
that it was no other than the Gofuda of Indian Mythologifts j but the Pan¬ 
dits unanimoufly affure me, that, by the word Garuda, they mean in common 
difeourfe the Gridhra, or King Vultures, and they have a curious legend of 
a young Garuda, or Eagle, who burned his wings by foaring too near the fun, 
©n,which he had fixed his eyes - the bird of Vi s h n u. is, in faft wholly my¬ 
thological;; and I have feen it painted in the form of a boy with an Eagles 
plumage. As to the Cuchild (for fo is the word written and corredly pro¬ 
nounced) it is, no doubt, the Strychnos Nux vomica or Colubrina, for they 
are now thought fpecifcally the fame : the leaves and fruit of both the varie¬ 
ties were brought to me by a Brahmen as thofe of the Cuchila, and he lepeat- 
td . 2 L Sanferit vtxic, in which it wats czBcdi Vanardja, ot King of the For eft i 
but, according to an approved comment on the Jlmaracojh, it has four other 
names, among which Culaca is the fmootheft; fo that the firft true fpecies of 
this genus may be named Strvchwos Cukwa, and the fecond, Strychnos 
Cataca t by which denomination it is mentioned in the Laws of Menu, 
whefe adufion is made to the Indian pradlice of clearing water, by bruifing 
one of the feeds and cafting it into the jar, where, fays Koenig, all im¬ 
purities are in a few moments precipitated, and the water becomes perfeBly 
limpid^ 
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On the IJlands Nancowry and CoMKK'tY,’-^ By Lieutenant 

R. H. COLEBROOKE. 

ifland of Nancowry, or Saury, as it is fomctimes called, is nearly 
centrically fituated among the Nicobar ifles. Its length may be about 
eight miles, and its breadth nearly equal. The ifland of Comarty, which 
is near it, is more extenfive, but does not perhaps contain more folid land; 
being excavated by a very large bay froni the fea. The fpace between thefe 
two iflands, forms a capacious and excellent harbour; the eaflern entrance 
of which is flieltered by another ifland, called H’rikut, lying at the diftance 
of about a league. The inlet from the weft is narrowt but fufficiently 
deep to admit the largtft Ihips, when the wind is fair. 

The Banes have long maintained a fmall fettlement at this place; 
which ftands on the northernmoft point of Nancowry within the harbour. 
A ferjeant and three or four foldiers, a few black flaves, and two rufty 
old pieces of ordnance, compofe the whole of their eftablilhment. They 
have here twohoufes, one of which, built entirely of wood, is their habita¬ 
tion ; the other, formerly inhabited by their miflionaries, ferves now for a 
ftorehoufe. 

These iflands are in general woody, but contain likewife Come portions of 
clear land. F" the fummits pf their hills, the profpe6ls are often beauti* 
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ful and romantick. The foil is rich, and probably capable of producing 
all the various fruits and vegetables common to hot climates. The natu¬ 
ral produdions of this kind, which moftly abound, are cocoanuts, papias^ 
plantains, limes, tamarinds, beetlenuts, and the meldri*, a fpecies of 
breadfruit: yams, and other roots, are cultivated and thrive, but rice is 
here unknown. The mangoPain-irtc, whofe fcuit is fo jullly extolled, 
grows wild j and pine apples of a delicious flavour are found in the woods. 

The Nicobar are but thinly inhabited, and fome of them arc not in¬ 
habited at all. Of thofe We vilited, Nancowry and Comarty appeared to be 
the bell peopled. There were thirteen villages, we were told, upon both 
iflands, each village might contain upon an average fifty or fixty peoplfei 
fo that the whole population of thefe two will fcarcely amount to eight 
hundred. 

« 

The natives of Nancowry, and of the Nicobar iflands in general, live 
on the fea fliores, and never erefl their habitations inland, d* Their houf- 
cs are of a circular form, and are covered with elliptical domes, thatched 
with grafs and the Teaves of cocoanut. They are raifed upon piles to^ tho 
height of fix or eight feet above the ground; the floor and fides are laid 
with planks, and the afcent is by a ladder. In thofe hays or inlets, .which 
are Ihelttred from the furfi they eredl them fometimes fo near the margin 


* Mu. Fonta^n* has glven an accurate and learned dcfcription of this Fruit. Vide Afimck Refearcku 
3d Tol. p. 161. 

+ The great Niahar ifland is perhaps an exception, where, it is faid, a race of men exilts, who are 
totally different in their colour and manners. They are eonfidered as Aiotig’net of the cooniry. 
They live in the interior parts, among the mountains, and commit frequent depred**^"*^ peaceibl* 
inhabitants of the CoalU. 
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of the water, as to admit the tide to flow under, and wafli away the ordure 
from below. 

In front of their villages, and a I-ittle advanced in the water, they plant 
beacons of a great height, which they adorn with tufts made of grafs or 
the bark of fome tree. Thefc objedls are difcernible at a great diftancc, 
and are intended probably for landmarks; their houfes, which are over- 
fhadovved by thick groves of cocoanut trees, ieldora being vifible from 
afar. 

The Nicobareans^ though indolent, are in general robuft and well limbed. 
Their features are fomewhat like the Malays^ and their colour is nearly fi- 
milar. The women are much inferior in flature to the men, but more 
adive in all domeftick affairs. Contrary-to the cuflora of other natives, they 
fhave the hair of their heads, or keep it clofe cropt; which gives them an 
uncouth appearance, in the eyes of flrangers at leaft. The drefs of both 
fexes, their mode of life, and fome of their cuftoms, have been fo ably def- 
cribed by Mr. Fontana, that little needs be faid of them here: I have only 
to ftate, in addition, an extraordinary ceremony, which thgr annually per¬ 
form in honour of the dead. 

On the anniverfaTy of this feflival, if it can be fo called., their houf- 
es are decorated w'ith garlands of flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. 
The people of each village affemble, dreft in their heft attire, at the princi¬ 
pal houfe in the place, where they fpendthe day in a convivial manner; the 
men, fitting apart from the women, fmoke tobacco and intoxicate them- 
felves, while t’' - latter are nurfing their children and employed in prepara¬ 
tions for . mournful bufinefs of the night. At a certain hour of the af- 
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temoon, announced hy ftriking the Goung,^ the women fet up the moft 
difmal howls and lamentations, which they continue without intermiffion 
till about fun fet ; when the whole party gets up, and walks in proceffion 
to the burying ground. Arrived at the place, they form a circle around one 
of the graves, when a ftake, planted exactly over the head of the corpfe, is 
pulled up. The woman, who is neareft of kin to the deceafed, Heps out 
from the crowd, digs up the fcull 'f*, and draws it up with her hands. At 
fight of the bones, her ftrength feems to fail her; Ihe fhrieks, Ihe fobs; 
and tears of anguifli abundantly fall on the mouldering objc£l of her pi¬ 
ous care. She clears it from the earth, ferapes off the feftering flelh, and 
laves it plehtifully with the milk of freih cocoanuts, fupplied by the byftan- 
ders; after which fhe rubs it over with an infufion of faffron, and wraps it 
carefully in a piece of new cloth. It is then depofited again in the 
earth, and covered up; the Hake is replanted, and hung with the various 
trappings and iiriplements belonging to the deceafed. They proceed then 
to the other graves, and the whole night is ipent in repetitions of thefe dif¬ 
mal and difguftful rites. 

On the morning following, the ceremony is concluded by an offering of 
many fat fwine, when the facrifice, made to the dead, affords an ample feaft 
to the living; they befmear themfelvcs with the blood of the flaughtered 
hogs, and fome, more voracious than others, eat the flefh raw. They have 
various ways however of dreffmg their meat, but always cat it without fait. 

* An inArumeat of brafs fomewhat like the Gurrji of Bengal. Its found is more hollow. 

+ We were prefent at the ceremony on the lA of February 1790, when the fir A fcull we faw was that of 
a woman, who bad been buried but a few months before. It was then dug up for the ArA time by her 
daughter. This office, we were told, is always performed by the women, whichevf' fex the fcull belongs 
10. A man in a fantaAick garb officiates as pricA. 
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A kind of pafte made of the melon' ferves them for bread, and they finifh 
their repaft with copious potations of taury. 


The JV/Vc?(5(3wnJ are hofpitable and honeft, and are remarkable for a 
ftridl obfervance of truth, and for punctuality in adhering to their engage¬ 
ments. Such crimes as theft, robbery, and murder, are unknown in thefe 
iflands; but they do not want fpirit to revenge their injuries, and W/iU fight 
refolutely and flay th ir enemies, if attacked or unjuftly dealt with*. 
Their only vice, if this failing can be fo called, is inebriation, but in their 
cups they are generally . jovial and good humoured. It fome times how¬ 
ever happens at their feafts, that the men of different villages fallout, and 
the quarrel immediately becomes general. In thefe cafes, they terminate 
their differences in a pitched battle, where the only weapons ufed are long 
flicks, of a hard and knotty wood : with thefe they drub one another 
moft heartily, till, no longer able to endure the conflift, they mutually put a 

flop to the combat, and all get drunk again. 

^ .. .... . _. . ^ 

* W« were informed, that a party of Malays had once landed at Nattco’ivrj, to commit depredations, 
and were cut off to a man by the enraged inhabitants. A fimilar inftance of their vengeance is faid to 
have happened at the ifland Carmcebar, when they pat to death fome failors, who were plundering their 
houfes and probably attempting to violate their women. 
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Oh the Eoris, or Slowpaced Lemur* 

By the PRESIDENT*r. 

T he fmgular animal,- which tnoft of you faw alive, and of which I 
now lay before you a perfcftly accurate figure, has been very corredly 
defcribed by .Linnaeus i except that J^ck/ed would have been a jufter ^pithet 
than awkd for the ^ent claws on its hinder- indices, and that t/jcjze of a 
fquirrel'{Qcm 9 2 ca improper, becaufe a variable, meafure ; its x;onfiguration and 
colours are particularized alfo with great accuracy by, M. DAUBENTONi 
but the.fliort account of the Loris by M. De Buffon appears unfatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved reprefentation of it has little referrblance to nature; 
fo little that, when I was endeavouring to find in his work a defcription of 
the quadrumane,^ which had julk been fent me from Daccci, I paffed over 
the chapter on the and afcertained it merely by feeing in a note the 

charadler of the flowpaced Lemur, The illuftrious French naturalift, 
whom, even when we criticife a few parts of his noble work> we>cannot but 
name with admiration,, obferves of the Loris, th.it, from the proportion of its 
body and limbs, one would not fuppofe it fow in walking or leaping, and intimates 
an opinion-, that Seba gave this animal -the epithet offrom 
fpme fancied hkenefs to the doth of America : but, though its body be re- 
iBarkably long in proportion to^ the breadth of it, and the hinder legs,, .or more 
properly arms, much longer than thofe before, yet the Loris,J\n;hO:y walks 
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or c limbs very flowly, and is, probably, unable to leap. Neither its genus 
nor fpecies, we find, are nqvv: yet, as its temper and inftindls are undefcrib- 
ed, and as the Natural Hi/lory by M. De Buffon, or the Syjle?n of Nature 
by Linn^US, cannot always be readily procured, I have fet down a few re¬ 
marks on the form, the manners, the name, and the country of my little favou¬ 
rite, who engaged my affedlion, while he lived, and whofe memory I wifli to 
perpetuate. 

I. This male animal had four hands, each five-fingered ; palms, naked j 
nails, round; except thofe of the indices behind, which were long, curved, 
pointed; hair, very thick, efpecially on the haunches, extremely foft, moft- 
ly dark gray, varied above with brown and a tinge of rufiet; darker on the 
back, paler about the face and under the throat, reddilh towards the rump j 
no tail a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut-coloured, narrower towards the neck; 
a head, almofl; fpherical; a countenance, expreflive and interefting; eyes, 
round, large, approximated, weak in the daytime, glowing and animated at 
night; a white vertical flripe between them; eyelafhes, black, fliort j ears, 
dark, rounded, concave j great acutenefs at night both in feeing and hearing, 
a face, hairy, flattifii a nofe, pointed, not much elongated ; the upper lip, 
cleft; canine teeth, comparatively long, very iharp. 

More than this I could not obferve on the living animal; and he died at 
a feafon, when I could neither attend a difledlion of his body, nor with pro¬ 
priety requefi: any of my medical friends to perform fuch an operation durging 
the heats of Auguji ; but I opened his jaw and counted only two incifors 
above, and as many below, which might have been a defedt in the indivi,. 
dual; and it is mentioned fimply as a fadl, without any intention to cenfure 
the generick arrangement of Lin us. 


Or Slowpaced LEMUR. 

n. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, except' in the cold 
feafon, when his temper feemed wholly changed ; and his creator, who made 
him fo fenlible of cold, to which he muih oftfcn^ have been expofed 
even in his native forefl:s> gave him, probably, for that reafon his thick fur» 
which rarely fee on animals in thefe tropical climates: to me, who no6 
ontl conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week-in water accommo Lted 
to tl'.e feafenSj and whom he clearly diilinguiflaed from others, wa ., at ali 
times grateful; but, when I diflurbed hiiii in winter, he .vas ufually indig¬ 
nant, and feemed to reproach me with the uneafnefs which-he felt, though 
no poflible precautions had been omitted to keep him in a proper degree of 
Warmth, At all times he was pleafed with being ilroked on the head and 
throat, and frequently fuifered me to touch his- extremely fliarp teeth j but 
at all times his temper was quick,- and, when he was unfeafonably -diilurbed, 
he exprcffed a little refentment by an obfcure murmur* like that of a fquirrely 
or a greater degree of difpkafure by a peevifli cry,., efpecially in winter, when 
ho was often as fierce, on-being much importuned, as any beafi: of the woodsi 
From lialf an hour after funrife to half an hour before funfet*. heflept with-i- 
out interrhiflion rolled up like a hedgehogs and as foon as he awoke, h« 
began to prepare himfelf for the labours of approaching day, licking and 
drefling himfelf like a cat; an operation, which the flexibility of his-neck 
and limbs enabled him to perform very completely ; he was then ready for a 
flight breakfafl:, after which he commonly took a fhort nap j but, when 
the fun was quite fet, he recovered ail his vivacity. His ordinary food was 
thf, fwcet fruit of this country; plantains always, and mangos during th& 
feafon; but he refufed peaches, and was not fond of mulberries; or even of 
guaiavas: milk he lapped eagerly, btrt was contented with plain water, In- 
^tlieral he was not voracious, but never appeared fatiated witli grafshoppers'; 
and pailed fihe whole night,- while the hot fcafon lafttd, in prowling for 
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them: wij«n. a grafshopper, or any alighted within his reach. Ins 

eyes, which he fixed on his prey, glowed with uncommon 'fire j and, having 
drawn himifelf back ta fpring on it with greater force, he ioined the vidlim 
with both his forepaws, but held it in one^of them, •■while, he deVour'^d it* 
For other purpo'fes, and fometimes even for that of hoJding his food, uled 
all H ; paws indifferently as hands, and frequently grafped with one of ' i 
the higher -t of bis amplicage, while his three others were feverally en*. 
gagpd, at the boitom of it } but the -pofture, of which he feemed fjodefl, 
was to cling with all four of them to the upper wires, his body being invert¬ 
ed; and in the evening he ufpally Hood cireft for many minmtesi, playing oa 
the wires with his fingers and rapidly moving his body from fide to fide, as if 
he had found the utility of exercife in-his, unnatural ilate of confinementi A 
little before daybreak, when my early hours gave me frequent opportnnitiea 
of obferving him, he feemed to foheitmay attention ; and, if I prefented'my 
finger to him, he licked op nibbled it with great gentlenefs, but eagerly took 
fruit, when-i offered it; ^though he feldom ate much at his morning repaft t 
when the hr ought back his might, his eyes loll theic luftre andftcength* 

and he compofed himfelf for a flumber of .ten or, eleven hours, 

III. The names Loris and;limvr will, no doubt, be continued by tha 
refpedtive difciples of BuFEON.and Linn^us ; nor can I fuggeft any other, 
fince the Pandits know little or nothing of the animal: the lower Hindus of. 
this province generally call it Lajjdbdhar, or the Bafhfui Ape, and this 
Mujtlmam, retaining the fenfe ef the-epithet, give it the abfurd appdla*'on 
of a cat > hpt it is neitha* a cat nor bafhful; for, though a Pandit., who fa w 
my Lemur by daylight, remarked tliat he was Lajjdlu, or modeji (a wc rd 
which the Hindus apply to all Senjitive Plants), yet he only feemed baflu'd, 
while in fad:. he was dimf^hted and dtpwj^ ; for at ni^ht, as you perceive 
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Slowpaced LEMUR. 



by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much boldnefs as any of the LemureSf 
poetical or Linnean^ 


^ XV. As to his country, the firfi:' of the fpecies, that I faw in India, was 
ledidriaof Tipra; ipxoptvly Tripura, whither it had been brought, like 
V he, from the Garrow mountains j. and Dr. Anderson informs me, that it 
is found in the woods on the coaft of Coromandel : another ha * ^'"cn fent to a 
mt^nber of our fociety from one of the eaftern iuc&, *],ough, Lorts 

4 

may be ajfo a native of St/dn, yet I cannot agree with M. De 

that it is the minute, fociable, and docile animal mentioned by Thevenot^ 

which it refembles neither in fize nor in difpofition. 


M y little friend was, on the whole, very engaging j and, when he was 
found lifelels, in the fame pofture in which he would naturally have flept, I 
confoled myfclf with believing, that he had died without pain, and lived with 
as much pleafure as he could have enjoyed in a Rate of captivity. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS ma^ in the upper 
parts ^ Hinduftan, and on a journey thence- to 
, By William Hunter, ^ ' 


delivering the followiag oWerv^tions, it will "be proper to 
- 1 -^ give feme account of the inflruxnents, with Which they weirc made. 
The altitudes, for determining latitudes and time, were taken with a 
fextant, of ten inches radius,-made by Troughton ; the limb is divid¬ 
ed into degrees and thirds pf a degree, and the divifions on the vernier go 
to half minutes j fo that, by the help of the magnifying lens, a difference 
of ten feconds is fufficiently perceptible. The two fpecula, being ferewed 
down in their places, do not (as far as f can difeover) admit of the prin¬ 
cipal, or vertical, adjuflment; but the error was almoft daily afcertained, 
by the double menfuratipn of' the fun’s diameter, and conftantly allowed 
for. It is fubtraflive, and my determination of its quantity varied from 
2 30'' to 2' ' 3 ^ ^ Thefe differences may have in part arifen from a real va¬ 
riation in the quantity of this oorredion; but I aferibe them chiefly to fomc 
inaccuracy jn my menfuration of the fun’s diameter. To form fome 
judgement of the influence this caufe might have, I have examined twen¬ 
ty-three of thofe mealhrements, made between the 7th of March and the 
7t}> of June (being all of which I have any record) by taking the medium 
o'- the fun’s diameters as meafured on the limb, to the right and left of 
ztxo, and comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid ■down in 
tht' Ephemeris. It will appear, from a lift of thofe obfervations, that my 
meafurements commonly exceeded thofe given in the Ephemeris i but the 
greateft excefs was 25'. 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN’s DIAMETER. 
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^ Adjufttunt, of So 3 f • 

' SuhtroS. 

Difference of the 
; 5 ««’j Di(im(terfnea- 
feertd, from ■ that in 
the Epl^e^eris, 

M^i'ch 7 1 

‘•27 34? 


9 1 

3 -- 

+ 14- 

11 

2 30 

+ 14 

13 ' 

a 5.2 

+- 24 

- 1-5 

' 3 >5 

+ 1 

17 

' 3 15 

1 + 3 

18 

3 7 

+ 10 

19 

s 15 

■*■ s 

20 

3 7 ’ 

25,,' 

ai 

3 ‘^5 

+ 4 

f 

' 22' 

'■ ' 3 ' 15 

+ 26 

' • *v 

• 23 

3 , 22 ^ 

+ 13 ' 


3 S' 
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25. 

3 15 

. ■ 7 >. 

28 

r| 

■ 3 15- 
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■j 

3 ;V 
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10^ 

Ap^il 1 

' 3 - ' 5 -. 

+ If? . 

3 .' 
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10 
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-h 5 i: 
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fhthfUration^ mdy have' k farfher nle,-hVfif}cs afcfertaui'mg 
jufti1fi(^nt'<§f ishe quadrant. If the eye could determine, with 
racy, the conta< 5 l theiimb's, the'mean fefet^elih {flfe-two n^eafur^^^gj^jg 
th" fun’s diameter would bB exadf^y c^tifcl ifd ili^^ajii^te'ent diamej.gj. ^^g 
hiiecF^by rrjilculiyiafn, ih 3 given in the Bp&cmens > but^ from imper- 

’^lon 5 f bur organs, it happens, that'the limbs will fometimes pear, to 

iii Corttai^, wh<fh a little fpace remains between them ; a when 

overlap one another-: in the former cafe, the diameter wi. l^appear 
g''^»‘‘='r, in the latter kfs, than the truth. B4t it is probable, that at ncaf.V 
tame period of time, the date of the eye, or of the fenforium, by which 
^ Judge of this contabt, is, in the fame perfon, nearly the fame. Of this 
1 have made fome trials, and found, thstt wI^TO theilrn’s diameter, by my 
naenfuration, diflered from that in the Epbemeris^ on repeating the menfu-' 
rations,; at iiiort intervals, the difference remained nearly the fame. There¬ 
fore, if we obferve the fun’s altitude, a Kffle tinft before orlifter meafurino- 
his diameter, the contad of the limbs will, probably, appear to take plac^ 
■in the fame heal fituation of tholfe limbs, as when we meafured the fun ’s 
diaihefer; Fuf here, the effed of too open, or too clofe, obfervation will 
be reverfed j the former making tHe altlfudc appear lefs, the latter, greater 
than the truth. Thefe meafurements then may be applied, as corredions 
•of the obferved altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the fun has appeared 
too great, add the quantity of its excefs to the angle obferved, between the 
lan and hk image in Mercury i if it appeared too fmall, fubtrad the de- 
/ed, to give the .true angle. ThuSj^ March the 13th, the error of the fext^nt 
was 2.' 52", to be fubtraded. But the meafurement of the fun’s! dia¬ 
meter exceeds the truth, by 24 . Therefore, this quantity is to be added 
to the obferved angle, the ohfervation bein^, - probably, fo^ much-too 

. -V ' / 

' ' ■ ; - - It nifi .y*' ■ ir 
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The angle between the £un and his image in quickfilvcr, that dajr 

noon- ' *23“ 33 45'' 

Error Sextant z 5 a" 

Do. Qbfervation + o 24 

’ Diff; — z zB ^r/y 

*) • *23 31 17 

Difference rcfii and parallax 

. JJ vV 

Son’s Semidiameter 

Sun*s Declin. South 4. 

Co’-Latitude 

Latitude of Burwa Sagur 


6i 45 5 



6145 la 


16 7 

62 I 19 
2 36 2 j 

64 37 42. 

25 22 13 


which is 13^ lefs than in the following lift, where this error was not al¬ 
lowed for. 


The fecondary, or horizontal', adjuftment, made by a fmall fcrew at tig 
fore-part of the little fpeculum, was, from time to time, carefully attend¬ 
ed to. 


.The altitudes were taken by means of the image in quickfilver, which, 
if the fun was the obje<ft, was defended from the wind by a covering of 
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thin gawc, as recommended by Mr. Borrow in the firfl; voluriie of the 
AJiatick Refearcbes. When the altitude of a liar was to be taken, this me¬ 
thod did not anfwer; as it rendered the image too obfeure, A thick 
cloth was therefore'properly difpofed to windward of the mercury. 


The fmalhtelefcope belonging to the fextant was ufed in all the ob- 
fervations. 

As the iriflrumenl is only graduated to r 25 degrees, I could not take 
altitudes exceeding 62 degrees. jWhile the fun’s meridian altitude could be 
, obferved, I'have preferred it, for the latitude ; but, as this was foon about 
to be ill)praflicable, I began, on the 29th of February, to compare the la¬ 
titudes by meridian altitude, with ihofe obtained from two altitudes and 
the elapfed time, by the rule in the requifite tables, in order to fudge how 
far the latter might be depended on. The refult of the comparifon, which 
appears in the obfervations from that time to the 15th of March, determin¬ 
ed me to trull: to thofe double altitudes, while they could be taken within 
the preferibed limits j at the fame time, comparing them occafionally with 
obfervations by a fixed ftar. From the fird: of April, Iwas obliged to trud 
entirely to the dars j and, to make the obfervations by them as accurate as 
poflible, I have, when circumdances would allow, taken the meridian alti¬ 
tude of one to the north, and another to the fouth, of the zenith. The 
tekfeope is an achromatick, made by Doll and, of twenty-eight inches 
focal didance. It inverts the objedt, and magnifies eighty times. 


The w’atch is made by Brook'Bank, with horizontal balance wheel, and 
continues to go while winding up. To determine, as accurately as polfi- 
ble, the time of an dbfervation, I took equal altitudes of the fun, on the 
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days precedingand following it, and, having thus found the quantify gained 
or loft in twenty-four hours, applied to the time of obfervation a part 
proportional to its diftance from the preceding or following noon. In 
this calcylation, allowance was made for the difference of longitude (afcer- 
tained by geometrical furvey) if the altitudes on the two days were taken 
at,-different places. Befides this I have, when I had the opportunity, taken 
the altitudes of two fixed ftars, one to the eaft, and another to the weft of 
the meridian, within an hour before or after the obfervation, and calcu¬ 
lated the time from them. 


OBSERVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 


1791. 

L A C E. 

Sun or 

Star. 

Latitude. 

Remarks. 

May 24 

uigrui monument of ’Tjy Mabl, 

« 

27 10 00 

doubtful. 

25 

Ditto, 

a fljt 

27 10 11 

diftindt. 

Nijv. 1 

Luemw, Mr. Taylor’s Houfe, 

0 

51 9 

clear. 

24 

Mr. Ph IL LI p s’s Bun-” 

1 




galow, near the centreof can- 

0 

27 21 5 

cloudy. 


tonments, ^ 




25 

Ditto, 

Q 

27 21 54 

clear. 

26 

Ditto, 

0 

27 22 46 

ditto. 

28 

Ditto, 

0 

27 21 44 

ditto. 

Dec. 4 

Gureiab village, bearing N^E 


27 28 42 

ditto, , 


■i mile. 



9 

Ditto, 

0 

27 29 II 

ditto. 

Jan. 24 

Dehliah ; near the Bungalow, 

0 

27 21 5 


^5 

Nawabgungci bg. E dift, 3 furl. 

0 

27 26 12 
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1792. 

PLACE. 

Hun or 

Star. 

Latitud:. 

Remarks. 

Jan. z6 

1 AlLygungCi Mofque, S72E- 

0 

I 27 30 00 


27 

' DoomreeiEoriy S22Edift.2|f. 

0 

! 27 33 41 

dear, windy; 

38 

29 

Sukheet N W 2 ^ E 

Girouli. P'ort, S lo W i| f. 

0 

0 

27 25 15 

27. M 13 

( fun had be- 
? gurvto fall* 

30 

Shekohabad; Agra-gztc, S 515 E 

t 



7f- 

f ° 

27 6 58 


Fei>. 1 

Feerozabad Gate,.S E 3 E 

1 

0 

27 9 14 


2 

Edtuviadpoori Tank, S67 W2 f. 

0 

27 14 7 


3 

Agra; monument of Taj Mabl, 

0- 

,27 10 28 

T 

9 

Ditto, 

0 

27 10 38 


20 

Camp at Gober Chokey^ 

0 

27 9 23 

cloudy. 

21 

Ditto, 

0 

27 9 51 

clear. 

23 

Baad} bearing N 2 E dift. 3 f. 

O’ 

27 3 23 


24 

Mun/uah; S 30 W - 1 

0 

26 49 48 


25 

Dholpour j S 8 W - 3 

i 

> 0 

26 41 41 


] 




"a cloud came 

» 

Chbola; Fort, N 44 W 3 



over the fun 

27 

28 

0 

26 37 25< 

before he 
reached the 
meridian. 


Noerabad ; Garden, S'3 E 2 

0 

’26 24 17 

clear, windy. 

29 

Gualior j Hill, S3E—-S45 B 

OM'.A. 

26 15 7 



Ditto, 

© 2 A. 

26 15 38 


Mar. 2 

Ditto, 

©M.A. 

26 14 48 


6 

Anfery 1 Fort, S ioW dift. 4£; 

©M.A. 

'26 4 20 


7 

Dibbotabf 

0 M.A. 

25^ 53 43 



Ditto^ 

0 2 A. 1 

25 53 5* 
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1792. 

P L AC B. 

or 

Star. 

Latitude. 

^1 Remarks. 

March 8 

DUteabj S 32 E dift. 3|- miles. 

gM.A. 

.25 43 I 



Ditto, 

0 2 A. 

2543 9 


9 

Ditta, Rajah's Houfe N W 3 L 

oM.A. 

25 39 44 



Ditto, 

0 . 2 A< 

^5 39 27 


11 

Jhanjy j S E angle fort, N 88 E 

) 

- 



to 

/■0 M. A. 

25 27 56 



Ditto, 

O' 2 A. 

25 28 1 


12 

Ditto, 

p Q>M.,A. 

25 27 45 



Burwab^Sagur ; Caftle, N <i E 

) 




1 

> qM. A. 

25 22 31 



Ditto, 

,0 2 A. 

25 21 16 


*4 

Ditto, 

0 M. A; 

25 32 31 

cleaFi- 


Pifiipoon N 80 W—Ni^ 

© M. A. 

25 12 53 



Ditto, 

0 2 A. 

25,12 33 


16 

Bumauryy N a W—N 42^^^ i|f. 

0 2 A. 

25 2 6 


17 

Belgaungs N i. f. 

0. * A. 

24 53 11 


18 

Tcaryi N.55 E 3^- 

0 2 A. 

24 43 30 


19 

Marouny j Fort, S 75 E 2i, 

0 2 A. 

24 35 1 

> 

20 

Sindwaha j N 55 E 2.. 

< 3 ^ 2 A. 

24 31 34 


ai 

Naraf} Temple of Hanuman, 





Si4E3i. j 

. 0 2 A. 

24 24 25 

'* 


Ditto, 

/3 U. M. 

24 24 40 

r 

22 

Maliown i Fort, N14E dift 10 f. 

0 2 A. 

24 17 30 


^3 

Kbemldsah.i N48E—N^7W 2. 

/J U. M. 

24 *3 44I 
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1792. 

PLACE, 

Sun or 

Star. 

Latitude. 

Remarks. 

March 24 

Rdmpoor; N 5 E N-—43 W 

0 2 A. 

24 618 



Ditto/ 

K vz 

7 25 


25 

Ko&rwc^i Fort N42—52W j 

G 2 A. 

24 7 24 

>windy.- 

26 

Kirwahi ciofc to the village. 

0 2 A. 

57 31 


27 

Bajouda-, N 3^ W- j 

0 2 A. 

23 53 25. 


\ 28 

Ditto, 

North 3 ank GuLculta River, 

(8 U. M. 

Q 2 A. 

23 50 46 
23 41 48' 

( chmoderate,’ 
\ a dift. obfcr* 

29 

Bhelfahi S56E 4 

0 2 A. 

23 31 * 9 ' 



Ditto, 

li U. M. 

23 32 1 

^di^ar; calmj 

3 P 

Ditto, 

U U. M. 

23 31 39 


3.1 

Ditto, 

« Til' 

23 32 5 ^ 


\fnl 1 

Gcolg^ung-, N 58 E 2 

0 2 A. 

i 23 31 33 

cl. moderate.’^ 


Ditto, 

/3 U. M. 

23 28 46 

clear, calm. 

2 

AmoAy / * N 67 E 3 

/3 U. M. 

23 2^ 24 



Ditto, 

« m 

23 24 29 


4 

BopcL^li Futtehgurb forti S 63 

fi U. M. 

23 15 46 

« 


68 W I mile,. 





Ditto, 

« ni 

23 1635 


5 

Ditto, 

/3 =& 

23 15 58 


7 

Pundahi N 43 E S 82 E i fur. 

/ 3 U. M. 

23 13 50 


S 

Ditto, 

« Ttl 

23 13 45 


Sehone j S 85 E 2^ 

« Til 

23 12 00 


9 

Furber; N 28— 55 VV 4!. 

/3 U. M. 

23 14 5 


10 

Sbujawulpoori N18WNS0E3 

H U. M. 

23 24 54 
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1792. 

PLA^E. 1 

bun or 
Star, 

Latitude. | 

April i 1 

Bein/foudi N 64 E—S 65 E i. 

« Hydras 

23 2-5 54 


12 

Shabjebanpoor i S83, W 

«Hydras 

23 26 9 



Ditto, 

/LU. M. 

23 25 46- 


13 

TurdnOr, N 70 W 

. a Hydras 

23 20 Z- 



Ditto, 

0 U. M. 

23 19 39' 


14 

‘Tajpoon clofe to the village 

« Hydras 

23 14 47 



Ditto, 

./J U, M. 

23 13 

' 

SS 

Oujeirii near R a n a K 11 a n’s 

) 




Garden, 

»-«Hyar2e 

23 12 9 


16 

Do» do. 

a Hydras 

23 12 13 



Do. do. 

U. M. 

23 10 58 


18 

Do. do. 

a. Hydras 

23 12 13. 



Do. do. 

/3 U. M. 

23 10 50 


23 

Do. do. 

©. jqj 

23 11 28 

I 

May 29 

Do. houfe nearSciNDiAH’s pal. 

« ni. 

23 11 8 


14 

Do. do. 

. «tn 

23 10 45 
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Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites* obferved with Doll jiND’s.achfoi'na- 
tick telefcopc, magnifying 8o times. 




liii. 





Af parent time. 

'n 

or 

Place of obferimticD. 

•Longitude 

'Weather, 

Remarks. 



'Em. 





179J D. H. ' 




0 * »♦ 



Ma^ ti 11 58 56 

1 

Em. 

/i^rai Monument Taj-Mai/, 

78 It 00 

clear, windy. 


18 7 44 84 

e 

Em. 

Ditto, 

77 5 * 00 

clear, moderate. 

1 

aS 10 as 10 

8 

Em. 

l^itto. 

.78 22 00 

.do. do. 


Jun. ig 10 s5 e6 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, 

78 27 15 

do. do. 


24 10 IS 41 

3 

Em. 

Ditto, 

77 *0 30 

do, do. 

N. B. The Immcrlioc al- 

Dec. t; 17 17 42 

3 

Em, , 

Futtehgurh\ Mr. Phillip*’ 

79 *8 T5 

do. do* 

To happened fomerolnurcs 
earlier than it ought* a- 




Bungalow, 



greeably to the IdftgUude 
commonly affign^ to 

31 16 13 a 6 

2 

Iin. 

Ditto, . 

79 > 3 ® 

do. do. 

Agra. 

1792. 

Jaa. 17 17 6 S3 

1 

Im. 

Ditto, • • 

79 3 * 45 

cloudy, calm. 


£6 13 24 8 

1 

Tm. 

AUypmge, .... 

79 °° 30 

clear, calm, 

a diftinft cblervafion. 

Fii. 1 15 *7 52 

2 

Im. 

FeerozabaJ, . - 

78 13 >5 

do. do. 


2 15 12 38 

1 

Im. 

Batumddpoor, - - 

78 1 30 

do. do. 

Telef. fomewhat unfteadjr 

8 1,7 f7 17 

2 

Im. 

Agra-, Monument Taj Mall, 

77 33 00 

thin clouds, calm. 

Day beginning to break. 

9 17 4 '9 

1 

Im, 

Ditto,. - - 

77 41 3 ° 

clear, calm. 


.18 13 £7 1 

1 

Im. 

Ditto,* 

77 47 30 

a little hazy, calm. 

a diilinfl obfervatlon. 

jJMur.ls 1033 48 

3 

Im. 

Firilptor, . . . 

77 29 IS 

clear, calm, 


12 31 48 

3 

Em. 

Ditto, . - 

77 52 00 

'do« do. 


*1 10 7 5 

1 

Im. 

Narat, • • . . . 

78 a 00 

do. do. 


S2 9 23 58 

2 

Im. 

Maltetan, - * . 

77 ss 15 

do. do. 


s8 12 s 4 

1 

Im. 

N. Bank, Gulcutta, R. • > 

77 44 >5 

do. do. 

a difllnS obfervation. 

*9 >• 57 '3 

2 

Im. . 

Blelfabf ... 

77 »* 45 

do. do. J 

Pla, at the in(K of immer- 
fion forrewhat obfeurc. 

-if/r, i 14 ji 5a 
6 826 6 

2 

Im, 

Im. 

Bepaul, .... 

Ditto, • 

7 ’ 9 45 

do, do. 

Planet too near the moon. 
Moon near; thin haze 

1 

77 «4 30 

do. do. 

near the horrizon. 

*3 >0 > 7*3 

1 

Im. 

Turdna, .... 

76 10 15 

do. do. 

Satellite immerged dole 
to Jupiter’s'body, 

so 14 *£ 18 

] 

Em. 

Ugeitii. near Rana Khan’s 






Oarden, ... 

76 tg 00 < 

clear, windy. 


ts 84849 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, 

75 43 30 

clear, moderate. 


*3 11 £7 55 

* 

Em. 

Ditto, 

75 *9 00 

do. do. 


*9 10 44 42 

!■ 

Em. 

Ditto, 

75 48 00 

do. do. 
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Apparent time. 


Iin. 

or 

Em. 


Place of Ob!(rr»ations. 


Longitude 


Weather. 


14 4 

9 

I Em. 

U^ei/i-, near Kana.K’i Oar: 

73 4 <' 4’ 

1 cltat, 

nicatiatCi 

hiay 6 13 40 a 1 

1 

EjP* 

Ditto, 

- 

75 5 « '5 

do. 

do. 

>3 «4 3 ® '* 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, 

• •• 

76 7 45 

do. 

do. 

15 9 3 **■ 

9 S £8 

[■ 

Em. 

Ditto, 

' ’1 

‘75 4 ® 0 “"' 

' 75 3 * 80^ 

do. 

■do. 

*9 le 5B 41 

1 

Em. 

Ugcini Houfe hear Scindial.’s, 

76 00 56 

hary. 


Jun. 7 9 14 *1 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, 


75 55 00 

clear, moderate. 

14 7 49 

1 

Em. 

Ditto, 

-• 

75 56 OO-i 

do.' 

do. 


Remarkt. 


''Time from obf. of Regit. 
V lus —Time from et). alu 
_of O on 14th & i6th. 

Satel. emerg. very dim* 
Obfer. very diflina. 
Ditto. 


• Not having 
Crettfuiieh, or at 
the limes of the 

Cr*i»'wkk» 


the opportonity of comparing thefe obfervations 

places the iongituder of whi.h7,om that cbferva.ory are afeertS 7h'’"“’ *5 


latitude's observed. 


1792. 

P L Ai C E. 

Sun or 
Star. 

1 

Latitude, j 

Remarks, 

QSl. 7 

(Ju/an,Camp at Shah Dawdles 

0 M.A. 

23 12 4 

• 


Durgab, 



•clear, calm. 

8 

Ditto ditto 

ditto. 

23 M 45. 


1793- 





Feb» 24 

Do. Camp near Ran a Khan’s 

ditto. 

23 11 3<^ 



Garden, 

** 



Mar, 13 

Ditto, Camp at Unk-Pat, 

B Hydrae 

,23 14 2 


14 

Gutteab^ - * 

B Hydrae 

23 23 55 


35 

Tenauriaht . 

ditto. 

23 36 10 


.6 

Ager, - , 

ditto. 

23 43 48 


'i 7 i 

Soo/her (N 1068 W dill.^i fur.) 

Sirius. 

23 56 47 




B Hydras 

23 57 56 

.raed. 23 57 2^ 


Peraixay • ^ 

Sirius. , 

24 9 IIj 


j 

* 

« Hydriej 

24 9 iSj 

med. 24 g 14 
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*53 


1792. 

PLACES. 


Remarkst 

March i( 

9 (N 18 W dift. 3. 58 fur.] 

Sirius. 

24 22 11 

1 

2 

I Julmee (from S to S 35 W, dift. 

- ' 


1 - 


2. 33 fur.) 

*« Hydn 

6 24 36 4 


2s 

j Mucttnira, • « 

1 tt Hydra 

e24 49 27 

• 

2^Pv£bpa}w,r (N JoE dift. 4.5 f.) 

1 

1/3 U. M 

■ 24 59 39 


M 

\ AnandpoffTy - 

ditto. 

25 - 6 40 




« m 

25 7 31 

•mcd. 250 7' 5' 

1 

' «5 

(Camp hear Bagb-Durd 

- 




waza,) • 

►/3 U. M. 

25 II 41 

i ■ 

1 

28 

Gautnucb (S 77 E dift. 3 f.) 

ditto. ' 

25 16 56 

1 

23 

Teekeree (S 10-60 W dift. i f.) 

0U. M. 

25 20 S 3 

' ■ 1 

30 

Boondee (Rajah's Mahl N 42 W) 

^U. M. 

2$ 26 38 


3 ^ 

\Dubl(ma (from S to S 80E tfift. 




. 1 furlong) 

'ditto. 

25 35 45 

1 

April 1 

Doogdree (S W) 

ditto. 

2.iJ-40 00 1 


2 

Babmen-gaung (E to S 15 E 

►ditto. 

r . J 

cloudy, uncert. 

■ 1 ■ 

> 

dift. 1 fiirlbrig) • J 

25 45 . 

3 

Condara (S to S 63 E dift. 7 f.) 

ditto. 

25-53 8 

ditto, ditto. 

4 

[)itto, .V - . . , 

ditto. 

25 54 53 

clear. -j | 

6 j 

Ditto, » m . m 

\ 

ditto. 

25 55 15 

clear, mo- 
derat.. L 

8 

Burwarah (S 22 E to N .47 E' 




dift. extremes, 2 f.) 

ditto. S 

3 31 

do. do. 

9 ^ 

3 hugz£)unt-gurb (N 30 — 85 W 




I 

dift. 3 f.) « . 

ditto. 

\ 

!6 9 16 

do. do. 

loji 

Uietrnec (S 30—82 E dift. i f.) c 

iitto. [2 

6 16 9 c 

Iq, do. 


U 
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ASTRQI^-OMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


» 792 . 


PZ AC n S - 


Sun or 

Star 


^Latitude. | 


Remarks. 


11 

12 

J 3 

‘ti 


I 

>ditto. t 
) I ditto. |< 


*5 


i6 


Muldrm '57—.80 W dift, 

2 f.) 

Amergurh (S 20 E dift. 2 f.) j 
KhooJh-haUgurh (N55-65E Hydra 
dift. 4 f.) 3 

Dittoi, : I - ^ 

Feelauddh,: (N 60 — 80 E dift. 

3 f.) - 

Ditto, - - . pU. M. 

Hindoun^ (^N 12 W to N 80 E' 


26 19 9>ditto, windy. 

26 ,27 9 I do. moderate 

^ ^ 
20 28 ( 


26 28 34 
«Hydrffi|26 35 54 


*7 


18 

1 

20 


ditto, ditto 


ditto, ditto 


26 36 39j 


26 43 24/clear, mo 
I derate. 


diftant nearefl: \ i.) 

Ditto, - - ^ ^•|26 43 39 J 

Surout 48 W to W diftaut 

J 

Ditto, - - 1 ^ 

Bidna'(S 32 W to S 48 E tli^-?« Hydrae 
tan^ 1 f.) 


h- 

} 3 

ft 

i 

I 

I 

•11 

ditto, ditto, 

, I 

26 55 40 (ditto, ditto 


26 49 g 
26 48 39 


Ditto, -r 

Rudd'wuk f^5—50.W dift.2^ 

9 toN88E dift. 3f .) 

Ditto, - 

futtehpoor(C^vi\p within 
nunpoorea Durwaza, j 

Ditto, - • 1 3 U. M. 


/3 U. M.'26 55 9J 


Ido. windy. 


3 

a* 

I* 

V o» 
r □ 


K Hydrae 
-ditto. 
0U. M 


26 58 251 ditto, moderate 

27 2 251 

27 1 55 


J J \ 

1 13 

i- 

? ditto, ditto, p. 

5 32J J? 


27 

27 5 32 
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IN UPPERiHINDUSTAN. 

ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES, 


tS 5 


Apparent Time. 


Im; 

or 

Em. 


Place of Obferyation. 


Longitude 


We^th^-, 


>793- 

D. H. M. S. 
Mar. n 18 48 86 
30 «3 *9 

3' »4 
Apr. 6 10 

— ts Si 6 

* 'C. 


3' »4 43 35 
55 



L;,i C /.'t' ’ ' '■! ' ' ■■ 

•fi *./,>; 

■1 f.-' 

Inie 

AaanJpotr, . 

75 * 5 - 30 

clear, moderate 

Im. 

Boondet, • . 

75 6 «5 

ditto, ditto. 

Im. 

Dublana, . « 

75 «5 45 

ditto,'^ diAb? 

Em. 

Ooniara. • . 

7S 85 45 

ditto, 


1 


Kemarka, 


Im. 






ai 1^-. 


'5 n 11 »6 

1 

Im. 

^Bbugwuut-gurb . ^ 

7« * 30 1 

*3 13 * 8 

3 

Im. 

Khtojb-hai-gurh, ^ . 

1 

75 57 3 of 

~ 14 54 38 

do 

Ein. 

Ditto, . . 

76 8 ao") 

a€ 13 10 84 

1 

Im. 


7 « 5 « JO , 

Way 9 13 *7 45 

1 

Im. 

Agra, Rozeh Taj-Mah), j 77 36 45 j 


LSiViis: 




./litto, 




i 


The fatellite had emerged 

fometime befom 1 ptr. 

• -cerTed it. 

By obftrvationa of Pro- 
Cyon and Arfturus, at A 
paft 9 P. M. watch flow 
*°r56'i and by this the 
5 i«e U'. ddjBfttd. riBht, i 
on the yth at yj A. M. 
by the Watch flow, ’ 
only S' <i*,‘being *'ji» 
gained in to houri,, If 
.we ^low a proportiona¬ 
ble gain, to the time of 
imnierfion, — i'49* the 
titDe»aav|cO je'iy^ijand 
Lougitudc^Vi* 14' 30". 


dittb.f ( 


Me^. jS I 


<■ I 


:o. i . 

o. I 


*793* Feb. 25 th, at Oujein, Mckmi eclipfed. 
At 3 P. M. watch bjTthe Sun 
At 12 ^ P. M. ^ by Procyon 

*44 Lyra - , « 

By Watch I 4 °i 4 '—'jj - 

+ la 30 


'■'t !. 


■ 9 ! i i. 


10' 58" flow*l 

g 59 do. ^med. lo' 3 y' 

10 32 do.J , .! ,i :^3:i 




Appar. Time, 14 34 A flight obfeurity began on thc -Mpon’s N.£. 
limb. ‘ ■ 

C. U 2 



1 
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H ' 

14 18 -n 

+ 1030 


%L 


14 28 30 Dark fliadowjdiftindly fccn to enter# 


17 00 00 
'+ 10 30 


17 10 30 ^clipfe cnded—iLimb clear. 


If wie reckon the beginning of the eclipfe from the firft perceptible ob* 
fcurity; i. c, - . • 14 24 30 

Then beginning by Ephemeris - 9 23 45 1 


Diff. of Long, in time 


, 5 00 45 

75® ii’ 15’* 

But, reckoning from the entrance of the dark 
fliadow, the difference is - - . 

5 4 45 

76 11 15 

t ■ : 

The end, by obfervation 

, By Ephemeris - • 

m 

17 10 30 
12 6 30 

:: .■ . x 

r , 


5 4 00 

& ' . V : 

76 00 00 

Beginning of obfeurity • 

End .. . • 

m 

14 24 30' 
71 10 30 

..t •' . 

Middle 

Ditto by* Ephemeris 

m 

m 

*5 47 30 
*0 45 15 



5 a 15 


75 53 45 
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Duration pbferyed, - - - 2 46 oo 

\;>y Ephemerii - - 2 43 45 


Excefs of obfervation , - : 00 3 15 


*57 



4 ► 

' <. 


As the ftatc of the limbs at the'times marked as the beginning of ob- 
fcurity, and end of the ecHpfe were fimilar; if we add half this diffe¬ 
rence (1' 37") to the firft of thefe times, and fubftradl it from the lall, wc 
lhall have the beginning 14° 26'. 7". 

End 17 8 53 

Either of which will give the longitude 75° 35' 40'' 

Remark by the President. 

The obfervation®, with which iftr. Hunter has favoured us, will be a 
valuable acquifition to all Indian geographers and antiquaries j for, fince 
Ujjayin}, or Ujijein, is in the firft meridian of the Hindus, its longitude 
afeertains the pofition of Lancd on the equator, and fixes the longitude, at 
Icaft according to the Hindu aftronomers, of Curucjhetra, Vatfa, the Pool 
Sannihiia, Cdnchi, and other places, which are frequently celebrated in 
Sanferit books of the higheft antiquity. Hence alfo we lhall poffibly af- 
certain the feven which, on the authority of PATAnjALi and of 

the V'eda itfelf, we may pronounce to be neither the Jevm planets nor the 
/even climates, but great peninjulas of this earth, or large trafts of land with 
•water on both fides of them : for example, in a preface to the Surya Sid- 
dhanta, the peninfula, called Sdlmala, is declared to be 422 Tojanas to the 
caft of Lancd ; now a true Tojana is equal to 4;^ geometrical miles j and 
the longitude of Sdlmala will thus bring us to the Gulph of Siam, or (o 











the eaftern Indian peninfula beyond Malacca* There is a pafTage in one of 
the Purdnas, which confirnis this'argument; where king Sra'vana is 
deferibed ** on the fVhite Mountain in the extenfive region of Sdlmala^ 
“ dwlpa* meditating oh the traces of the divine foot* at a. place .called the, 
" Pationof TKi\icKh\ifki* now we are aflured by credible travellers, 
that the Siamefe boall: of a rock in their country, on which a footjlep^ as 
they fay, of Vishnu is clearly difcernible. 
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, 11 

- .■ ‘ r; i: . 

.-Questions Remarks on the Astronomy of Me Hindus.' 
By John Playfair, A, M, Projejfor of Mathematicks at Edin¬ 
burgh; written loM O^oi^er, 1792. 

TJRESUMING on the invitation given, with fo much liberality, in the 
Advertifement prefixed to the fecond volume of the AJiatick Refearches, 
I have ventured to fubmit the following queries and obfervations to the Pre- 
fident and other Members of the learned Society in Bengal, 

I. 

Are any books to be found among the Hindus^ which treat 
profeffedly of Geometry? 

I AM ledtopropofe this queftibn by having obferved, not only that the whole 
of the Indian Aftronomy is a lyftcm copftrunted, with great ge(7A?e’/‘nV<z/fkill, 
but that trigonometrical rules, given in. the tranflation from the 
Siddhdnta, with which Mr. Davis has obliged the, world, polpt out, Ibme 
very curious theorems, which muft have been kifown to the author of that 
ancient book. The rule, for inftahee, by which the trigonometrical canon 
of the Hindu Aftronomers is con{iru<Sl:ed(fi), involves in it the following ^ 
theorem: ** If there be three arches pf a circle in arithmetical,progreffionj 
“ the fum of the fines of the two extreme arches is to twice the fine of the 

I I . ... H ill I u rn . . 

{a) 2 Afiat. Ref. 24;. 
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** middle arch, as the cofine of the common difference of the arches to the 
** radius of the circle.” N(Jw this theorem, though not difficult to be de- 
monflrated, is yet fo far from obvious, that it fcems not known to the Ma¬ 
thematicians of Europe till the beginning of the lafl century, v/hen it v/as 
difcovered by Viet a: it has ever fince been ufed for the confliudion of tril 
gonpmetrical-tables, as it affords a method of calculating the £nes and arches 
much eafier than that, which depends on fucccffive extradions of the fquare 
root. To find, that this theorem was known to the Brahmens many ages 
ago, is therefore extremely curious; and the more fo, becaufe there is fome 
reafon to think, that the commentetor on the SiddhantOy quoted and tranfla- 
ted .by Mr. Davis(/ 5 ), did not underftand the principle of this rule, fincc 
the method, which he lays down, is entirely different, much lefs profound 
in theory, and much rnore difficult in pradice. If this be true, it indicates 

a retrograde order m the progrefs of eaf^ein fcience, which muft have had its 
origin in a very remote age. 


II. ■ 

Are an)r boolcs of Hindu Arithmetick to be procured? 

It fhould feem, that, if fuch books exifi, they mufl contain much curi¬ 
ous, information, with many abridgements in the labour of c..ka:i;:tir-g, and 
the like, all which may be reafbnably expeded from them, fince an, 
ticaf niibtion, fo perfeA as .that of Indky has exifted in thai country much 
longer than in any other; but that, which mofl: of all feenaS; to..defervc. the 
attention of the learned, is the difeovery faid to be made of fomethijng like 
Algebra among the HinduSy fuch as the expreflion of number in general by 


(il p. 146, »47. 
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t 'ertain fymbols and the idea of negative quantities: thefe certainly cannot be 
too carefully inquired into, and will, it is hoped, be confidered by the Socie¬ 
ty Calcutta as a part of that rich mine, from which they have already 
cxtr^(fted fb niany valuable materials. The problem, mentioned by Mr. 
Burrow (r) proves, that the Hindus have turned their attention to certain 
arithmetical inveftigations, of which there is no trace in the writings of the 
Greek mathematicians. 


III. 

Must not a complete tranflation of the Surya Siddhdnta 
be confidered as the grand dejideratum with refpe6l to Indian 
Aftronomy ? 


Sir W. Jones gives us reafon, I think, to hope, that this will be exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. Davis and the fpecimen„ which that gentleman has exhibit¬ 
ed, leaves as little reafon to doubt of his abilities to tranflate the work accu¬ 
rately, as of the great value of the original: I have therefore only to ex- 
prefs a wifh, that, if there be any diagrams in the Surya Siddhdnta^ they 
may be carefully preferved. 


IV. 

^ *» 

Would not a Catalogue Raifonne] containing an enume¬ 
ration and a fhort account’of th^ Sanferit hooks on Indian 
Aftronomy, be a work highly interefting and ufeful? 


CxJ 2 A fiat. Ref; 495;-,' 

w 
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V. 

y 

Might not an adual examination of the heavens, in 
pany with a Hindu aftronomer, to afcertain all the Jiars 
conflellations, for which there are names in Sanfcrit, prove a 
moft valuable addition to our knowledge of Indian Aibro- 
nomy? 


Let me here take the llb'^rty of reminding the Prefident of his promife tO' 
make fuch an examination; by which the miftakes concerning the 
Zodiack, fome of which, he has already pointed, out, may be decifivefy 
correded. 


VI. 

May it not be of confequence to procure defcriptions of 
the principal aftronomical buildings and imJlrumentSj of which 
any remains are ftill to be found, and which are certainly 
known to be of Hindu origin? 

Under this head I would compreliend not only fuch works as the Qbfer-^ 
vatory at Benares, which is well defcribed by Sir Robert Barker, but, 
alfo fuch inftruments as the AJlrolabe, mentioned by Mr. Burrow in the 
Appendix to the fecond volume of the Afiatkk Refearches; and engravings 
of fuch inftruments will be neceffary to accompany, the defcriptions. 

Though, in the preceding queftions, there may be nothing, that has 
efcaped the attention of the Society in Bengal, yet they will, perhaps, be 
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forgiven to one, who feels himfelf deeply interefted in the fubjedt, to which 
they relate, and who would not lofc even the feebleft ray of a light, which, 
without the exertions of the uijlatick Society, mull: perilh for ever. 



Remark ly the President, 

We lhall concur, I am perfuadcd, in giving our publick thanks to Pro- 
felTor Playfair for the Queftions, which he has propofed, and in expref- 
fing our wifli, that his example may be followed by the learned in Eu¬ 
rope : concife anfwers to his queries will be given in my next annual dif- 
courfe, the fubjedl of which will comprife a general account olIndian aftro- 
momy and mathematicks. I would long ago have accompliilied my dejign 
(which I never meant as a promife to be performed in all events) of ex¬ 
amining the heavens in company with an intelligent Hindu aftronomer, if 
fuch-a companion could have been found in t 4 iis province j but, though 
I offered ample flipends to any Hindu aftronomer, who Could name in 
Sanfcrit all the conftellations, which I ftiould point out, and to any Hindu 
phyfician, who could bring me all the planets named in Sanjcrit books, I 
was aftured by the Brahmen, whom I had commiflloned to fearcli for fuch 
inftrudors, that no Pandit in Bengal even pretended to poffefs the know¬ 
ledge, which I required. Lieut. Wilford, however, has lately favoured 
me with a Sanfait work, procured by him at Banares, containing the 
names, figures, and pofilions of all the afterifms, known to ancient or 
modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiack, but in both hemifpheres, and 
almoft from pole to pole: that work I tranflated with attention, and 
immediately configned it to Mr. Davis, who of all men living is the 
heft qualified to exhibit a copious and accurate Hiftory of Indian Aftro- 
nomy. 
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Discourse the Eleventh:— On the Philosophy of the 
TICKS,— Delivered 2.0th February, 1794* 

By the President. 

JJAD it been of any importance, gentlemen, to arrange thefe anniverfary 
dilTertations according to the ordinary progrefs of the human mind, in 
the gradual expanfion of its three rnoft, confiderable powers, memory, imagi^ 
JiationfAndi reafon, I (hould certainly have prefented you with an cflay on the 
liberal arts of the five AJiatick nations, before I produced my remarks on their 
abJlraSf fciences ; becaufe, from my own obfervation at leaft, it feems evident, 
that fancy, or the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably by various modes 
of imitation and fubfiitution, is in general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains 
maturity, than the power of feparating and comparing thofe ideas by the la¬ 
borious exertions of intelledtj and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all 
nations in the world had poets before they had mere philofophers: but, as 
M. D’Alembert has deliberately placed fcience before art, as the queftion 
of precedence is, on this occafion, of no mor mt whatever, and as many new 
fa<a:s on the fubjed of Afatick philofophy are frelh in my remembrance, I pro- 
pofe to addrefs you now on the fciences of Afia, referving for our next annual 
meeting a difquifition concerning thofe fine arts, which have immemorially 
been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in very different modes, within the 
circle of our common inquiries. 
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By fcience I mean an affemblage of tranfcendental proportions difcovev- 
able by human reafon, and reducible ts firfi: principles, axioms, or maxims, 
from which they may all be derived in a regular fucceffionj and th ^re are 
confequently as many fciences as there are general objects of our intelle^ual 
powers: when man firft exerts thole powers, his objedrs are himjelf and the 
reft of nature i .himfelf he perceives to be compofed of body and mindy and 
in his individuahciL^icity , he reafons on the u/es of his animal frame and of 
its parts both exteriour and internal, on the diforders impeding their regular 
fundtions of thofe parts, and on ftie moft probable methods of preventing 
thofe diforders or of removing them j he foon feels the clcfe connexion be- 
tw'een his corporeal and mental faculties, and when his 77 iind is remedied ®n 
itfelfi he difcourfes on its e£ence and its operations-, in his facial charadfer, 
he analyzes his various duties and rights both private and publick and in the 
leifure, which the fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always admits, his intelledt 
is diredled to mature at large, to the Jubjiance of natural bodies, to their feve- 
■ral properties, and to their quantity both feparate and united, finite and in¬ 
finite j from all which objedls he deduces notions, either purely abftradt 
and univerfal, -or mixed with undoubted fadls, he argues from phenomena to 
theorems, from thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes to elfedts, 
from effedls to caufes, and thus arrives at the demonftration of a firjl intelli¬ 
gent caufe--, whence his colledled wifdom, being arranged in the form of 
fcience, chiefly confifts of phyfiology and medicine, metaphyficks and logicH, 
ethicks and jurifprudence, natural philofophy and mathematicks ; from which the 
religion of nature (fince revealed religion muft be referred to hijlory, as alone 
affording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been the fublimc 
and confoling refult. Without profeffing to have given a logical definition 
of fcience, or to have exhibited a perfedt enumeration of its objeds, I fhall 
confine myfelf to thofe five divifions of Afiatick philofophy, enlarging fox the 
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inoft part on the progrefs which the Hindus have made in them, and ocea- 
fiohnlly introducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perjiansy the Partarst and 
the ^hineje ; but, how extenfive foever may be the range which I have chofen, 
I .liall beware of exhaufting your patience with tedious difcuflions, and of 
exceeding thofe limits, which the occafion of our prefent meeting has ne- 
eeifarily prefcribed* 



I. The firft article affords little fcope; fmce I have no evidence, that, in 
any language of AJia, there exifts one original treatife on medicine confidered 
as a fcience : phyfick, indeed, appears in thefe regions to have been from 
time immemorial, as we fee it practiced at this day by Hindus and MufelmdnSf 
a mere empirical hijlory of difeafes and remedies; ufeful, I admit, in a high 
degree, and worthy of attentive examination, but wholly foreign to. the fub- 
jed: before us: though the Arabs, however^ have chiefly followed the Greeks 
in this branch of knowledge, and have themfelves been implicitly followed by. 
other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention the Chinefe, of whofe me¬ 
dical works I can at prefent fay nothing with confidence) we Hill have ae- 
cefs to a number of Sanfcrtt books on the old praflice of phyfick, 

fi'om which, if the Hindus had a theoretical fyfteni, we might eafily collect 
it. The Ayiirvida-, fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial phyfician, is aU 
moft' entirely lofir, unfortunately perhaps for the curious European, but hap¬ 
pily for the patient fince a revealed fcience precludes improvement 

from experience, to which that of medicine ought, above all others, to be 
left perpetually open ; but T have myfelf met with curious fragments of that 
primeval work, and, ift the Veda itfelf, I found with aflionifhment an entire 
TJpaniJhad on the internal parts of the human body j with an enumerationxjf 
nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription of the heart, fpleen, and liver, and 
various^ difquifitions- on the formation and growth of the fetus-; from the 
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laws, indeed, of Menu, which have lately appeared in our own language*, 
we may perceive, that the ancient Hindut were fond of reafoning in. their 
way on the myfteries of animal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the fexes in the produdtion of perfect offspring and we may collefl rom 
the authorities adduced in the learned ElTay ©n Egypt and the Nikt that 
their phyfiological difputes led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to 
bloody wars. On the whole, we cannot expedl to acquire many valuable 
truths from an examination of eaftern books on the fcience of medicine; but 
examine them we muft, if we wifh to complete the hiftory of univerfal phi- 
ofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Europe with, authentick materials for 
an account of the opinions anciently formed on this head by the philofophers- 
of Afia: to know, indeed, with certainty, that fo much and no more can be 
known on any branch of fcience, would in itlelf be very important and ufe- 
ful knowledge, if it had no* other efie<fl than to check, the boundlefs curiofity 
of mankind, and to fix them in the ftraight path of attainable fcience, efpe- 
cially of fuch as relates to their duties and may conduce to their happi- 
nefs. 

II. We have an ample field in the next divifion, and a field almofi: wholly 
new j fince the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brahmens, comprifed in their 
Jix philofophical Sdjlras, and explained by numerous glolTes or comments, 
have never yet been accefiible to Europeans ; and, by the help of the San-^ 
ferit language, we now may read the works of the Saugaias, Bauddhas, yfr- 
hatas, yainas, and other heterodox philofophers, whence we may gather the 
metaphyfical tenets prevalent in China and Japan, in the eaftern peninfula of 
of India, and in many confiderable nations of Tartary r there are alfo fome 
valuable trails on thefe branches of fcience in Perfian and Arabick,. partly 
copied from the Creeks, and partly comprifing the doilrines of the Sijis„ 
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which anciently prevailed, and ftill prevail in great meafure over this oriental 
world, and which the tlnenifelvcs condefce'nded to borrow from eaftern 

■ . . ' -- , •. 



The little 4 ;rcatife in four chapters, afcribed to Vyafa, is tlic only phflofd- 
phical Safira, the original'text of which I have had leifure to perufe with a 
Brahmen of the Veddnti fchool: it is extremely obfcure, and* thovjglp'com- 
pofed in fentences elegantly modulated, ha$ more tefemblance to a table of 
contents, or an accurate fumtiiary, than to a regular,fyflematical tra^'/ but 
all its obfcurity has been cleared by the labour of the very judicious apd rnoft 
learned San car a, whofe commentary on'the Vedanta, which I read alfo 
with great attention, not only elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits, 
a perfpicuous account of all othci Indian fchools, from that of CAPiLA to 
thofe of the more modern hereticks. It is not pofllble, indeed, tp fpeak -vvith, 
too much applaufe of fo excellent a work; and I am confident in aiTerting, that, 
until an accurate tranflation of it fhall appear in Home European language, the 
general hiflory of philofophy mull remain incomplete ^ for I perfeilly agree 
with thofe, who are of opinion, that one corredf verfion of any celebrated 
Hindu book would be of greater value than all the diflertatipns or eflays, that 
could be compofed on the fame fubjedl; you wiU^not, however, expe 61 ;, that, 
in fuch a difeourfe as I am now delivering, I fhould expatiate on the diverfity 
of Indian philofophical fchools, on the feveral founders, of them, on the doc¬ 
trines, which they refpedtively taught, or on their, many difciples, who dif- 
fented from their inftxudlors in fomc particular points. On the prefent occa- 
fion, it will be fufficient to fay, that the oldeft head of a fedl, whole entire 
work is preferved, was (according to fome,authors) Capila; not the divine 
perfonage, a reputed grandfon of Brahma';, to whom Cri'shna compares 
himfelf in the Gita, but a fage of his name, who invented the Bandhya, or 
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jVww^ra/, philofophy, whichCRTsHNA himfelf appears to impugn in his con* 
verfatien with Ar juna, and which,.as far as 1 can colledt it from a few .ocigi- 
nal texts, refembled in part the metaphyficks of Pythagoras, and in part 
the theology of Zeno: his doctrines were enforced and illuilrated, with foiae 
additions, by the venerable Patanjali, who has alfo left us a fine com¬ 
ment on the grammatical rules.of Pa'nini, which are more obfcure, without 
a glofs, than the darkeft oracle j and here by the way let me add, that I refer 
to metaphyficks the curious and important fcience of univerfal grujmiart ou 
which many fubtil difquifitions may be found interfperfed in the particular 
grammars of the ancient Hindusi, and in thofe of the more modern 
The next founder, I believe, of a philofophical fchool was Go'ta ma, if, indeed, 
he was not the moft ancient of all> for his wife Akal ya' was, according 
to Indian legends, reftored to a human Ihape by the great Ra'maj and a fage 
of his name, whom we have no reafon to- fuppofe a different perfonagc, is 
frequently mentioned in the Vida itfelf i to his rational dofttines thofe of Ca- 
na'da were in general conformable j and the philofophy of them both is 
ufually called Nydya^ ot logieal, a title aptly beftowedj; for it feems to be a 
lyftem of metaphyficks and logiefc better accommodated than any other an¬ 
ciently known in Indisy to the natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind j 
admitting the a<51:ual exiftence of materialfubjiance in the popular acceptation 
of the word ntatter, and comprifing not only a body of fublime dialedbieks, 
but an artificial method of realbning, with difiinit names for the three 
parts of a propofition, and even for thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I 
cannot refrain from introducing a fmgular tradition, which prevailed, ac¬ 
cording to the well-informed author of the Babijldny in the Panjdb and in 
feveral Per/ian provinces , that, among other Indian cnrioCitks, which 
'* Callisthenes tranfinitted to his uncle, was a technical ^Jiem cf hgicky 
** which the EraBmens had communicated to the inquifitivc Greek ", and 
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which the Mohammedan writer fuppofes to have been the ground work of 
the famous Arijiotelean method: if this be true, it is one of the moH: inte- 
reftiug fa<as, that I have met with in Afta^ and if it be faith, it is veiy 
otraordinary* that fuch a flory fhould have been fabricated either by the can¬ 
did MoHSANt Fdnii or by the fimple PdrAs and Pandits, with whom he 
had converfedi but, not having had leafure to Audy the Nydya Sdjira, I can 
only affure you, that I have frequently feen perfed fyllogifms in the philofo- 
phical writings of the Brahmens, and have often heard them ufed in tlieir 
verbal controverfies. Whatever might have been the merit or age of 
Go TAMA, yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is that, with which I be¬ 
gan, founded by Vva'sa, and fupported in moft refpeds by his pupil 
Jaimini, whofe dilTent on a few points is mentioned by his mafter with 
Tcfpedful moderation: their feveral fyftems are frequently diftingui/hed 
by the names of the firft'and fecond Mimdnfi, a word, which, like Nydya, 
■denotes the operations and conclufions of reafon; but the trad of Vva'sa 
has in general the appellation of V'eddnta, or the fcope and end of the Vida, 
on the texts of which, as they were underilood by the philofopher, who col- 
leded them, his dodrines are principally grounded. The fundamental 
tenet of the Vidanti fchool, to which in a more modern age the incompara¬ 
ble Sancara was a firm and illufirious adherent, confifted, not in denying 
the exiftence of matter, that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended 
hgure (to deny which would be lunacy), but, in correding the popular no¬ 
tion of it, and in contending, that it has no effence independent of mental 
perception, that exigence and perceptibility are convertible terms, that ex¬ 
ternal appearances and fenfations are Ulufory, and would vanifli into nothing, 
if the divme energy, which alone fuftains them, were fufpended but for a 
moment; an opinion, which Epicharmus and Plato feem to have adopt¬ 
ed, and which ha* been maintained in the prefent century with great ele- 
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gance, but with little publicL applaufe ^ partly becatife it Has been mifun-- 
derflood, and partly becaufe it has been mifapplied by the falfe realbning of 
fome unpopular writers, who are faid; to have difbelieved in the rnoral attri¬ 
butes of God, whofe omniprefence,-wifdom, and goodnefs are ;the bafis 'of 
the Indian philofophy I have not- fufficient evidence on the fubjedt to pro- 
fefs a belief in the dodtrine of the Vidanta, which human .reafon alone could, 
perhaps, neither fully demonftrate,.nor fully difprovej but it is manifeft, that 
nothing can, be farther removed from impiety than a‘lyftem wholly built 
on the pureft devotion.;' and the inexpreffible difficulty, which any man, who 
ffiall make the attempt; will affiiredly find in giving a fatisfadtory definition: 
of material fulfjlance, muft induce us to deliberate with coolnefs, before^ we. 
cenfure the learned and pious reftOrer of the ancient Veda ; though ■ we can¬ 
not but admit, that, if the common opinions of mankind be the criterion of 
philofophical truth, we mull adhere to the fyftem o’f Go'tama, which the 
■Brbhmens of this province almoft univerfally follow... 


If the metaphyficks of the be wild and'erroneous, the pupils of 

Buddha have run, it-is afferted, into an errour diametrically oppofite; for 
they are charged with denying the exiftence of pure fpirit, and with believing 
nothing abfolutely and really to cxift hnt materialfubjiance-, a heavy accufation* 
which ought only to have been made on pofitive and inconteftable proof, efpe- 
cially by the orthodox Brabmem, vf\io, as Buddha difiented from their 
ancellors irr regard to bloody facrifices, which the Veda certainly preferibes, 
may not unjuflly be fufpedted of low and interefted malignity; Though I 
cannot credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely falfe, having 
only read a few pages of a Saugata book; which Captain Kirkpatrick 
had lately the kindnefs to give me; but it begins, like other Hindu books, 
with the word O'w, which we know to be a fymbol of the divine attribute.s: 
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then follows, indeed, a myfterious hymn to the Goddefs'of Nature, by the* 
name Ary but with feveral other titles, which the Brahmens themfelves^ 
continually bellow on their De^uT; now the who have no idea,- 

that any fuch perfonage exifts as De'vi’', or the Goddefs-, and only mean to* 
exprefs allegorically the power of God, exerted in creating, preferving and re¬ 
novating this univerfe, we cannot with juftice infer, that the dilTenters admit- 
no deity but vijible nature: the Pandity- who now attends-me, and who told- 
Mf. WiLKiNsi that the were atheifls, would not have attempted to 

refill the decilive evidence of the contrary, which appears in the very 
inllrument, on which he was-- confulted, if his underllanding had- 
not been blinded by the intolerant zeal of a mercenary priellhood. A- 
literal verlion of the book jail mentioned ( if any lludious man' had 
learning and indullry equal to the talk ) would be an inellimable trea^ 
fure to'the compiler of fuch a hiltory as that of the laborious Brucker ; 
but let us proceed to the morals'jurifprudence of the Afiaticks, on' which 
I could expatiate, if the occafion admitted a full difeufiion of the fabjedlj 
with eorred;nefs and confidence.- 

III. That both ethicks and abllfadl law might be reduced to the 
method of fciencCy cannot furely be doubted j but, although fuch a method 
would be of infinite ufe in a fyllem of univerfal, or even of national, ju¬ 
rifprudence, yet the principles of morality are fo few, fo luminous, and fo 
ready to prefent themfelves on every occalioh; that the pradlical utility of 
a fcientifical arrangement,-in a treatife on ethicks, may very jullly be quef- 
tioned,' The moralills of the eah have in general chofen tO' deliver their 
precepts in Ihort fententious maxims, to illullrate them by fprightly com- 
parifons, or to, inculcate them in the very ancient form of agreeable apo- 
loquest there are^ indeed,'both in Arabkk ■md phiiofophieal trads 
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on cthicks written with found ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity; but 
in every part of this eaftcrn World, from Pekin to Dama/cus, the popular 
teachers of moral wifdom have immemorially been poets, and there would 
be rio end of enumerating jheir works, which are ftill extant in the five 
principal languages of A^a. Our divine religion, the truth of whifch (jf 
any hidory be true) is abundantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no 
need of fuch aids, as many are willing to give it, by afierting, that the 
wifefl: men of this world were ignorant of the two great maxims, that 
xoe mufi aB in reJpeB of others, as we JfMtuld wijh them to aPl in reJpeB of 
our/elvps, and that, injlead of returning evil for evil, we Jhould confer benefits 
even on thoje who injure us ; but the firft rule is implied in a fpeech of 
Lysias, and expreffed in didindl phrafes by Thales and Pittacus j 
and I have even feen it word for word in the original of Confucius, which 
I carefully compared with the Latin tranflation. It has been ufual with 
2calous men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, who dare on this point to 
<juote the Cbinefe philofopher j but, inftead of fupporting their caufe, they 
would fhake it, if it could be lhaken, by their uncandid afperity; for they 
ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, as it is moft exprefsly 
declared, was not to inftrudt the wife and few, but the many and unen¬ 
lightened. If the converfion, therefore, of the Pandits and Maulavtt 
in this country fhall ever be attempted by proteftant miffionaries, 
they muft beware of afferting, while they teach the gofpel of truth, 
what thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know to be falfe: the for¬ 
mer would cite the beautiful A'ryd couplet, which was written at 
leafl: three centuries before our era, and which pronounces the duty of a 
good man, even in the moment of his deftrudlion, to confill not only in 
forgivingt but even in a defire of benefiting^ his defiroyer, as .the Sandal-/rtf<f, 
in the indaat <f its overthrow, Jheds perfume on the ax, which fells it; and 
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the latter would triumph in repeating the verfc of Sadi', who reprefcnts a 
return of good for good aj a flight reciprocity ^ but fays to the virtuous man, 
** Confer benefits m him, loho has injured theef ufing an Arabick fentence, 
and a maxim apparently of the ancient Arabs. Nor would th* Mufelmans 
fail to recite four diftichs of Ha'fiz, who has illuftrated that maxim with 
fanciful but elegant alluiions : 


Learn from yon orient ihell to love thy foe, 

And {lore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo: 
Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindi< 5 live pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide ; 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fhow’r. 

With fruit ne^areous, or the balmy flow’r: 

All nature calls aloud ; “ Shall man do lefs 
I'han heal the fmiter, and the railer blefs ? 



Now there is not a fhadow of reafon for believing, that the poet of Sbi-^ 
raz had borrowed this dodlrine from the Chrfiianss. but, as the caufe of 
Chrijiianity could never be promoted by falfehood^ or errour, fo it will ne¬ 
ver be obftrufled by candour and veracity; for the leflbns of Confucius 
and Chanacya, of Sadi' and Ha'fiz, are unknown even at this day to 
millions of Chtneje and Hindus, Perfians and other Mahommedans, who toil 
for their daily fupport; nor, were they known ever fo perfeflly, would ihey 
have a divine fan^lion with the multitude; fo that, in order to enlighten the 
minds of the ignorant, and to -enforce the obedience of the perverfe, it is 
evident a priori, that a revealed religion was neceflTary in the great fyftem of 
providence: but my principal motive for introducing this topick, was to 
give you a fpecimen of that antient oriental morality, which is comprifed 
in an infinite number of Perfian, Arabick, and Sanfcrit compofitions. 
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Nearly one half juiifprudencc is.clofely connefled with ethicks j but, 
fince the.learned of 4 fta cohhder mart of their laws as pofitive and divine 
inftitutions, and not as the mere conclufions of human .;reafon, and fince I 
have prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, which I referve for 
an introduflion to the digeft of Iridian laws^ I proceed to the fourth divi- 
fion, which confifts principally of fcience tranfcepdently fo named, or the 
knowledge of abJlraSi quantities, of thdr limits, properties, and relations, im- 
preffed on the under (landing with the force of irrefiftible demonjiration., 
which, as all other knowledge depends at heft on our fallible fenfes, 
and in great meafure on Hill more fallible teftimony, can only be found, 
in pure mental abHraftions; though for all the purpofes of life, our own 
fenfes, and even the credible teftimony of others, give us in moft cafes the 
higheft degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 


IV. I HAVE already had occafion to touch on the Indian metaphylicks 
of natural bodies according to the moft celebrated of the Afiatkk fchools, 
from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed many of their 
opinions? and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old fages of Europe 
had an idea of centripetal force and a principle of univerfal gravitation, 
(which they never indeed attempted to deraonftrate) fo I can vcntuie to 
affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the neverfading laurels of 
our immortal Newton, that th-e whole of his theology and part of his 
philofophy may be found in the V'cdas and even inj,he works of the Sufis: 
ihsst tno/l fubtiJJpirit, which he fufpeefted to pervade natural bodies, and, 
lying concealed in them, to caufe attradlion and repulfion, the emiflton, 
refledion, and refracftion of light, clecricity, calcfadion, fenfation, and 
rsiufcular motion, is deferibed by the Hindus as ^ fifth element endued with 
,thofe very powers ? and the Vedas abound with allufions to a force univer- 
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fally attractive, which they chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya^ 
or the AttraBon a name defigned by the Mythologifts to mean, the child of 
the Goddefs Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paflfage on the theory of 
attraction occurs in the charming allegorical poem of Shi ri n audFcR- 
ha'd, or the Divine Spirit a human Soul dijinterefltdly pious % a work 
which from the firfl; verfe to the kft, is a blaze of religious and poetical 
fire. The whole paffage appears to me fo curious, that I make no apo¬ 
logy for giving you a faithful tranflation of itr “ There is a ftrong pro- 
penlity, which dances through every atom^ and attrafls the minutefl: 
“ particle to fome peculiar object; fearch this univerfe from its bafe to 
“ its fummit, from fire to air, from water to earth, from all below the 
“ Moon.to all above the celeftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a corpufclc 
“ deftitute of that natural attratibility ; the very point of the firfl thread, 
** in this apparently tangled fkein, is no other than fuch a principle of 
attration, and all principles befide are void of a real bafis; from fuch 
“ a propenfity arifes every motion perceived in heavenly or in. terrefliial 
“ bodies; it'is a difpofition to be attracted, which taught hard flcel to 
rufh from its place and rivet itfelf on the magnet; it is the fame difpo- 
fition, which impels the light flraw to attach itfelf firmly on amber; it is 
“ this quality, which gives every fubftance in nature a tendency toward 
** another, and an inclination forcibly direcflcd to a determinate point.” Thefc 
notions are vague, indeed, and imfatisfacflory; but permit me to alk, whe¬ 
ther the laft paragraph of Newton’s incomparable work goes much far¬ 
ther, and whether any fubfequent experiments have thrown light on a fub- 
je£l fo abftrufe and obfcure r that the fublime aftronomy and cxquifitely 
beautiful geometry, wdih which that work is illumined, fhould in any de¬ 
gree be approached by the Mathematicians of Afia^ while of all Europeans, 
who ever lived, Archimedes alone was capable of emulating them, would 
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be a vain cxpeaation; but we muft fufpend our opinion Indian agrono¬ 
mical knowledge, till the Siirya Jiddhdnta (hall appear in our own language, 
and even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our greedy and capacious ears 
will by no means be fatisfied; for in order to complete an hiflorical account 
of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require verbal tranflations of at leaft three 
other Sanferithooks I of the treatife by Parasara, for the firft age of In¬ 
dian fcience, of that by Vara iia, with the copious comment of his very 
learned fon, for the middle age, and of thofe written, by Bhascara for 
times comparatively modern. The valuable and now accelTible works of 
the lall mentioned philofopher, contain alfo an univerfal, or fpeewus, 
arithmetick, with one chapter at leaft on geometry j nor would it, furely, 
be difficult to procure, through our feveral refidents with the Pifhwd and 
with SciNDHYA, the older books on algebra, which Bhascara mentions, 
and on which Mr. Davis would juftly fet a very high value j but the San- 
ferit work, from which we might exped the moft ample and important 
information, is entitled Cfhetrdderfa, or a View of Geometrical Knowledge, 
and was compiled in a very large volume by order of the illuftrious Jaya- 
siNHA, oomprifmg all that remains on that fcjence in the facred language 
of India: it was infpedled in the weft by a Pandit now in the fervice of 
Lieutenant Wilford, and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at Jaya- 
nagar, where Colonel Polier had permiffion from the to buy the 
the four Vedas themfelves. Thus have I anfwered, to the beft of my pow¬ 
er, tlie three firft queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by profefTor Play¬ 
fair ; whether the Hindus have books in Sanferit exprefsly on geometry, 
w helher they have any fuch on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of 
the ^urya Jiddhdnta be not the great defderatum on the fubjecl of Indian af¬ 
tronomy : to his three laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary account 
of all the Sanferit woiks on that fubjeeft, a delineation of the Indian ce- 
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kftial fpliere, with corredl remarks on it, and a defcription of the aftrono- 
mical inftruments ufed by the ancient Hindus, would not fcverally be of 
great utility, we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, provided that the 
utmoft critical fagacity were applied in diftinguiffiing luch works, conllel- 
lations, and inftruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, from fuch as were 
introduced into this country by Mufelman aftronomers from Tartary and 
Peffia, or in later days by Mathematicians from Europe^ 

• 

From all the properties of man and of nature, from all the vari¬ 
ous branches of fcience, from all the deduflions of human reafon, the gene¬ 
ral corollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by Perfians, and 
by Chinefe, is the fupremacy of an all-creating and all-preferving fpirit, 
infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the com- 
prehenfion of his moft exalted creatures; nor are'there in any language (the 
ancient Hebrew always excepted) more pious and fublime addreffes to the 
being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of his attributes, or more 
beautiful defcriptions of his- vifible works, than in Arabick, Pcrjian and iSan- 
Jcrit, efpecially in the Koran, the introdudlions to the poems of Sadi', Ni- 
z a'mi', and Firdaus'i, the four Ve'das nnd many parts of the numerous Pu- 
rdnas : but fupplication and praife would not fatisfy the boundlefs imagina¬ 
tion of the Veddnti and Sufi theologifts, who blending uncertain metaphy- 
ficks with undoubted principles-of religion, have prefumed to reafon con¬ 
fidently on the very nature and elTence of the divine fpirit, and afferted in a 
very remote age, what multitudes of Hindus and Mufelmans afiert at this 
hour, that all fpirit is homogeneous,, that the fpirit of God is in kind the 
fame with that of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, and 
that, as material fubftance is mere illufion, there exills in this univerfe only 
one generick fpirituallubftance,, the foie primary caufe, efficient, fubftaa- 
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tial and formal of all fecondary caufes and of all appearances whatever, but 
endued in its highell degree, with a fublime providential wifdom and pro¬ 
ceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the fpirits which emane from it ; ari 
opinion, which Go'tama never taught, and which we have.no authority 
to believe/ but which, as it is grounded on the dodrine of an immaterial 
creator fupremely wife, and a Gonftant preferver fupremcly benevolent, dif¬ 
fers as widely from the pantheifm of Spinoza and Toland, as the affir¬ 
mation of a propofition differs from thenegationof.it; though the laft- 
named profeffor of that infane fhilofophy had the bafenefs to conceal his 
meaning under the very words of Saint Paul, which are cited by New¬ 
ton for a purpofe totally different, and has oven ufed a phrafe, which oc¬ 
curs, indeed, in the Vida, but in a fenfe diametrically oppofite to that, 
which he would have given it. The paffage, to which I allude is in a 
fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where he fays : “ That fpirit, from which 
“ thefe created beings proceed; throiigh which, having proceeded from it, 

they live; toward which they tend and in which they are ultimately 
“ abforbed, that fpirit.lludy toJcnowj that fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubjed; of this difeourfe, Gentlemen, is inexhauftible: it has been 
my endeavour to fay as much on it as poffible in the feweft words; and, at 
the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe general difquifitions with 
topicks meafurelefs in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has this 
day been difcuffcd,.and better adapted to the gayety, which feems to have 
prevailed in the learned banquets of the Greeks, and which ought, furely, 
<0 prevail in'every fympofiack affembly. 
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A DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED 

AT A MEETING OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, 

ON THE 22 ''MAY 1794, 

BY SIR JOHN SHORE, BART. 

President. 

Gentlemen, 

I F I had confulted my competency only, for the ftation which your choice 
has conferred upon me, I muft without hefitation, have declined the 
honor of being the Prefident of this Society j and although I moft cheer¬ 
fully accept your invitation, with every inclination to affift, as far as my 
abilities extend, in promoting the laudable views of our aflbciation, I muft 
ftill retain the confcioufnefs of thofe difqualifications, which you have been 
pleafed to overlook. 

It was lately our boaft to poffefs a Prefident, whofe name, talents, and 
chara< 5 ter would have been honorable to any Inftitution ^ it is now our mif- 
fortune to lament, that Sir William Jones exifts but in the affedions of 
his friends, and in the efteem, veneration, and regret of all. 




jS2: 

I CANNOT, I flatter iTyrclf, ciTer a more grateful tribute to the Society, 
than by making liis char.iaer the fubje^fl: of my firfl addrcfs to you j and if 
in the delineation of it, fondnefs or afFc«5lion for the man, lliould appear 
blended with my reverence for his genius and abilitie 5 , in the^fympathy of 
your feelings I fliall find my epolCjgy/ , j ' _ 

To define with accuracy the variety, Taltic,^and extent of his literary 
attainnaents, requires more learning than I pretend to pofiefs, and I anj 
therefore to fcdicit your indulgence for an imperfedl Iketch, rather, than ex,- 
pedl your approbation for a compleat defeription^, of the jtalents, and know.- 
ledge, of your late, and lanfented Prefldent. 

I SHALL begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for tlae acquifitioa 
of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek and Roman Mtemtnrep 
his early proficiency was the fubjedt of admiration and applaufe, and knowledge 
of whatever natpre, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards progrefllvc,. 
The more elegant dialers of naodern Europe, the French, the Spanifh and 
the Italian, he fpoke and wrote with the greatefl fluency and precifion, and 
the German and Portu^ueje were familiar to him. At an early period of life 
his application to oriental literature commenced j he ftudied the Bebrew 
with eafe and fuccefs, and many of the inoft learned Jfiaticks have the can¬ 
dour to avow, that his knowledge of Arabick and Perfian, was as accurate 
and extenfive as their own j he was alfo converfant in the Turktjh idiom, and 
the Chinefe had even attracted his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn 
the radical charaders of that language, wdth a view perhaps to farther im¬ 
provements. It was to be expeded, after his arrival in India, that he would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himfelf mafter of the Shanfent, 
p,nd the moft pnlightened profefTors of the dodrines of Brahma, confefs with 
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pride, delight and furprize, that his knowledge of their facred dialcft was 
moft critically correct, and profound. The Pand i^ who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I faw them after his death, at a public Durbar t could 
neither fupprefs their tears for his lofs, nor find terms to exprcfs their admi¬ 
ration, at the wonderful progrefs he had made in their fcicnces. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year, he had compleated his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the AJiatics, although a confiderable time 
afterwards elapfed, before their publication j and this work, if no other mo¬ 
nument of his labours exifled, would at once furnifh proofs, of his confum- 
mate ikill in the oriental dialedls, of his proficiency in thofe of Rome and 
Greece, of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and of talents and appli¬ 
cation without example. 

But the judgement of Sir William Jones was too difeerning to con- 
fider language in any other light than as the key of fcience, and he would have 
defpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge, and truth, were the 
objedls of all his ftudies, and his ambition was to be ufeful to mankind j 
with thele views, he extended his refearches to all languages, nations, and 
times. 

Such were the motives, that induced him, to pfopofe to the Government 
of this country, what he juftly denominated a work of national utility and im«i 
portance, the compilation of a copious digeft of Hindu and Mahommediin 
Law, from Shanferit and Arabic originals, with an offer of his fervices to 
fuperintend the compilation, and with a promife to tranllate it. He had 
forefecn previous to his departure from Europe, that without the aid of fuch 
a work, the wife and benevolent intentions of legiflature of Great Britain, 
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in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives of thefe provinces, in poflcffion of 
their own laws, could i^be compleately fulfilledand his experience, after 
a ihort refidence in India, confirmed what his fagacity had anticipated, that 
without principles to refer to, in a language familiar to the Judges of the 
Courts, adjudications amongft the natives, muft too often be fubjedt, to an 
uncertain and erroneous expofition, or wilful mifihtcrpretationj of their laws. 

To the fuperintendence of this work, which was immediately undertakem 
at his fuggeftion, he a^duoufly devoted thofe hours, which he could fpare 
from his profcffional duties. After tracing the plan of the digeft, he pre- 
feribed its arrangement and mode of execution, and feledted from the molt 
learned Hindus and Mabommedans fit perfons for the talk, of compiling it;;, 
flattered by his attention, and encouraged by his applaufe, the Pandits pro- 
fecuted their labours with chearful zeal, to a fatisfadlory conclufion. The 
Molwoees, have alfo nearly finifiied their portion of the work, but we muA 
ever regret, that the promifed tranflation, as well as the meditated preliminary, 
diflertation, have been fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts' 
the performance of human purpofes^ 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was led’ 
to ftudy the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldefl, and 
holieft of legiflators j and finding them, to comprize a fyftem,. of religious 
and civil duties, and of law in all its branches, £b ccmprehenfive and minute¬ 
ly exadt, that it might be confidered as the Infiitutes of Hindu law, he pre- 
fented a tranflation of them to the Government of Bengal. During the fame 
period, deeming no labour excefllve or fuperfluous that tended in any ref- 
pedt, to promote the welfare or happinefs of mankind, he gave the public an 
Englijh verfion of the Arabic text of the Sir a ji yy ah, or Mabommedan law of 
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Inheritance, with a Commentary. He had already publiflicd In England, a 
tranflatlon of a Trad on the fame fubjed, by anothe^Mabmfnedan Lawyer, 
containing, as his oWn words'exprefs, a lively and elegant epitome of the law 
of Inheritance, according to Zaid, 

To thefe learned and important works, fia far out of the road of amule- 
ment, nothing could have errgaged his application, but that defire which he 
ever profefTed, of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his own nation, and b*c^ 
neficial to the inhabitants of thele provinces, 

VViTiiauT attending to the* Chronclogical Order of their publication*. 
I Ihall briefly recapitulate his other performances in j^iatk Literature, a» 
fer as my knowledge and recoUedion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance, of Anquetil du Perron, with bis illiberal 
refledions on fome of the learned Members of tlie Univerfity of Oxford, ex¬ 
torted from him a letter in the Wrench language-, which has been admired for 
accurate Griticifm, juft fatire, and elegant coinpofition. A regard for the lite¬ 
rary reputation of his country, induced him to tranflate from a Perfan origi¬ 
nal into Freneby the life of Nadir Sh ah, that it might not be carried out of 
England, with a refledion, that no perfon. had been found in the Briiijh do¬ 
minions capable of tranlkting it. ■ The fludents of Perfan literature muft 
ever be grateful tO'him, for a grammar of that language, in which he has 
fliewn the poflibility of combining tafte, and elegance,, with the precifion of 
a grammarian,, and every admirer of Arabic poetry, muft acknowledge his 
obligations to him, for an Englip verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fi) w'ell 
known by the name of Moallakat, from the diftindlion to which their excel¬ 
lence had entitled them,, of bebg fufpended in the temple of Mecca. I fhould 
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fcarcely think it of impcytance to mention, that he did not difdaln-the office 
of Editor of a Shanfcrk and Perjian work, if it did not afford me an oppor¬ 
tunity of adding, that the latter was publifhed at his own expence, and was 
fold for the benefit of infolvent debtors. A fitnilar application was made, of 
the produce of the Sirajjyvah. 

■OoP his lighter prodndion®, the elegant amufcments of his kifure hours, 
comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems confiding chiefly of 
tranflations from the languages, and the verfion of Sacont-ala, aa 

ancient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to fpeak in a ftyle of im¬ 
portance which he did not himfelf annex to them. They fhew the adlivity 
of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, and its tade. Nor fhall I particu¬ 
larly dwell on the difcourfe-s addrefled to this Society, which we have all pe- 
rufed or heard, or on the other learned and interefting differtations, which 
form fo large, and valuable a portion of the records ’of our refearches j let 
us lament that the fpirit which didated them is to us extindt, and that the 
voice to which we 'IHlened with improvement, and rapture, will be heard 
by us, no more. 

But T cannot pafs over a paper, which has follen into my poflTeffion flnce 
his demife, in the hand writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, entitled 
Desiderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, of the com- 
prehenfive Views of his enlightened mirrd. It contains, as a perufal of it 
will fhew, whatever is mcft curious, important, and attainable in the 
fciences and hiftories of Indiay Arabia, China, and 'Tartary; fubjedls, which 
he had already moft amply difcuflfed in the difquifitions which he laid before 
jthe Society. 
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DESIDE'RATA. 

I n D'l A. 

1, 

The Ancient Geography of India &c. from the Purdnat^ 

II. 

A Botanical Defcription of. Indian Plants, from the Cojhas, 

III. 

A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, from Pdnini, &e. 

lY, 

A Didtionary of the Sanferit Language, from thirty-two originaLVoca- 
hukries and N1R u c ti . 

V. 

Gn the Ancient Mufick of the. Indians. 

VI. 

On the Medical Subftances of Indiot and the Indian Art of Medicine. 

VIL 

On the Philofbphy of the Ancient Indians. 

VJIL 

A Tranffation of the Vida. 

IX. 

Oh Ancient Indian Geometry, Afttonomy, and Algebra. 

Xv 

A Tranflation of the Pur anas.. 

XI. 

Tranflations of Idabdhbaxat and Rdmayan, 

XII. 

®u the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 
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XIII. 

On the Indian Conjlellationst with their Mythology, from the Puranas. 

XIV. 

The Hiftory of India before the Mabotnmedan conqoefl:, from the Sanfcrit- 
C^w/r-Hiftories. 

ARABIA. 

XV. 

The H iftory of Arabia be fore Mohammed, 

XVI. 

A Tranflation of the Hamdfa, 

XVII. 

A Tranflation of Hari'ri'. 

XVIII. 

A Tranflation of the Fdcahatul Kbulaja* 

Of the Cajiab, 

PERSIA, 

XIX. 

The Hiftory of Perjia from authorities in Sanferitf Arabick, Greek, Purkijh, 
Perjian, ancient and modern. 

F iv.iiA.^Jsi's-Kbofrau ndma, 

XX. 

The five Poems of Niza‘'mi, tranflated in profe. 

A Dictionary of pure Perjian. Jebangire. 

CHINA. 

XXI. 


A Tranflation of the Sbi-cing, 
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XXII. 

The Text of Can-fu-tsu verbally tranflated. 

T A R T A R y. 

XXIIIr 

A Hiftor)’ of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and Oihmansy from 
the Turkijh and Perjlan, 

We are not authorized to conclude, that he had himfelf formed a deter¬ 
mination to com pleat the works which his genius, and knowledge, had thus 
flcetchcd j the talk feems to require a period, beyond the probable duration 
of any human life, but we, who had the happinefs to know Sir William 
Jones, who were witnefles of his indefatigable perfeverance in the purfuit 
of knowledge, and of his ardor to accomplifh whatever he deemed impor¬ 
tant, \tho faw the extent of his intelledual powers, his wonderful attain¬ 
ments in literature and fcience, and the facility with which all his compo- 
fitions were made, cannot doubt, if it had pleafed providence to protradt the 
date of his exiftence, that he would have ably executed much, of whaty he 
had fo extenfively planned. 

I HAVE hitherto, principally/ confined my difeourfe, to the purfuits of 
our late Prefident, in oriental literature, which from their extent, might 
appear to have occupied all his time; but they neither precluded his atten¬ 
tion to profeflional ftudies, nor to fcience in general j amongfl: his publica¬ 
tions in Europe in polite literature, exclufivc of various cempofitions in profc 
and verfe, I find a tranflation of the fpeeches of Isceus, with a learned 
comment j and in law, an efiay on the law of Bailrnents: Upon the fub- 
jedt qf this lall work, I cannot deny myfelf the gratification of quoting the 
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thcfentiments of a celebrated hiftoriin, Sir William Jones Has given an 

ingenious and rational effay on the law of Bailments. He is perhaps - the: 
“ only lawyer equally converfant with the year books of IVeJiminjler, the com— 
** mentaries of Ulpian, the attick pleadings of Isceus^, and the fentences- 
“ of Arabian and Perjan Cadhiu" 

His profeflional ftudies did not commence before his’twenty-fecond yeast 
and I have his own authority for aflerting, that the firfi: book of Englijb 
jurifprudence which he ever fbadied, was Fortesc^ie’s elTay, in-praifS of. 
the laws erf" England. 

Of the ability and confeientious integrity, with which He difeharged the 
fiinitions of a Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, in this fettlement, the public voice and public regret,, bear 
ample and merited teftimony. The fame penetration which marked his 
fcientific refearches, diftinguiihed his legal inveftigations and dccifions, and 
he deemed no enquiries burthenfomej. which had for their obje<il fubftantial 
juftice under the rules of law. 

His addrefles to the jurors are no lefs diftinguifhed for philanthrophy,. 
and liberality of fentiment, than for Juft expofitions of the law, perfpicuity 
and elegance of didliony and his oratory was as captivating^, as his arguments 
were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on AJiatic poetry, he bids farewell to 
polite literature, without relinquifhing his affedion for it y and concludes 
with an intimation of his intention to- ftudy law>, exprefllid in a wilh,. which 
we now know to have been prophetic^. 




Mihi fit, oro, non inutiVis tdga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus ! , 

I HAVE already enumerated attainments and works, which from their di- 
verfity and extent, feem far beyond the capacity of the moft enlarged 
minds; blit the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in the 
languages of Greece, Rome and ^Jia, he added the knowledge, of the philo- 
fophy of thofe countries, and of every thing curious, and valuable that had 
been taught in them. The doftrines of the Academy, the Lycceum or the 
Portico, were not more familiar to him than the tenets of the the 

myfticifm of the Sujis, or the religion of the ancient Perjians ; and whilil: 
with a kindred genius he perufed with rapture, the hcroick, lyric, or moral 
cornpofitions, of the moft renowned poets of Greece, Rome, and Afia; he 
could turn with equal delight and knowledge, to the^ublime fpeculations, 
or mathematical calculations, of Barrow and Newton. W^ith them alio, 
he profelTed his convidion of the truth of the Chriftian religion, and he jnftjy. 
deemed it no inconfiderable advantage, that his refearches had corroborated 
the multiplied evidence of revelation by confirming the JAoJaic account of 
the primitive w'orld. We all recoiled, and can refer to, the following fenth 
meats, in his eighth Anniverfary Difeourfe. 

Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubjed; but I can- 
not refi-ain from adding, that the coUedion of trads, which we call from 
their excellence the Scriptures, contain independently of a divine origin, 
more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more import 
tant hiftory, and finer ftralns both of poetry and eloquence, than could be 
colleded within the fame compafs from all other books, that were ever 
“ coTupofed ip any age, or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the ferip- 
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“ tures confijfl:, are C(virvc< 5 ted by a chain of compofitlons, which bear no rc- 
“ femblance in form or ftylc to any that can be produced from the flores 
“, of Grecian, Indian, Perjlan, or even Arabian learning j the antiquity of 

thofe corapofitions no man doubts, and the unftrained application of them 
“ to events long fubfequent to their publication, is a folid ground of belief,. 

that they were genuine predi( 5 lions, and confequently infpired.” 

There were in truth few fciences, in which, he had not acquired confl- 
derable proficiency, in mofl, hia knowledge was profound. The theory of 
mufic was familiar to him, nor had he negleded to make laimfelf acquainted 
with the interefting difcoveries lately made in Chymiftry, and I have heard 
him affert that his admiration of the flrudure of the human frame, had in¬ 
duced him to attend for a feafon to a courfe of anatomical lectures delivered 
by his friend the cellbrated Hunter, 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy of Botany, which he original¬ 
ly began under the confinement of a fevere and lingering diforder, which 
with mofl minds, would have proved a difqualification from any application. 
It conftituted the principal amufement of his leifure hours. In the arrange¬ 
ments of Linnjeus he difeovered fyftem, truth, andfcience, which never 
failed to captivate and engage his attention j and from the proofs which he 
has exhibited of his progrefs in Botany, we may conclude that he would have 
extended the difcoveries in that fcience. The kft compofition which he read 
in this fociety, was a defeription of feledl Indian plants, and I hope his Ex¬ 
ecutors will allow us to fulfill his intention of publilhing it, a number in 
our Refearches. 


It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to enquire, by what arts or 
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method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge, almoft univerfal, 
and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little exceeding 
forty-feven years^ 

Th’? faculties of his mind by nature vigorous, were improved by con- 
ftant exercife, and his memory by habitual pradlice, had acquired a capacity 
of retaining, whatever had once been impreffed upon it. To an unextin- 
guifhed ardour for univerfal knowledge, lie joined a perfeverance in the pur- 
fuit of it, which fubdued all obilacles; his ftudies began with the dawn, 
and during the intermiffions of profeflional duties were continued throughout 
the day reflexion and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed, what induftry 
and inveftigation had accumulated. It was a fixed principle with him, from 
which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties,, 
that were furmountable, from profecuting to a fuccefsful, termination, what 
he had once deliberately undertaken. 

■But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him, to em¬ 
ploy his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, was the regUt- 
lar allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a fcrupulous ad¬ 
herence to the diftribution which he had fixed; hence, all his ftudies were 
purfued without interruption or confufion : nor can I here omit remarking, 
what may probably have attradled your obfervation, as well as mine, the 
candour and complacency, with which he gave his attention to all perfons, 
of whatever quality, talents, or educationhe juftly concluded, that curious 
or important information, might be gained, even from the illiterate, and 
wherever it was to be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented Prefidcnt, our hearts 
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arc the beft records i to yon who knew him, it cannot be neceffary for me^ 
to expatiate on the independence of his integrity, his humanity, probity, or 
benevolence, which every living creature participated! on the affability of 
his converfation and manners, or his modefl; unaffuming deportment , nor 
need I remark, that he was totally free from pedantry, as well as from ar¬ 
rogance and felf fufficiency which fometimes accompany, and ditgrace the 
greateft abilities, his prelence was the delight of every fociety, which his 
converfation exhilirated and improved, and the public have not only to la¬ 
ment the lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, and whilft: he lived its firmeff: 
fuppoft, our reverence is more particularly due : inffrudled, animated and 
encouraged by him, genius was called forth into exertion, and modeft merit 
was excited to diftinguiffi itfelf. Anxious for the reputation of the fociety, 
he was indefatigable in his ov.m endeavours to promote it, whilft he chear- 
fully affifted thofe of others. In loling him, we have not only been de¬ 
prived of our brighteft ornament, but of a guide and patron, on whofe in- 
ftrudtlons, judgement, and candour, we could implicitly rely. 

But it will I truft be long, very long, before the remembrance of his 
virtues, his genius, and abilities lofe that influence over the Members of this 
Society, which his living example had maintained, and if previous to his demife 
he had been alked, by' what pofthumous honors, or attentions we could 
beft thew our refpedl for his memory, I may venture to aflert he would 
have replied, by exerting yourfelves to fupport the credit of the fociety,- ap¬ 
plying to it, perhaps the dying whh of father Paul, ** Efto perpetua.” 
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A TREATISE on the BAROMETER. 

BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ. 

r. 

YN a Treatifc publiUhed at this place a few weeks’ago on Sol-luitaf influende 
in Fevers, I have endeavoured to fhew That cU fevers are liable to cer¬ 

tain diurnal and feptendry(d) re'tohtions; and that ihfe revolutions are unform^ 
.and confantly conniSltd •withfixed periods of time. 

IT. 

Having eftablifhed this p^pofition (i ) it was natural to fuppofe that 
sthe power or influence which' is capable of producing thefe very Temarkabld 
and m'terefting. revolutions on the human conftitution, at certain intervals, 
•did not exert itfelf without effeding, at the fame time, fome correfponding 
periodical thangc in the ftate of that element in which we conftantly cxifl i 
and in which all the operatidns bi life and nature are carried on. 

Other ncccflafy avocatiohs having hitherto prevented me from "being able 
to make thofe experiments myfelF that are required for deciding on thi* 
^pieftiohi I applied to Mr. Farq%h ar who I underfrood had paid fomb 
attention to this fubjed, and wa* favored with the following vary obliging 
and inftrudive letter; 

^ " i-'-' . P . . I , i.i.ll j ii 1 ,. , ^ i m ii ^ 

(a) That IS to fay ch^geS happening after an interval of fevcn or eight days* 

A as 
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’ TO DOCTOR BALFOUR. 


DEAR SIR, 

** You likewife delire me to give you fome account of the regular diurnal 
variations of the Barometer which take place in this country, and which I 
faid I conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates from the ofherw’fb unac¬ 
countable lilence of every author whofe work I had been able to confult on 
the fubjed. The lirll intimation of this was from Mr., Henry Trail, 
who informed me that he had obferved the Mercury to rife every night till 
about 11 o’cl-^ck, when it became ftationary. I immediately repeated his 
obfervations, and found that the fad was certain; but that there was Hke- 
Vvife another diurnal variation which had efcaped his notice. After nume¬ 
rous obfervations, at all hours daring the day and night, I found that the 
Mercury is fubjed to the following variations, with the .utmofl: degree of re¬ 
gularity, throughout the whole year. From fix in the morning till, between 
fevenand eight it is llationary; itthenrifes till nine, fometknes though rarely 
till ten, when it remains ftationary till noon i it then defeends, and is loweft at 
three, and continues ftationary till eight i wbep h begins to rife, and continuea 
till eleven, and is then at the fame height that it vas at nine in th,e mprning. 

Ow relating the above obfervations to the late Colpnel Pearce, an inde¬ 
fatigable and rigidly accurate obferver, and who Ijad devoted much tirne and 
attention to Barometrical purfuits, he was furprifed that fuch regular varia- 
;ti<)ns of the Mercury fhould have cfcaped his obfervation: but fome tiipe af- 
•ter widb great candor acknowledged the certainty of the iadj and framed an 
hypothefis to account for it, which you will probably be able tp obtain on an 
applicatipn to Captain Gr ape, ’ ' 

‘ To riip ithe ghenoinena, appear inexplicable to any hypothelis that i c.'*' 
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think of. The periods are evidently connedted with the earth’s diurnal 
liji^otion j and, if we had not a Satellite, might be eafily explained by the at- 
moi^herial tides caufed by the fun. But when we find that the Barometer 
is not in the leaft pbfervable degree afFedtcd by the moon’s pallage over the 
meridia-"'. or by .the-united adiion of the fun and moon at the fyzygies, we 
have abfolute proof, that this cannot be the caufe; neither can the expanfion 
of the Mercury, being direaiy oppofite to the phenomena, the greateft de¬ 
gree of heat taking place at three o’clock, when the Mercury is loweft. 

With refped to the influence of the moon on the afmoi]ii*^re, I was per.- 
feaiy iatisfied while in Beerboonit that the cold feafon fet in 11 ^he lyzygies 
only ; and that there was always a confiderabic increafe of cold at every re¬ 
turn of them. But at the old powder works near C&lcuttcif I oblerved the 
greateft degree of cold to happen fometimes at the quadratures. Being how¬ 
ever at that time much engaged in other purfuits, I did not attend to the 
circumftance of the moon’s abjolute diJltiTicei though of the utmoft conle- 
quence in all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which the variations 
of the ftate of the atmofphere occafioned by the attradlion of the fun and 
moon muft be analogous. And yet this fadl, important as it is to every fea 
fairing perfon, efpecially in river navigations, as well as to fliip-builders, for 
predidting the higheft fpring tides, feems to be totally unknown to the gene¬ 
rality of thefe perfons; nor is it furprifing, as it is not taken notice of in any 
treatife on navigation that I have met with. But M. De la Lande (Af- 
tronomy, voh 3d, p. 656.) Ihews that if the moon’s mean force to raife the 
waters of the ocean be two and a half, her greateft force when Apogee will 
be three; and her leaft when Perigee two^. a difference fuflicient to account 
for the tides at the quadratures being fometimes nearly as high as thoie at 
the fyzygies; a circumftance which was afeertained by part of a committee 
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inftitutc^ for examining plans for new powder works at the Old Fort Ghaut i 
where flakes had been driven on piirpofe to find the rife'of the tide. 

I)e LA Lande confirms the theory by many Obiervatiohs made with great 
accuracy in fotiie of the ports of France (Supplerrient vol. 4)Vandl can .i»ouch 
for the fa£l by numerous meafures of the heights of the tide, bc'.h at the 
old arid hew powder works. But yoti rnay cafily fatisfy yourfclf of the fadl, 
by obferving the' height of a few tides at Champaul Gaut, when you will 
find irivafiably, that evciy great namllax of the moon, at the fyzygies, is at¬ 
tended with a very high tide, and ftrong bore 5 and vice verfa. J have not 
been' atile to on^erve, that the moon’s declination, notwithftanding what you 
may Have Ji'. ird from other quarters. Has any j^crceptible effedl on thclides. 


i HAvi been^thc more particular oni:his fubjeft thatl'liave heard it made 
ran unanfwerable objedibn to your lyftem, that the hrfl attacks of intermit¬ 
tent fever do hap'peh at the quadratures as well as the fyzy^es j and that re- 
Iaj!>fes do likewife happen at the quadratures. Now fhould you'meet with 
any fuch cafes, the above obiervations may perhaps tend to fecoricilb .them to 
your ^fiern, 6cc. 

JOHN PAkQtJHAki 

Banky Bazar, 1 2 ii February, 1794-. 


III. 

Although in this letter Mr. FArqohAr deferibes in the Barometer 
only three different diurnal pericxis of rifihg arid falling, I could riot help fuf- 
pedllng that there mu ft likewife be a fourth which hadefcaped his notice; 
and that I fiiould be able to difeover a periodical falling, alio, in the flate of 
the mercury, between eleven at night and fix In the morning, arialogcus to 
that which he had obferved .between eleven at midday arid fix iri the everiinji. 
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Accordingly by keeping *iyfelf jLwake»- and con^nuing my o|):fervatipns jdu- 
iTng the night], 1 have now the latisfadlion to be aiSured that my anticipation 
of--he reyolution I expedted to difcovcr was perfcdly .j.uft». 

IV. 

WtTir a view of alcertaining the progrefs of thele Jour dilfercnt revo-- 
lutionsrBy perfonal ohli:ryation» I inippf^ upon rnyfetf thet^ pf obferving 
and recording the chang^ of the Barometer, as faraa bwaS’al?l^;@7^ty.’ half-- 

,bour,, day apd-n^gfet;, ^luring the period pf one cpmpJeat^lanatipn* . . 

The rp/ult,_pf jthis undertaking. I have npw d&e.hhnpr s. 

Jociety j and if in matter or form it contain any,.tjung yiroridiy pf-^ 
tention, or of a place amongR their Refearches, it will afford mejSrdegr.ee^pf 
iitisfadtion that will more than reward me for piy labor. hij. rTio- 

/* OJ the Petiodical Diurnal Changes of the Barometero^ 

. r, ;tr' -i-: : o'-wa?' 

The Detaie of Facts. 

V. 

• * - .V' 

The detail of Fadts is comprehended in the fp^owing recQrd of obierva-- 
tions made on the Barometer as regularly as I was able to perform it every, 
half-hour, both day and night, during the lunation which intervened between 
the:3;ft or^Mffb znd the agth of J/>rU 1794. To thefc .1 have ^ad,dcd the 
^■kermometer and Ji^ind, vfijix a^c appearance of the ^y», ■ ■ 

' - . * J . ... 

VI. 

Mv oblervatfona of the Barometer were taken with fcrupulous cxadlhefo. 


§L 
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and although the weighty hand of ilcep has morc^than once deprived me of 
bblervations that I was juft about to make and was anxious to record, I h?«/e 
never ventured to'aflume any probable ftate of the Mercury as an adliial oh- 
fervation. 

■ vir. 

With re^dt to the Tbefmometeft although it was liable to fome inac¬ 
curacy from my not being able tO' preferve the apartment in which it was 
buBg uniformly open or £hut, yet, as the variations from this caufe were 
triflip, , never oblcured the regular and progreflive rife and fall which it 
obftrvcs at nMerent periods of the day,: I conceive that my record is fuffi- 
ficiently- exaij for enabling tne to decide with fafety that the daily flu< 3 :ua- 
tlons tvhkh appeared in the. Barometer were not connected with the daily 
viciflitudes of heat and cold. 

VIII. 

Although the ftate of the mnd was not mcafured by any inftrument,. 
but eftimated only grofsly by the effedl which it appeared to produce on the 
trees and other objedls around, ftill I conceive, that I may alfo venture to 
determine on this ground that thd diurnal fluduation of the Mercuiy was 
connedeid with the ftate of the wind. . i . 

Iii the column appropriated for recording thle-'ftate of the wind, 'Number i, 
reprefents a breeze capable of carrying on a ftiip 'twoof three ihites in 
the hour; Number 2, a' breeze' trapablfe of carrying pn a fhip four or five 
miles i and Number 3, a breeze capable of carrying on a fliip fix, feven^ 
or eight miles. 
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IX. 

Neither are the appearances of the jky defined with much prccifion or 
miiji'itenefs ; yet Upon the defenption that I have given, I think 1 may pro¬ 
noun,-e with fufficient confidence that they did not direa: or regulate the 

■y 

periodica- diurnal fludtuation of the Barometer. 

* "U, 

By conceiving the wind, which in the month of April generally from 
fome point in the fouth-, carrying conftantly »along with it,, in the different de¬ 
grees of velocity I have deferibed (VIII), different proporti'^ns of ligh ^ 
heavy clouds, we inay obtain a tolerably juft idea of the appv. oiT 

Iky at during that month. ' 


To exprefs thefe different Rates we have employed in the record the terms 
slear^ cloudy overcajl^ When few clouds only appear, or none, which is 
feldom the cafe at this feafon, the Iky is laid to be clear', when the fun or 
Rars jfhine through a number of clouds, the fky is fatd to be ; and 
when the fun dr Rars don’t appear at all, the Iky is faid to be onercajl. 

JV, B, As the record of obfervations from which thefe negative propofitions - (VII, 
VI n, IX,) refpefUng the the ft ate of the lahd, zxid, appearance of 

the Jky are inferred,, is voluminous ; and would neceffarily exclude from this 
volume of the Refearches matter that is much more interefUng, it has been 
cbhfidered fufficient for the objeift of this paper to infert only the oppofitc 
abftrad or Synop/is of the obfervations made on the Barometer, 
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’The Statement. 

'XI. i 

The fum of my obfcrvations refpedting the Four Periodical Dii- rna! 
Revolutions of the Barometer which I have defcribed, appears at one view 
in the preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when ftated p'-.cirely in 
numbers amounts to this. 

ly?. That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, ex¬ 
cepting one fajt the Barometer conftantly fell between ten at night 
.M the morning j and. that progreifivcly, and .vithout any inter- 
mediait riling excepting in one in (lance fSJ. 

2d. That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, with¬ 
out one exception, the Barometer conftantly between fix and ten in 
the morning; and that progrefTively, and wttiout any intermediate 
falling, excepting in two inftances (c) (d 
3<5?. That on every day of the thirty comprehen l d in tire Record, 
without one exception, the Barometer Conftantly felt between ten in the 
morning and fix in the evening; and that progrefEv^ely, and without 
• any intermediate rifingin any inftance. 

4//5, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record,, 
excepting two (e) (f), the Barometer conftantly roje between fix and 
ten ih‘ the evening;, and that progreflively and without any intermi- 
diatc falling in any inftance. 

(a) Between the 20th and 21ft— Vid, Synopfis. 

Be*tween the 22d and_23d—ditto. 

(c) On the 11th, - —ditto. 

(d) On the 23d, - —ditto. 

(e) On the 15th, - —ditto. 

(/y On* the 20th, -ditto- 
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The Inference. 

XII. 

Trom the preceeding datement of the coincidences obferved in thefc 
four portions of the day, it appears that we may reafonably infer the fol¬ 
lowing'propofitions, limited to Calcutta in the month of April t 794 * 
i/l. That, in the interval between ten at night and fix in the morning 
there exifted prevailing tendency in the Mercury io fall. 

Q.d, That, in the inte'val between fix and ten in the morning there 
cxified 9. prevailingjendency in the Mercury to rife. 

3</. That,, in the interval between ten in the mornlnj 

evening, there exiled a prevailing tendency in the Mercery to fall, 
i^th. That, in the interval between fix and ten in the evening, thercc 
cxified a prevailing tendency in the ^lercury to rife. 

These different prevailing tendencies to rife and fall periodically at cer¬ 
tain times of the diy and night, necefiarily imply a proportionate corref- 
ponding caufe fjfficient to produce them. But here we ftop and venture to 
proceed no flirther than to fay, with Mr. pARpuHAR, that they Teem to be 
conneaed with the diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 


% the 


XIII. 

* 

Bv an attentive examination of the Synopfis it will appear, that the ge¬ 
neral charaders of the tendencies which prevail at the differenr periods, wc 
have deferibed, are liable, within their refpedive limits, to feveral remark¬ 
able variatimSy viz. 

1. With regard to the time of beginning to rife or fall, 

2. With regard to the time of ceafng to rife or fall. 

3. With regard to theJleps or degrees by which the Mercury rifes or falls* 

4. With regard to the limits or extremes to which it rifes or falls, 
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Being under the neceffity of acknowledging our ignorance of the caufc 
which produces thefe prevailing tendencies themfelves, we can of courfe ha’ c 
no adequate idea or conception in theory of the different circumftances that 
arc capable of producing the different variations which appear in their y^neral 
character j and our obfervations being much too limited to eflahliih con¬ 
cerning them any thing like pradlical rules, we muft remain contented 
for the prefent with pointing them out as queftions which want inveftiga- 
tion : expreffing however a flrong fufpicion that they are not unconueiXed 
W»--h,the relative positions of the Moon, and the other planets. 

The Application. 

XIV. 

At the time of digefling the ideas which I have deliV^'rel upon this fub- 
je£X, being pofleffed of no information but that which was communicated 
in Mr.’ Farquhar’s letter, and what I obtained afterwards from my 
own obfervations, I did not conceive that I was authorized to extend the 
propofitions which I have advanced (XII) refpcdXing thefe tendencies be¬ 
yond the limits of Calcutta. By a note, however which is jufl: now point¬ 
ed out to me in Dr. Moseley’s very ingenious Treatife on Tropical Difi 
cafes (a) ^ I have the fatisfadXion to find that the very fame tendencies 
have been obferved to prevail on the oppofitc fide of the globe. We may 
therefore now venture to allow them a more extenfive range; and it will, 
no doubt be confidered of fome importance to eftablifh, in certain latitudes, 
(b) the cxiflence of a law in nature by which the Mercury of the Baro- 

(a) . Vida tlie Note A. at the end of die Treatife, 

(b) . As far as I can judge from the following extraft from Father Cotte’s Memoir on- the 
prevailing winds, &c. &c. which I have juft met with in the Edinburgh Magazine for March 1792, 
there feems to be great reafon to believe, thu ii.nilar ftudtuations take place in the Mercury .*n ♦^’e 
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> let the ftanding weight and prelTiire of the atmofphere be what it 
n tQ the effects of a conftant and regular periodical diurnal 

fluti it \v;)l then follow //la/ the power of each fucceeding hour 

to ra. . I it, is liable to differ from that which went before, that the 

height Oi - Mercury, therefore taken only at two or three Rated hours of 
the day cannot with propriety be affumed to reprefent, or form a juR eflimate 
of the whole twenty-four, that calculations proceeding hitherto onfuch par¬ 
tial grounds muft neceffarily include error and require adjuftment, and that 
in future, wherever this law extends, no correal philofophical inveftir^^.^^ 
conneded with the nature of the atmofphere can be carrw.'J' on 

... ■ ^"iV’iout 

g'.ving it a place c) ; and no jujl prognojiic formed of the weather without 
diRingiiifliing thofe regular and conflant changes from fuch as are only oc- 
cafional and temporary. 

With refpea to Medicine, this law is a principle entirely new; and it 
has now become a matter of real confequence to afeertain in what refpeds 
it co-operates with the power of the fun and moon in producing and regu¬ 
lating the paroxyfms of Fevers. From the Rriking coincidence of thefe ten- 
dencies with the periods at which the paroxyfms of Fevers generally at- 
Mck and remit, and from their fuperior prevalence in tropical climates 


Equator to the Regions under the 

«c gen^rallyalittle lower about two o’clock in the afternoon, than at any other 

time of the day; and .c is h.gheft towards eight o’clock at night, I would compare this fadl with¬ 
out pretending to draw any confequences from it, with the phenomenon of the Magnetic needle 
• the greateft variation of which from North towards Weft takes place about two or three in the 
^ernoon .„<!*= k.ft about tight o'clodc i„ th. TOr„i„g._^,w. ^ EJMurgb M.gatint L 
“ r 797, page 2 __Par. 6. • ® 

(c ; A mtaa e«iraa.-ii from means obtained from die entremes of thefe different diurnal HuSua. 
onns w,U give ^e mean weight cf die ...K.fphete much more corredll, dan the eonmon ptoceft. 
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where the paroxyfms oY Fever are alfo moft prevalent; “ itJeem to e 
■highly probable that ■ they may have a cortfiderable Jhart In t^tinjlUuting 
power which Jkews itfelfin Jo remarkable a manner in this coitntTyf an 
xve have denorninaJed Sohlunar'Injuence,” 





•JI. Of the Periodical Septenary Changes of the Barometer, 

XV* 

Respecting periociical feptenary changes in the ftate of the Barometer, 
only information 1 have been able to obtain, is extrafted from an abridg- 

tllu 

d 1, the fj/ftem of Mr. ToxIldo upon the probability of the 

change of •v.'cather by the lunar points taken from the Journal des Sciences 
Utiles, and publifhed in the Calcutta Magazine for July and AuguJ 1793. 
Mr. Toaedo, it appears, in order to afeertain whether, the moon had any 
influence on the Mercury, collefled a journal of the Barometer kept for fe- 
veral years, from which he difeovered that the Barometer was fix-tenths 
of a line higher, at the times of the quadratures than at the fyzygies. 


If this Journal was kept corredly on a proper plan, periodicxil feptenary 
changes in the Barometer connefted with the revolutions of the moon 
are eftablilhed of courfe. But if it was kept in the ordinary way of alTum- 
ing two or three obfervations taken in the courfe of the day, to ferve as a 
ftandardorrule for eflimating the ftate of the whole twenty four, it is evident- 
lyliable to errors which render the calculation precarious and inconclufive for 
the reafons already explained, which however had not occurred to me at the 
time of writing my laft Treatife on Sol-lunar Influence. 


That the Barometer will be differently afiedled at the Springs and 
Neaps is an anticipation which has in its favor the ftrongefl probability 
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that analogy can afford. Yet upon a review of the obfervations colle6led 
di ring the Springs and Neaps of the Lunation which I have obferved, 

I cai not fiy, that when arranged as they hand in the Synopfis, in coin¬ 
cident, e with their refpe£live periods, they exhibit a difference of charadler 

•K 

to eftablii?" this conclufion. We therefore leave it to the decifion of a far 
more extenfivc experience conducting its obfervations on a plan fimilar to > 
that which we have exemplified in this Treatife. 

NOTES.. 

A. 

Thk Note referred to in Dr. Moseley’s Treatife is this'Itbats been ob- 
“ ferved in thefe and more Equatorial Regions, that though the Barometer is ufelefs 
” in indicating the variations of the weather, it exhibits a phenomenon not cor- 
** reftly afeertained in temperate climates; which is ^ that the Mercury has two 
" diurnal motions of afeent and defeent, of nearly a line correfponding with the 
“ courfe of the fun ; afeending as the fun approaches, the zenith and nadir, and ^ 
** defeending as the fun deviates fromthefe points. It remains fiationary atitslow- - 
eft and higheft degrees for forae hours. . 

In looking over Dr. Moseley’s Treatife on this occafion I -am forry to dif- - 
cover that trufiing too much to memory, in referring to his work in my laft publi¬ 
cation, I have given a very imperfea account of what he has communicated on > 
the fubjefl of Sol-lunar Influence. But when he confiders that by my inaccuracy 
I have deprived myfelf of the weight of his authority in fupporting a propofition 
I was anxious to eftablifh, he will be inclined to aferibe it to the caufe I have flated. 
Dr. Moseley’s obfervations are contained in the CoKclufioHto his Treatife,between 1 
page 550 and 556, They confirm the power of Sol-lunar Influence in Europe in > 
a very unequivocal manner and merit,, the attention of thofe who wifh for informa-^- 
tion on this fubjefl. 
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XIV. 

I 

dn the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow. 

By Henry Colebrooke,J^. 

W HILE the light, which the labours of the AJiatlck Society have 
thrown on the fciences and religion of the Hindus, has drawts^'the 
attention of the literary, world to that fubjed, the hint thrown out 
Prefident for rejedting the authority of every publication preceding the tranf- 
lation of the Gi/<i-does not appear to have made fufEcient impreflion. Seve¬ 
ral late compilations in jEftro/nr betray great want of judgement in the felec- 
tion of authorities 3 . and their motley drefs- of true and falfc colours tends to 
perpetuate error 3 for this reafon it’ feems • neceffary on every topick, to 
revert to original authorities for the purpofe of cancelling error or verifying 
fadls already publiflied 3 and this objedl will no way- be more readily attained, 
than by the communication of detached eflays on each topick, as it may 
prefent itfelf to the Orientaliil in the progrefs of his refearches. - 

From this or- any other motive for indulgence, fhould the following 
authorities from Sanferit books be thought worthy of a place in the next 
volume of the Society’s TranfadUorrs, I. fbali l>e rewarded for the pains 
taken in colledfing thena. 

Having firft bathed, the widow drelTetf in two clean garments, and 
''*• holding fome eCtfa grafs, fips water from tiie palm of her hand. Bear- 
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“ ing c^fa and tila(a)^ on her hand, fhe looks towards the eaft or north 
“ while the Brdhmana utters the myftick word Om. Bowing to Nerayana, 
fhe next declares fhj-. “On this month, fo named, in fuch a on 

“ fuch a tit'hi, I (naming herfelf and h^v {cj, family) that I may'meet 
“ Arundhati' (d) and refide in Swarga •, that the years of my ftay may 
be numerous as the hairs on the human body; that I may enjoy with 
“ my hufl>and the felicity of heaven; and fandify my paternal and maternal 
“ progenitors, and the anceftry of my hulband’s father; that lauded by the 
“ Apfarajes, I may be happy with ray lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
“ Indras ; that expiation be made for my hulband’s offences, whether he 
have killed a Brdhmana, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his 
** friend, thus I afcend my hufband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guar- 
“ dians of the eight regions of the World ! Sun, and Moon 1 Air, fire, 
“ ether earth and water ! My own foul! Tama! Day, night, and 
“ twilight 1 And thou, confcience, bear witnefs. I follow my hufband’s 
“ corpfe on the funeral pile ffj-i' 

“ Having repeated the Sancalpa, fhe walks thrice round the pile; and 
“ the Brdhmana utters the following Mantras : 


Ca) St/amum, (b) This declaration is called the 

(c) Gitra, the family ot race—Four great families of Brabtnana' t are now extant, and have 
branched into many diftinft races. Since the memorable mafficre of the C-Jhatrija's, by Fato/u llama, 
the CJhatriya's defcribe themfelves from the fame Gitrat as the Brabmanat. 

( d ) Wife of Vasisht’ha. ( t ) Atifa . 

(f) In feveral publications the wom^ has been defcribed as placing herfelfoa the pile before it be 
lighted, but the ritual quoted is conformable to the text of the Bhagavata : 

“ When the corpfe is about to be confumed in the Sab&.aju*, the faitSrol wife, who flood with- 

** out, tulhes on the fire.*’ Na'rsda to Yu nisHT’HiaA. 

f 

* Cabin of grafs or leaves; fometlmei creQed on' the fuoeral pile ** The Shed ca Cha funerai pUe of a is (called) 

Pxan'o'TAjA and SAKo'xAjAe” Sec the vocabulary entitled HA^aA^AAti'. 
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Om ! Let thefc women, not to be widowed, good wives, adorned with 
'* collyrium, holding clarified butter, confign themfelves to the fire. Im- 
** inortal, not childlefs, nor hufbandlefs, excellent, let them pafs into fire, 
** w.hofe original element is water. 

From the Rigveda. 


** Om ! Let thefe wives, pure, beautiful, commit themfelves to the 
** fire, with their hulband’s corpfe. 


A Paurdnica Mantra. 


u With this benedid’on, and uttering the my flick l^amo Namab; (he 
** afeends the flaming pile.” 

While the preferibed ceremonies are performed by the widow, the fon, 
or other near kinfman, of the deceafed, applies the firft torch, with the forms 
diredted /or funeral rites in the Gribya (g) ; by which his tribe is 
governed. 

The Sancalpa Is evidently formed on the words of Angiras' : 


(g) Extrafls or compilations from the facred books, containing the particular forms for religious 
ceremonies, to be obferved by the race or family, for whom that portion of the facred writings has been 
adopted, which compofes their Grthya, We learn from the Bbagavaia, that Vya'sa divided the Vtda 
into four (Rich, Yujufl/.SamaH and .rfr’idri/oe or five, including the Itihafat or other P«f««ar as one 
Veda. Pail A accepted the R/f Jaimeni andCAVi or Sucra, the Baisampayaha 

learned the Yajwnida ; Samuntu, Daron a and others of the family of Angiras, the At'harvaveda. 
“ My father (Suc’ha, fon of Vya'sa' fpeaks) felefted the Itibifat and Purdnaf, then the fereral 
Rt Jhis chofe the Vedas varioufly, (parts of each.) Thejr pupils, the focceffors of their pupils, and the 
•* pupils of thefe became foiloweii of particular Sac'ba's." 
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The wife who cempits herfelf to the flames with her hulband s corpfcs 
iball equal. ArUNDHAT i' and.reflde m S'u>arga : 

*» 

Accompanying her hufband flie fliill refidcffoiong in as 

are the thirty-.iiYe millions.of hairs on the human body, 

» 

As the fnake-catcher fcreibly drags the ferpent from his tearth, fo, 
bearing her hulband, (from hell) with hiiB flie fliall enjoy heavenly 
« blifs. ' " 

“ Dying with her bulband, fhe fandifies her maternal and paternal an- 
ceflors; and the arxceilry of diim to whom flie gave her virginity^ 

■** Such a -wife, adoring her l-ulbaisd* in ccleftial felicity with him, 
greatt ft, moft admired f /j J , vruli him ihfll onjoy ;the delights of heaven-^ 
while fourteen In,DKA 3 reign. 

“ T.>tiOUGH her huiband had ki'hd a ErJ/mana, (f) broken-the ties of 
gratitude, or murdered his friend, ftie expiates the^crimc. 

Angiras. 


The Mantras are adopted -on the authority of the Brahme Pm- 
r^na. 

(h) The word in the text is expounded “ lauded by the choirs of heaven, G^ndharvas &c. 

(i) The couimentators are at the pains of (hewing that this expiation mult refer to a drirae own- 
mitred in.a.former exiflence : for funeral rite* are refufed to-the murderer of a Bidhmana. 
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A Faithful Hindu Widow. jbij 

“ Whilt; the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatefl: 
•** duty of woman, Jlie is loyal and pure^xahe burns berjelf with her bujband's 
corpfe. Hearing this, fortified (in her refolution) and full of affedtion, the 
completes the PitrTme'dha Yaga (k) and afeends to fwarga." 

Brahme Purana, 


%L 


It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn hcrfelf with her hufband’s 
corpfe, but ihe has the alternative; 


“ On the death of her hufband to live as Brabmacbar), or commit her- 
'** felf lo the flames,” 

Vishnu. 


The aufterity intended eonfiils in chaftity, and in ads of piety and 
mortification. 

'** The life of Tambula, drefs, and feeding off vcflels of tutenague is 
forbidden to the Yati (I), the Brahmachari and the widow. 

Prache'tas, 


“ The widow fhall never exceed one meal a day, nor fleep on a bed; 
if flic do fo, her hufband falls from Swarga. 

“ She fliall eat no other than Ample food, and (m) fhall daily offer the 
tarpana of cufut tila. and water (n). . 

(i ) Aft of bornirg berfelf with her hufband. ( 1) Sanitjait, 

(m) If (he has no male defeendants. See MaJana Parijata. - 

(n) ObUtioni for the manes of anceftors to the third degree, though not exclufivelyj for the prayer 
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'' In VaifdChOt Carfha, and Magha^ fhe (hall exceed the ufual dotles of 
ablution, alms and pilgrimage^ik and often ufe the name of God (in 
** prayer), \ 

The Smriti. 


After undertaking the duty of a SaiCt fhould the widow recede, flic 
incurs the penalties of defilement. 


“ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, flie is defiled; 
but may be purified by obferving the fall called Prdjdpatya (o), 

'Apastamba. 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legiflators have fhown 
themfelves difpofed to encourage widows to burn themfelvcs with their 
hufband’s corpfe. 

} 

Ha'ri'ta thus defines a loyal wife: *' She, whofe fympathy feels the 
“ pains and joys of her hulband; who mourns and iiues ia his abfence; 
*• and dies when he dies j is a good and loyal wife. 

Hdriia, 


Alwavs revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the D'evatas; for, by 
“ her virtues, the prince’s empire may extend over the three worlds,” 

Matsya Pur ana. 


includes a general petition for remoter anceftors. Yei daily oblations (VaifvetHta) are feparately of> 
fered for anceftors beyond the third degree. 

(o) It extends to twelve days ; the Gift three, a fpare meal may be taken once in each day ; the 
next three, once in each night; the fucceeding three days nothing may be eaten, but what it given un« 
folkited; the laft three dayv arc a rigid fail. 
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** Though the hufband died unhappy by the difobedience of his wife. 
“ If from motives of love; difguft (of the world); fear (of living unpro- 
“ tefled); or forrow, flic commit herfelf to the flames; flie is entitled 
to veneration.” 


JActha Bharata, 



Obsequies for fuicidesare forbidden; but the Rigveda exprefsly de¬ 
clares, “ that the loyal wife (who burn? herfelf) fliall not be deemed a 
“ fuicide: when a mourning of three days has been completed, the Srdddha 
“ is to be performed This appears from the prayer for the occafion 

direflcd in, the Rigveda, 


Regularly the chief mourner for the huiband and for the wife would,, 
in many cafes, be diftindlperfons: but the Bhavishya Purdna provides; 
thatf. 

When the widow configns herfelf to the fame pile with the corpfe of 
the deceafed; whoever performs the Cr/>a for the hufband, fhall perform. 
*♦ it for Her. 


•* As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile, to the Pinda 'i 
“ whoever lights tlie pile, fliall. alio offer the Pinda.” 

Va'yu Pur ana. 

In certain circumftances the widow is difqualified for this adt of a 
Satt i 


(t) The fliorUieft of the mourning ie honorable; thi loogeft noorning ii for the loweft tribe. 
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“ She, wBo has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whofe pregnancy-is-r 
** doubtful, or who is unclean, may not., O princefs! afcend the funeral' 
•* pile. 

**■ So faid Narked A to the mother of Sagar a.”" 

The mother of an infant, fhall not relinquifli the care of Her child, 

“ to afcend the pile j, nor lhall one who is unclean (from a periodical caufe), 

or whofe time for parificatioii after .childbirth is not palled, nor fliall 
“ one who is pregnant,' commit hcrfelf to the flames/'yy. But the mother ■ 
** of an infant may,: if the care of the child can be otherwife provided.” 

Yr fHASPATI.- 

In the event of a Bruimana dying in a diflant country,., his widow is not 
permitted to burn herfelf. 

“ A Vtpra or Brabmam may not. afcend a fecond pile.” 

• . ' Go''tama». 

But with other calls, this proof of fidelity is not precluded, by the, 
remote deceafe of the hufband, and is called Anugamana.. 

“ The widow, on the news of her hufband’s dying in a diftant country,.. 

Ihould expeditioufly burn herfelf: fo lliall /he cbtaiu perfedion.” 

Vya'sa.. 


{q) It has been erroneoufly afferted, that, a wife, pregnant at the time of her hufband’a death, may 
burn herfelf after-delivery. Hindu authorities pofitively contradifl it. In addition tu the text, it may be 
tematkcd, that it is a jnaxim i ** WKat was prevented in its fetfoo, may not afterwards be refumed.l' 
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“ Should the hufband die on a journey, holding his fandals to her breaft:,' 
** let her pafs into the flames.” 

BrahMe Turhna. 

The expreihon is not underftood of fandals exclufively: for thus Usanas 
or SucRA. - ' 

“ Except a Viprd, the widow may take any thing that belonged to her 
** hufband ; and afccnd the pile, . ' 
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“ But a Vipra may not afcend a fecond pile j this pra£lice belongs to 
other tribes.” 

‘ . SuCRA. 


In two of the excepted cafes, a latitude is allowed for a widow defirous 
of offering'this token of-loyalty,'by poftponing the obfequies of the de- 
ceafed : forVYA'sA diredls that, “ If the loyal wife be diftantlefs than the 
“ journey of a day; and defire to die with her hufband; his corpfe fhall not 
*• be burnt, until fhe arrive.” And the Bhavtjhya Purdna permits that, 
” the corpfe be kept one night, if the third day of her uncleannefs had ex- 
pircd, when her hufband died.” 


With refpeft to a circumffance of time fr), which might on fome occa- 
fions be objeded, the commentators obviate the difficulty by arguing, from 
feveral texts that to die with or after (her hufband), is for a widow 



(r) Occalional obfervances are oroltted en intetcalary dayi. 

D d 
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<* NahnUtica fs) und Cdmya (t)^ and confequently allowable in the intercalary 

month,” for Dacsha teaches that, “ whenever an ad both 
«* and Cdntya is in hand, it is then to be performed, without confulting fca- 
** fon.” They are at the trouble of removing another difficulty ,; 

** DhritarA'SHTRA, in the ftate of Samadbt, quitted his terreftriaJ 
** form to proceed to the Mucti, or beatitude, which awaited him. When 
** the leaves and wood were lighted to confume the corpfe; his wife Ga kd- 
(( ha*^Ri' was feen to pafs into the flames. Now alfb« a hufband dying at 
« Casi and attaining MuBh it becomes his widow to follow the corpfe in the 
*« flames.^ 

It were fuperfluous to purfue’ commentators through aU their frivolous 
diftindions and laborious illuftrations on latent difficulties. 

All the ceremonies effential to this awful rite are included in the mftruc- 
tions already quoted. But many pr^ices have been introduced though not 
fanflioned by any ritual. A widow, who declares her refolution of burning 
herfelfwith the corpfe, is required to give a token of her fortitude. And it is 
acknowledged, that one who receded after the ceremony commenced, would 
be compelled by her relations to complete the facrifice. This may explain 
circumftanccs defcrjibed by fome, who have witnelied the melancholy 
feene^ 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of perfbns, who have been 
prefent on fuch occafions, arc diredted in fevcral rituals ; 


(,) Eie.iiial; incumbent, when a certain event happen#, 
{() Optional; done for i»» reward. 
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Aoornsd wUh all jewels, decked with minium and other cuftomary 
** ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand, having made puja^ or 
adoratioUt to the Divatds, thus refledling that this life is nought .* my lord 
** and mafter to me was alii ihe walks round the burning pile. She bellows 
« jewels on the Brahmanas, comforts her relations, and Ihows her friends 
** the attentions of civility j while calling the Sun and Elements to witnefs, 
** IhcdiilributesOT/Waw atpleafurej and having repeated the Smcalpa pro- 
ceeds into the flames. There embracing the corpfe, Ihe abandons herfclf 
** to the fire,, calling Satyal Satyai SatyaV'] 

The byeflandfers throw on Butter and wood: for this they are taught, that 
they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold, the merit of an Afwamidha, 
or other great facrifice. Even thofc, who join the proceflion from the 
houfe of the deceafed to the funeral pile, for every Ilep, are rewarded- 
as iox 0x1 Afoamedha. Such indulgences are promifed by grave authors t 
they are quoted in this place only as they feem to authorize an inference, 
that happily the Martyrs of this fuperftition have never been numerous* It 
is certain,, that the inftances of the widow*s facrifice are now rare : on this 
it is only neceflary to appeal to the recolledlion of eveiy perfon refiding in 
Mia, how few inftances have adlually occurred within his^knowledge. And, 
-had they ever been frequent,, fuperftition would hardly have qirom'ifed its 
indulgences to fpedators. 
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On the traces of the Hindu Language, and LmR a-- 
rvR^, extant amongH the Malays,—William Mars* 
DEN, Ejq^ • 

^’T^HE Sanfcrit, or ancient language of the WrJust i? a fubjedl fo inter- 
efting in itfelfi that every difcovery which contributes to throw light 
upon its hiftory or to mark its extent, carries with it a degree of importance. 
The proofs of its influence in the northern countries of Affamt Nepal, Bootan, 
and Tibet, as well as in the fouthern parts of thd'penihfula of India, are to 
be found in the works of the Miflionaries and the Refearches of this Society, 
but the progrefs it made, in early times,. amongH the inhabitants of the 
caftern iflands and countries poflTelTed by the Malays, has not, I believe, been 
pointed out by any writer. My acquaintance with the language of the latter 
people, together with fome attention paid to the dkledls of India in general,, 
have enabled me to obferve, that the Malayan is Indebted to the Sanfcrit for 
a confiderable number of its terms. I have alfo fatisfied myfelf, that the in- 
tercourfe by which this, communication was effedted, mufl: have taken place 
in times anterior, probably by many centuries, to the converflon of thefe 
people to the Mahometan religion. The language, it is true, abounds at 
prefent with Arabick words; which their writers alfedt to introduce, becaufe 
this difplay of literary fkill is, at the fame time a proof of their reli¬ 
gious knowledge j but they are generally legal or metaphyfical terms, bor¬ 
rowed from the Koran and its commentaries, arc never expreflive of* fimpk 
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ideas, have not been incorporated intO) the language (a few excepted)', and* 
areiiarely made ufe of in converfatioo4 The JH/W/z words, on the contrary,. 
are fuch as the progreis of civilifation mufl: foon have rendered neceflary, 
being frequently expreffive of .the feelings of the mind, or denoting thoie 
ordinary modes of thought, which reflilt from the focial habits of mankind, 
on from the evils that tend to interrupt them. It is not hovrever to be un- 
derftood, that the affinity between thefe languages is radical, or that the names 
for the common objefts of fenfe arc borrowed from the Sanferit. The 
Malayan is a branch or. dialed, of the widely extended language, prevailing 
throughput theiflands of the Archipelago, to which it gives name (♦), and 
thofe of the fouth-fea; comprehending between Madagafcar on the one lide, 
and ifland oathe other,, both inclufive, the fpace of full two hundred 
degrees of longitude.^ This confideration alone is fufficient to give it claim 
to the higiieft degree of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that term caa 
he applied. The various dialeds of this fpeech, though they^shavc a wonder-^ 
ful accordance in many eflential properties, have experienced thofe changes 
which feparation, time,, and accident produce, and in relped to the purpofes 
of intercourfe, may be clafTcd into feveral languages, differing confiderably from 
each other. The marks of. cultiva.tion by which tlic Malayan is didinguifli., 
cd from its ruder neighbours, are ta be attributed, in my opinion, to the 
effeds of an early connexion that muff have fubfifted between the inhabi¬ 
tants of this eaftern peninfula, and thofe of the continent di India-, but 
what the nature.and circumftancea of this connexion may have been, it is 
not ealy to determine. A fpirit of foreign cpnqueft, and ftill more a zeal 
for the propagation of their religious tenets, apt^ar incompatible with the 


(•) The Milay-Arthiptliga may he anderflood to comprehend the Sunda, PhdippiKt, ttad Mtlrntt- 
iibwls, ia the maritime part* of which tki Malays is ofed at a hagua franca. 
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genius of the Hindu fyftem, excepting amongft the difciples of Bhood ; but 
I have never difeovered in the Malayan cuftoms or opinions any traces of the 
peculiar inftitutions of that extraordinary fedL 


A COMMERCIAL intercouife has always fubfifted between the manufac- 
4 aring countries of India, and the marts for the produce of the Spice-ijlands, 
iuch as Johor, Singapoora, and Malacca, and when the Portuguefe, at the 
cemmencement of the fixteenth century, firll vilited thefe places, they men¬ 
tion with furprife the ooncourfe of foreign veiTels aflembled there. But in- 
•dcpendently of other objections that might be raifed to the probability of 
thefe traders having polifhed the language of the people whofe ports they 
frequented, or having imparted to them their national literature, it is to be 
obferved that by much the greater proportion of the ftiips belonging to na¬ 
tive merchants which now enter the ftraits of Malacca, come from the coaft 
of Coromandel, and confequently are navigated by perfons who fpeak the 
languages prevailing in that parti whereas it is evident, that from the Telinga 
•or the Pamool, the Malayan has not received any portion of its improvement, 
but from the genuine Hinduvee of the northern provinces, prior to its debale- 
ment by the mixture of Arabick nouns, and the abufe of verbal auxiliaries. If 
the communication muft ncceflarily be fuppofed to have its origin in com¬ 
merce, I ihould be inclined to coniider the people of Guzerat, notwithftand- 
ing their diftance, as the inftruClors of the Malays, Their refort to Malacca 
is particularly noticed by De Barros and other authentic writers, and it is 
well known, that the Hindu language has been preferved with more purity in 
that, than in any other maritime province of India, 


The nature of the affirilty fuggefted, will fufliciently appear to thofe who 
•are converfant with the Hindu dialeCls, by the following examples of 
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Sa^firit. Worfs, which are at the fame time fo familiar to the Malays, and fo 
thoroughly incorporated iOto their vernacular tongue, that their foreign origm 
is never fufpedfed, although the terms adopted from thecan, wjtb 
very few exceptions, be immediately pointed out by the moft ordinary 
fcholar. It is true that he is affifted-in this difcrimination by the peculiaritie • 
of the Arabkk orthography j for the Malays, as well as the Ferfmns and othf 
people, who, in confequcnce of their converfion to the faith of the Korari. 
employ this alphabet in their writings, do yet reject the ufe of certain letters, 
cither as fuperfluous or ts not fuited to the fmoothnefs of their own founds, 
and whicli therefore appear only in words purely Arcibick. The Hinduvee 
words, bn the contrary, beiOg divefted of their proper drefs, and clothed, in 
comnlon with thdic originally M&laykn, in' the adopted Arabkk charabler 
(with certain jndibious modifiedtiohs) vvaht the fame token of their origin, 

and arc more affirhilatcd with the teift of the language^ 

iisr thiS'^ort lift of 'words tahen; with little pains ih the felcdlion,^ from a 
Malayan the deparWre from theis foarcely more than 

hlay aidfo irfhm a different habit of fpelling them in our letters, unlefs where 
it cOnfifts In h flight variation of the fenfe, of of the part of fpeech. . 


"Smka: Fdnd, pleafod. 

Sooka chetai Pleafure, joy.- 
Dooka. Sad. 

Bagee. To difide. 

Bang/d, Race, family. 

Bq/d. Language. 

Bechara. Advice, counfel, judicial 
proceeding. 


Beejee, Seed. 

'Beaded. Wifdom,- underftanding. 
Loba. Covetous. 
yaga. To watch. 

Podtree. Princefs,. 

Rata. Chariot. 

Pernama. Full moon. ' 

Cbarec, Tofock, 
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An Infpedion of the charaders ufed by the natives of the iflands, who 
have not adopted the Malayan or Arabick mode of writing, will fliew that in 
the arrangement of their letters they have taken tlie Hindu for their guide, 
and have even preferved the rhythmus terminated by a nc^al, which fo peco- 
liarly diftinguifhes this from every other fyftem. The afpirated letters not 
being required for exprelfing the founds of thefe languages, are omitted, 
and each diviilon of the feries cenfifts therefore of three, inftead of five. 
In the Rejang alphabet the order is as jfollows; Ka, gUt nga', da, na^ 
Pa, ba, mu', Cha, ja, nia-, &c, (fee Hiftory of Sumatra. Plate) : in the 
Sanferit, I need fcarcely to obferve, the feries . of confonants begins thus, 
Ka, :• Pha, ga, g'ha, nga; Cha, cb'ba, ja, j'ha, gnya j T^a, t'ha, da, d’ha, 
nai &c. If other proofs were wanting of the influence of Hindu inter- 
courfe in thefe parts, fuch conformity alone, in a matter lb arbitrary, and 
which exifts equally in other obfeure dialefts and extends even to the ifland 
of Celebes, would be fufficient to eftablifh it. The languages of thefe iflan- 
ders have not, however, been enriched by an acceffion of Hindu words in 
any degree proportioned to the Malayan, which ufes the Arabick alphabet; 
but the probability is ftrong, that the inhabitants of the Malay peninfula 
were in poflefllon of an alphabet on the fame model and were even fkilled in 
compofition, before the Mahometans introduced their learning and charadler 
among them. 

But the circumftance which has more immediately ftruck my attention 
and given occafion to thefe remarks, is that of my having met with frequent 
allufion in their writings, to the mofi: celebrated Works of the Hindu my¬ 
thological poets, cfpecially the Mahabharat and the Ramayan. A manufeript 
now laying before me, which is a fpccies of romance, exhibits in almoft every 
page the marks of the author’s acquaintance with Hindu literature and man* 
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ners. It contains the adventures of two princcs^who were fcnt by the king 
their father, to obtain for him the poffeflion of aU extraordinary, felf-pcr^, 
forming inftrument of mufifc, whole enchanting air he had heard in a dfcam* 
However flimfy this foundation, and incoherent the parts of dts fuperftruc- 
turc, it gives fcope to the difplay of a lively and fertile imaginatbn, much 
delicate imagery, and pathetic expreffioa of fentiment. The following paf* 
fagfes allude unequivocally to well-known perfonages in the Poorans: ^'^‘Perlaloo . 
bfietk fegala rdopa'niii naba-'^'idah/epartee pandvoa leema” ~ “‘fur* 

pairing good was -their whole appearance ; moft admirable, like unto the five 
Pandoosd’ ^gain e Ijakoo'nia meng^amok eetoo fipartee pandooa leenia talkalu 
eea rneng-amok iedalam rxyet kooraoO" — “ the manner in which they 

fought was like that of the -five Pandoos, when they rulhed into the ranks of 
ihtKooroos." Thefc can be no.Gther.thanthe.renowned favorites of Krishna, 
whofe brilliant adions and perlpnai accomplilhments are the theme of im¬ 
mortal Tong. The machineiyof the is interwoven with the Iteiy, 

and this circumftance tends to increafe my regret that we poffefs no tranflation, 
even in abftrad, of that much admired poem, fhe princes are, like 

Rama, attended in their wars by apes ofextraordinary endowments, who fight 
with more than human prowefs.and overcome-the orliobgob* 

lins, who ferve Under the bannejs of the adverfary. One of the former, 
whofe talents as an ambaflador are the fubjedt of panegyric, is faid to refemble 
that diplomatic monkey who was fentby Sree Rama to the King of Langka- 
pooree. The mixture of qualities and adions gravely attributed to them ia their 
double capacity of monkies and heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amufmg 
effed. Though their ideas are rational, their manners and propenfities are 
faithful to nature. Mention is alfo made of Bifnoo denva y Ci i of the 

mountain Maha-merooi of the blue lotos growing in the pool 

Mandoo ratna of a lion polTefiing fupernatural powers, Sing-afaktee 
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and elfewhere Sing-a rajoon » who (hot arrows at Maharaja Karna, 

. Some of thefe latter names I do not rccoUeft to have met with in 
ifac notices we have of the Hindu mythology. 


Thesr fimilies and allulions mufl refer, as in all poetry, to ftories with 
which the readers were prefumed to be well acquainted, and feem to imply, 
that tranflations of the works were formerly in the hands of the Malays. 
I do not know that fuch remain amongft them at this day ; but my igno¬ 
rance- is no proof of the contrary; for at the time when I had opportunities 
of making the enquiry, I was uninformed as to the exiftence of the originals, 
and the pafTages above quoted were of courfe unintelligible to me. They 
muft be lought for in the peninfula of Malacca^ or amongft the Menangkabon 
people in Sumatra. A fpirit of inveftigation is now gone forth, and under 
the influence of the AJiatick Society, and from the example of its Prelidenti 
we may confidently hope that no region of oriental literature will be left 
unexplored. 


Since the foregoing Paper was ■written, and communicated t6 a few 
friends, I have feen a copy of the third volume of the AJiatick Refearches (juft-" 
received from Calcutta), and obferve thut the connexion between the. Malayan 
and the Sanfcrit \\&& not efcaped the notice of the Prefident, whofe learned 
and elegant Anniversary Discourse points it out (p. 9 & 10) in a clear 
and decided manner. The fandlion of his authority to my opinion fully re¬ 
conciles me to the anticipation of a fuppofed difeovery*. 
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Catalogue of Indian Plants, comprehending their Sanfcrit 
and as many of their Linnoean Generic names as could with 
any degree of precijion he afiertained,—By the late President. 


CA'SAB ALLF).. Caffyta. 
Achyuta, ^Morinda. 
"Acrdnti, Solarium , . 

Ac flu,. 

Agaftya, /EJcbynomentj^ 
Agnis'ic’ha. 

Ag^aru, Cordia^ 

Alabu, Cucurbita, 

Alamvuflia, Bryonla^^ 
lo Alarca, Afclepias., , 

Alpamariflu. 

Amala. 

'Amalacl, Phyllantbus, ■ 
AmbafhtVha. 

Amlana, Gomphrena.? 
Amlalonica, Oxalis. ' 

Amlavetafa,, Hypericum. ^ ■ 
Amlica, Tamarindus. 

Amra, Mangifera. 
ap Amrataca, Spondiau- 


Ancot a. 

Ans^uraa'A. 

An'u, Oryza, - 
Apamarga. 

25 Aparajita^ Clkoria,-- 
Area, Afclepiasi 
'Ardraca,; Amomum„-- 
Arimeda. 

Ariflita, Xanthium.’ 

30 Arjaca* Ocymum, . 

Arj una, Lagerjlromia't' 
Aruflicara, Semecarpus,^ 
As'mantaca, 

As'oca, a new genus.- 
35 'Afp’hota^ Nyctanthes, ■ 
'Aus'vrihi, Oryza,. 

Atavlflia. > 

Atlchara, 

Atimudta, Banijleria,.- 
40 'Avigna, Carijfa. f 
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Bacula, Mimufops. 

Badari, Rhamnus. 
Bahuvaraca. 

Bahvanga^^ a new genus. 
Bala. 

Bak. 

Bandhiica, Ixora, 

Banga, Cannabis.? 

Ba'ta, Ficus. 

50 Bhadramuftaca, Cyptrus ? 
Bhanga, Goffjpium. 
Bhanti, Ckrodendrum. 
Bhavya, DUlenia. 
Bharadwaji. 

55 Bh\xch-sm.'p^z,K<rmpferia. 
Bhujambuca. 

Bhulavangaj JvJJieua. 
Bhurandii Ipomcca ? 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhdftraha, Androfogm ? 
Bhutavesl, NyBantlxes.. 
Berbera. 

Bimba, Bryonia? 

Bimbica, the fame ? 

65 Brahman i, Ovieda. 
Brahmafuverchal^ 

Brahmii, Rufa. 

Bilva,. Cratava,. 


Biranga. 

70 Cacamachi. 

Cacangi, Aponogeton ? 
Cachu, Arum.. 

Cadall, Muja. 

Q.zAzvnih'a., Naucka, 

75 Cahlara, Fiympbceet^ 

Cala. 

Cak. 

Calambf- 

t 

Calami. 

So Calaya Calinga, Cucurbititi 
Calpaca.- 

Carnalata, Ipomcc'a;- 
CampilLi, a new gdrtusi. 
Canthaii&ra, BauhMa,. 

85 Canda, F)racontium. 
Candarala. 

Gandura, Dolichos. . 
Canduru, Scilla ? 

Cangu. 

90 Cantala, Agcive ?: 

Capila. 

Capitt‘ha, Limonia.. 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
95 Caravella, Gleme f 
Caravi, Laurus.. 

Caravira,. Nerium.. 
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Carmaranga, Avarbau. 
Carnicara, Pdvetta. 

100 Carparak* Al<x ? 

Carpasi, GoJ^piufn* . 
Carpura, Laurus. 

. CarUna, Citrus, . 

Cdfa, Saccharum. 

^ Cdjhmira, 

Ca'taca. Strychms. 

Ca'tp’hala, ‘Tabern(e^mtana, 
Catu. 

Cemuca. 

lo Cekra, Crocus. 

Cetacaj Pandiimu, : . 
Chacrala,.. 

C'hadira, Mimofu, 
Ch’hatiaca., iSgarkus. 

1^ Champaca, Michg-liA, 
Chanaca. 

Chand;^, 

Ch.andana, Santdum. 
Chandrica, 

20 C’harjura, Phccnix.,^^J^ 
Charmaca'fli^. . . ,;ui' 

Chavaca. ; 

Chitra. 

Chitraca, Plumbago. 

25 Chdrapuflipi^ Seirpus, 



Cirata. 

Cddrava. 

Cdrangl# 

Covidara, Bauhinia. 

CHtaca. 

Cramuca'. 

Crrflina. 

Cnihnachurd, Pomcianat, 
Cflifravi, Afi^lepias ? 

Cfhuma, Linum, 

Culaca, Strychnos:, 

Culmafha. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbhica, Piftia. 

Cumuda, Menhntb^, 
(Cuncuma, Croats) S 
Cunda, ’Jafminum. 

Curubaca, Barleria 4 
Curuntaca. , f, > 
Curuvaca. 

Cula, Poa. 

CuflimandayOirww/-?. v-= 
Cufumbha, Cartbaittut, 

Cutaja, Jafminum,, , 
Cuvalaya.- : j . ■ 

Cuveraca, Smetenk^ 
Daxnapana, 

Pantica. 


30 

35 

40 

45 

50 
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Dhanyaca. 

:55 Darima, Punica^ 

Dasi. 

D^vadaru, XJnena, 

Dhatacl. 

Dhuftura, Datura. 

So Dona, Artemijia. • 

DJi*acilia, Vi^s. 

Durgaja'ta, OphiogUJfum. 
;Durva, Agrojlis. 

Dwipatri, Impatiens. 

65 'Ela, Amomum, 

'Elabaluca. 

Eranda, Ria'nus, 
GajapippaH, a new genus ? 
Gambharl. 

70 Gandall. 

GandhaMja, Gardenia. 
Gandira, So/anum? 
Gaurichandra, Hedyfarum, 
Ghantapatali, • 

GhohlSi, Rhamnus. 
GhdSiaca. 

Grant’hiia. 

Gnnjana, Daucus^-^- 
Gdcantacaj Barkria* 
Gddhapadi. 

Cddhuma, Pritkum. 


■ ' G^ihva, 'EkpfMntop^s,'' 

Gdldirn, AgroJikS. 
Gonarda, 'Cyperui^ 

85 Goraefba. 

Govacfhu 

Go vara, Eranthmum'^ 
Guggulu. 

Cuba. 

90 GnnjsL, Airus. 

Guvaca, Areca. 
Haimavatl. i 

Halaca, Nymphcea, 

Hanu. 

•95 Haricus'ia, Acantbus', 
Haridra, Curcuma. • 
Haridru. 

PizritSiQX, Terminoliei. 
Haritala. > 

.200 Haryanga, CiJJus. 

Hemapulbpica, Jafminum, 
Hemafagara, Cotyledon. 
Hilamochica. 

Himava^, 

5 Hingu, Perebinthus. 
Hingull, Solanum. 

Hintala, Elate, 

Hdlic^ 

Jambira, Gtrus. 
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10 Jam^, 'Eugenia, 
Jatahiansi, Vakrtana, 
Java, Terminaliaf 
Jayap’hak, Myrijiica. 
Jayanti, Mfehynmene. 

I5 Icfliu, Saccharum, 
Ic/hura. 

Icfhwacu. 

Jim6ta. 

Indivara, Tradefcantia ? 
20 Jiraca. 

Jivantf. 

Indravaruni. 

fngudi. 

Irbaru. 

2 5 'Is'waramula, Artjlolochia, 
Lacucha, Artocarpiis t 
Lang^li, Nama ? 

Latarca, Allium. 

Lafuna, Allium, 

30 Lavali, Averrhoa, 
Lavanga, Caryophyll'us. 
Lodhra.. 

Madana, Pifonia. 

Madhtica, BaJJia, 

35 Madhialaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhuslgru, Guilandina, 


Mahaj^i. 

Mahafweta. 

40 Malapu* 

Malati, ’JaJmmum. 
Mallica, Nyctanthes. 
Manaca, Arum ? 
Mandara, Erythrina.> 

45 Mascara, - 
Marcati. 

Maricha, Capjicum, 
Mariirimala. 

Mafaparni. 

■ 50 Ma/ha, Phafeolus, 

Ma/liandari, Callicarpce, 
Mafijra. 

Matulanga, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

' Muchucunda, PentapetesZ 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Rapbanus. 

60 Mundaballi, Ipomcca, 
Mura. 

Murva, Aletris. 

Muftaca, Schocnus ? 
N%abala, Sida. 

^5 Nagaballi, Bauhinia, 
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N^acefara, Mefua.' 
Nagadana, Artemifia^ 
N%aranga, Citrus.. 
Nala, Arijiida'i 
70 Nall. 

Naranga. 

Naricela, Cocos, 
Nichula, a new genus 
Nili, Indigofera. 

7^ Nilotpala, Pontederia,. 
Nimba, Melia, 
Nivara, Oryza,. 
Pacala. 

Padma, Nymphcta, 

80 Palandu, Allium. 
Palafa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artocarfus. 
Parnafa,. Ocymum. 
Patali, Bignonia. 

85 Patola, Solarium I 
Paura. 

Pichula, Tlarnarhc^ 

. Pilu, Aloe ? 

Piny a. 

90 Pippala, Ficus. 
Pippali, Piper. 
Piyala. 

Pi'tafala. 


Placiha, Ficus-.- 
95 Prifniparni. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfalis. 
Punarnava, Boerhaavia.- 
Pundarica. 

200 Pundra. 

Puticaraja, Guilandina.^ 
Radtamula, Oldenlandia. 
Rajadana. 

Rajani. 

5 Rajica. 

Raihtrica. 

Rafna,. Ophioxylum P 
R6nuca. 

Riddhi. 

10 RKihabha. 

Rochana.. 

Rohita, Punka, 
Sacotaca, Ttropbis. 
Sahacara, Mangifera,. 

15 Sahachari. 

Saileya, Mufeus. 
Saiiiyaca, Barleria.. 
Saivak. 

'Sak. 

20 'Salanchi. 

'Salmalii Bombax, 
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Satnanga, 2 ? 

'Sami, Mhnofa. 

[Samira, Mimofa, 

25 Samudraca, Aqnilicia. 
Sana, Crotalaria. 
Sancarajata, Hedyfarum, 
'Sanc’hapufhpa, Cdix, 
'Sara. 

30 'Sarala, 

Sarana. 

'Satamuli. • 

"Satapufhpa. 

'Sa 't’bi. 

35 'Sep’halicd, Nyctantbes. 
Septala, Nyctantbes. 
Septaparna, Ecbites. 
Serfliapa, Sinapis. 
'Simbi, Dolichos. 

.40 Sindhuca, Vitex. 

Sirifha, Mimofa. 

'Sisu, Croton^ 

'Siva. 

Sobhanjana, Guilandina. 
45 Somalata, Ruta ? 
Somaraji, Pxderia. 
^S6!p’ha. 

'Sonaca, Bignonia. 
Srlngataca, Trapa. 


^0 'Sriparna." 

St’halapadma, PLibifcuu 
'Suca. 

'Sudti. 

Sunifhannaca, Marflea, 
Surabhi. 

Sdryamani, Hibifcus, 
Suvernaca, Cajjia. 
'Syama, a new genus. 
'Syaraaca. 

■60 Tala, Borajfus. 

Talamtalaca, Cochlearia ? 
Tali, Corypba. 

Tamala, Laurus t 
Tambuli, Piper. 

65 Tamracuta, fl'icotiana. 
Taraca, Amomum ? 

Tar uni, Aloe. 

Tatpatri, Laurus. 

Tila, Sbfamum. 
yo Tilaca, 

Tinduca, Diofpyros. 
Tinfa, Ebenus 
Trapulba, Cucumis. 
Trayamana. 

75 Trrvri'ta. 

Tubarica. 

Tula, Morus. 
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Tunga.' 

Udumbara, Ftcus, 

8o Ulapa, Arijlida ? 
Upodica. 

Urana, CaJJia. 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Euphorbia, 
^5 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vaiaaceli, Canna, 
Vanamudga. 
Vanardraca, Cojlus ? 
Vanda, Epidendrum. 
po Vanda, Loranthus, 
Vanda, Vifcum. 
Vandaca, ^ercus, 
Vans'a, Batnbos, 
Varahl, 

95 Varangaca, hauruff 
Varuna, 

Vafaca, Dianthera, 
Yaial^a* 


%L 

Vaftuca, Amaranthus ? 

400 Vafu. 

Vataca, 

Vatiadani, Menifptmuml 

Vayaf61i4 

Vetafa, Barleria, 

5 Vetra, Calamus. 

Vichitra> ^ragia^ 

Vidari. 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogon^ 

10 Viftiani. 

Viftaraca, Convolvulus. 

Vrithi, Oryza. 

Vyaghranac’ha, 

Vyaghrapada. 

15 Yafa. 

Yava, Hordeumf. 

Yavafa, Poa ? 

Yuftarafa. 

Yut’hica, ya/minunif 
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Botanical Observations on Select Indian Plants*. 

By the late President^ 

* VF my names of plants difpleafe you, fays the great botanift, 

|[ < choofe others more agreeable to your tafte / and, by this candour, 

he has difarmed all the criticif to which as it mull be allowed, even the 
critical parts of his admirable works lie continually open: I avail myfelf of 
his indulgence, and am very felicitous to give Indian plants their true Indian 
appellations} becaufe I am fully perfuaded, that Linnjeus himfelf would 
have adopted them, had he known the learned and ancient language of tliis^ 
country} as he, like all other men would have retained the native names 
AJiatick regions and cities,- rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perlq^g 
of eminence to preferve their own names by their own merit, and inventing 
hew ones, from diftinguifhing marks and properties, for fuch objedls o^ly as, 
being recently difeovered, could have had no previous denominatj^Qp. Far 
am I from doubtmg the great importance of perfed botanical defc-tptions for 
languages expire as nations decay, and the true fenfe of many aj,pellatives in 
.every dead language muft be loft in a courfe of ages; but, as long as thofe 
appellatives remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who Hiould wifti to 

* This paper was announced in the fpecimen of anCommon-place which thePrefident 

added, in the third volume of thefe Tianfaflions, to Mr. Harimptom’i propofal for an improvement of 
^ocKa’s ufefpl plan. 
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procure an Arabian or Indian plant, and, without alking for it by its learned 
or vulgar name, fhould hunt for it in the woods by its botanical ChardSicft 
would rcfemble a geographer, who, deliring to find his way in a foreign city 
or province, fiiould never inquire by name for a ftreet or a town, but wait 
with his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafipn to determine its longi»- 
tude and latitude. 

The plants, defcribed in the following paper by their claflical appellations, 
with their fynonyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar dialedts, 
have been felefted for their novelty, beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in 
medicine, or fuppofed holinefs; and frequent allufions to them all will be 
found, if the Sanferit language Ihould ever Vie ^‘eaerally lludied, in the popu¬ 
lar and facred poems of the ancient Ujtdus, in their medical books and law- 
trads, and even in the Vedas themfelves : though unhappily I cannot profefs, 
with the fortunate Swede to have feen, without glalfes all the parts of the 
^pwers, which I have defcribed, yet you may be afifured, that I have men- 
^jojied no part of them, which I have not again and again examined with my 
own ; and tiiough the .y/eaknefs of my fight will for ever prevent my 
becoming a botanift, yet 1 have in fome little degree atoned for that fatal 
defedt extreme attention, and by an ardent zeal for the moil lovely and 
fafeinatir-o- oranch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method purfued by Van Rheede, 
neceflity had :>bliged me to follow a fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale j and, as 
his mode of ft'idying botany, in-a country and climate by no means favoura¬ 
ble to botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fuccefsfully by thofe who 
have more leifurS^ ! :an I fiiall ever enpoy, I prefent you with an interefiing 
palTage from one of his prefaces, to which I fhould barely have referred yop, 
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if his great work were not unfortui\atcly donfined, from its rarity, to very few 
hands. He informs us, in an. intro^dtion tp his third volume, “ that fe-< 

“ veral phyficians and ^had c'onipofed by his,order, a cata- 

“ logue of the moft celebrated^ plants, which th%y. diftributed according to 
“ their times of bloflbming and-^feeding^- to the configuration of their leaves, 
« and to the forms of their flowers and fruit j that, at the proper, feafons he 
“ gave copies of the lift to feveral intelligent men, of whMn he fent parties 
into different forefts, with iriflrudlions to bring him, from all quarters, 
“ fuch plants as they faw named, with their fruit,'flowers, and leaves, evert 
“ though they fhpuld be obliged to climb the. moft lofty trees for them i that 
“ three or four painters, who lived in his family, conftantly and accurately 
delienated the frelh plants, of which, in his prefence, a full defcription 
“ was added that, in the mean while, lie had earneftly requefted all the 
“ princes and chiefs on the Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
“ were moft diftinguifhed for ufe or for elegance, and that not one of them 
failed to fupply his garden wkh flowers, which he fometimes received 
from * the diftance of fifty or fixty leaguesthat when his herbarifts had 
colleded a fufficient number of plants, when his draughtfmen had fketch- 
“ ed their figures, and his native botanifts had fubjoined their defcription, he 
“ fubmitted the drawings to a little academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to 
“ convene for that purpofe from different parts of the country j that his 
“ affembly often confifted of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied with 
each other in giving corredl anfwers to all his queftions concerning the 
names and virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he wrote all their 
“ anfwers in his note-book j that he was infinitely delighted with the candid, 
modeft, amicable', and refpedfful debates of thofe pagan philofophcrs, each « 
of whom adduced paffages from ancient books in fupport of his own opinion, 

« but without any bitternefs of conteft or the leaft perturbation of mind i 
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« tliat the texts, which they cited, were in vcrfe, and taken from books, 
« as they pofitively averted, more than four thoufand years old; that the 
firfl couplet of each feftion in thoie books comprifed the iynonymous 
« terms for the plant, which was the fubjed of it, and that, in the fubfe- 
quent verfes, there was an ample account of its kind or fpecies, its pro- 
perties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of flow- 
ering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, and more general ufes j that they 
‘‘ quoted thofe texts by memory,shaving gotten them by heart in their earlieft 
« youth, rather as a play than a ftudy, according to the immemorial ufage 
of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by law to the le^ued profeflions 
and on that fingularlaw of tribes, peculiar to the old Egyptians and Indians, 
** he adds many folid and pertinent remarks.” Now when we complain,, 
and myfelf as much as any, that we have no,leifure in India for literary and 
philofophical purfuits, we Ihould confider, that Van Rheede was a no¬ 
bleman at the head of an Indian government in his time very confiderable, 
and that he fully difeharged all the duties of his important ftation, while he 
found leifure, to compile, in the manner juft deferibed, thofe twefve large 
volumes, which LinnAeus himfelf pronounces accurate. 


j. Ta'raca : 

VuLG. 1 ‘drac. 

Linn. Amomum, 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the germ; tubular, one leaved,, 
broken at the mouth into few irregular fliarp toothlets ■, downy, ftriated j; 
in part coloured, in part femipellucid. 

Cor. one-petaled, villous. Tube fhort, funnel form. Border double. 
Exterior three parted j coloured like the calyx j divifions oblong, ftriated, 
internally concave, rounded into flipperlike bags j the two lower divifions,, 
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equal, rather deflefted; the higher, fomewhat longer, oppofite, bent in 
a contrary diredtion, terminated with a long point. Interiory two-lipped 
(unlefs the upper lip be called the filament) ^ under lip revolute, with a 
tooth on each fide near the bafej two-parted from the middle i dhijions 
axe-form,, irregularly end-nicked.. 

NeBaries, two or three honey-bearing, light brown, glofly bodies at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below* the teethereeft, awled,. converging into 
•a fmall cone. 

8 tam; Filament (unlefs it be called the upper lip of the interior border)^ 
channelled within, Iheathing the ftyle;, dilated above into the large fleJfhy 
anther,, if it cOj uftly be fo named. Anther externally convex 

and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep furrow; each divifwn, marked 
with a perpendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in a membranous 
point. 

Bist. beneath, protuberant, roundifli, obfeurely three fided, exter¬ 

nally foft with down. Style threadform, long as they 5 &«?(?«/, the top of 
which nearly clofes round it. Stigma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule {ov capfular berry,, not burfting in a determinate mode) ob- 
long-roundifh, three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the permanent calyx, 
andcorol; with a brittle coat, almoft black without, pearly within. 

St EDS, lopped, with three or four angles, very fmooth, enclofed within three 
oblong, rounded, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined by a branchy 
receptacle j in each parcel, four or five. 

Interior Border of the corol, pink and white ; under lip, internally milkwhite,, 
with a rich carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seedt aromatick, hotter 
than Cardamoms. Leaves oXtQxnviic, ftieathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, moft 
entire, margined, bright grafs green above, very fmooth; pale fcagrecn 
below. Stem comprefled, three or four feci long, bright pink near its bafe,, 
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ered, ending in a beautifftl panicle. Peduncles many flowered j braBs few 
lance-linear, very long, withering. Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous 
knobs, light brown and fpungy within, faintly aromatick. 


Although the Paracci has properties of an Amomutn^ and appears to be 
one of thofe plants, which Rumphius names Globba, yet it has the air of a 
Languas, the fruit, I believe, of a Renealmi a, and no exad correfpon- 
dence with any of the genera fo elaborately deferibed by Koenig ; its ejfen- 
tial charadier, according to Retz, would confift in its two parted interior bor-^ 
der, its channelledf lament, and its two-cleft anther with pointed divifions 

o 

2. Bhu'champaoa : 

Vu L G . Bhu champac. 

Linn. Round-rooted Kasmpferi a. 

Cal. Common Bpathe imbricated, many flowered; partial. Perianth one; 
leaved, fmall, thin, obfeure. 

Cor. One petaled. “Tube very long, flender, fub-cylindrick below, fun¬ 
nel form above, fomewhat incuryed. Border double, each three parted t; 
exterior, divifions lanced, acute, dropping ; interior, two higher divi¬ 
fions ered, lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the back of the 
anther; lower divifion, expanding, defleacd, two cleft; fubdivifionst 
broad, axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with a point. 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the corol, oblong below, en¬ 
larged, and twolobed above, coloured. double, linear, higher 

than the mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower part of the filament, 
conjoined round the piftil, fronting the two cleft divifion of the border. 
PisT. Germ very low near the root, attended with a neSlareous gland. Style 
capillary, very long. Stigma funnel form below, comprefled above i 
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fanfliaped, twolipped, downy, emerging a little from the conjoined 
anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. ■ 

thickifh, very Ihort. Corol richly fragrant; tube zx)A exterior border 
milkwhite, divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the llighteft touch, and 
foon yielding to the prefTure of the air; intertor border purple, the higher 
divifions diluted, the lower deeply coloured within, variegated near the 
bafe. One or two flowers blow every morning in April or May, and 
wither entirely before funfet: after the /pihc is exhaufted, rife the large 
/eaves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous nerved. Root with many 
roundiih, or ifther fpindleflxaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Benchdpo o( Rheede, whofe native afliflant 
had written Bhu on the drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa : 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, induced me to place this 
K^MPFERiA (thoughgenerally known) inaferies of feled: plarits; 

but the name Ground Champac is very improper, fince the true Cham- 
paca belongs to a different order and clafs; nor is there any refemblancc 
between the two flow'ers, except that both have a rich aromatick feent. 

Among all the natural orders, there is none, in which the genera feem 
lefs precifely afeertained by clear effential charaEiers, than in that, which 
(for want of a better denomination) has been called fcitamincous ; and the 
judicious Retz, after confeffing himfelf rather dilfatisfied with his ov/n 
generick arrangement, which he takes from the border of the corol, from 
the Jiamtn, and principally from the anther, declares his fixed opinion, 
that the genera in this order will never be determined with abfolute certainty 
until all the Jcitamineous plants of India Jhall be pcrfeSlly dejenbed. 
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3. Se'p’halica': 

Syn. Suvahd, Nirgud/, NUicd, Ni.vdrud^ 
VuLG. Singahdr, Nibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctantnes^ 



In all the plants of this fpecles examined by me, the calyx was viMous j 
the border of the coral white, five-parted, each divifion unequally fubdi- 
Vided ; and the tube of a dark orange-colour ; the Jlamens and pijtil entire¬ 
ly within the ; the berries, twin, compreffed, capfular, two-celled^ 
margined, inverfe-hearted with a point. This gay txzt (for nothing yor- 
rowful appjears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a contiderable diftance 
every evening but at funrife it llaeds mort: of its night-Jlowers, which are 
colIe£led with care for the ufe of perfumers and dyers. My PanditsMndinu 
moufly aflure me, that the plant before us is their S'ep'hdlicd, thus named 
becaufe /wi are fuppofed to on its bloflbms j but diilicd muft imply 
a blue colour ; and our travellers infift, that the Indians give the names 
of Pdrijatica or PJrijdta to this ufefui fpecies of Nydlanthes : on the other 
hand, 1 know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers of a genus totally 
different; and there may be a variety of this with hlueijh corols; for 
it is exprefsly declared, in the AmarcSjh, that, “ when the Sep'hdlica hajs 
.f‘ %!jhite flowers, it is named Swetafurasd, and Bhutaves'i/’ 

4. a Magiiya. 

Syn. Cunda. 

Linn. NyElamhes Samiac. 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or no fragrancej Jlem, peiiodes^ 
and calyx yery downy ; [eaves egged, acute; below rather hearted. 
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5 eptala : 

Syn, NavamalHca, Navamdlicd. 

VuLG. BHa, Muta-bela. 

Burm. Many-Jlowerei NyEianthes, 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

* 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremely fragrant Zdmbak (fo the word 
fliould be written) is a flower to which Perjtan and Arabian poets frequent¬ 
ly allude. 

5. Mallica: 

Syn. Irl nastily ay Malli, Bbupadt, Satabbiru, 

VuLG. Dtsi-hbld. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular. Ample, one-celled. Seed large, Angle, globular. 

According toRiiEEDE, the Brahmens in the weft of India diftinguilh 
^his flower by the word Caf uri, or mujk, on account of its very rich odour. 

-16. 'Asp’hota': 

Syn. Vanamalli. 

VuLG. Fanmallica. 

Lint^ Narrow-leaved Nyc<tanthes. 

The confider this as a variety of the former fpccics j and the 

flow’ers are nearly alike. Obtuje-leaved would have been a better fpecifick 
name : the petals, indeed, are comparatively narrow, but not the leaves. 
This charming flower grows wild in the forefts; whence it was called 
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Vanajdti by the Brahmens, who alllfted Rheede ; but the Jati, or Maiaii, 
belongs, I believe, to the next genus. 


7. Ma'lati'; 

Syn. Sumand, Jdti. 

VuLG. Mdltt, ydti, Chamb'eh, 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

blufhing; carol, moftly with purplifli edges. Leaves feathered with 
an odd onej two or three of the terminal leaflets generally conflu¬ 
ent. 


Though Mdlati VLTid Jdti be fynonymous, yet fome of the native 
gardeners diftinguifli them; and it is the Jdti only, that I have examined. 
CoMMELiNE had been informed, that the Javans give the name of Maleti 
to the Zartibak, which in Sanferit is called JNavamallicd, and which, ac¬ 
cording to Rheede, is ufed by tht Hindus in their facrifices; but they 
make offerings of mofl; odoriferous flowers, and particularly of the various 
Jafmins and Zamhaks. 


8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgidhi, Ganicd, Ambafht'hd, Tdt'hh 
VuLG. Jin'hi, Jui. 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. « 

Leaves oppofite, threed. Branchlets crofs-arrned. Umbels three-flowered. 
Corals, white, very, fragrant. The yellow Ludhud, fay the Hindus, is 
called Hemapujhptcd, or golden-flowered; but I have never feen it, and it ' 
may be-of a different fpecies. 
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' 9^ x\mlica' ; 

Syn. Tintidi, Chinchd* 

_ VuLG. Tintiri} T'amru'lhindiy ox Indian 'DdLiCi 
Linn. Tamar indtts. 



The flowers of the Tamarind are fo exquifitely beautiful, the fruit fc> 
falubrious, when an acid fherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly form¬ 
ed and arranged, and the whole tree fo magnificent, that I could not re¬ 
frain from giving a place in this feries to a plant already wellknown; in 
all the flowers, however, that I have examined, the coalition of the 
flamens appeared fo invariably, that the Tamarind fliould be removed, 
I think, to the Jixieenth clafs j and it were to be wilhed, that fo barbarous 
a word as Tamarindus, corrupted front an Arabick abfurd in itfelf, 

flnee the plant has no fort of refemblanee to a date-tree, could without in¬ 
convenience be reje(fl:ed, and its genuine Indian appellation admitted in its 
room.-- 


10. Sara : or Arrow-cane, 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful; T'ejanaca^ or Acute. 

V u L G. Ser^ Serheri. 

Linn. Spontaneous SACcnA.'&vtJi, 

Cal. Glume two-valved ; valves, oblong-lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt 
with filky diverging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, more than twice 
as long as the floweri 
Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments ihxtt, capillary; Anthers, ohlong, incumbent, 

PisT. Gems very minute, Jlyles two, threadform. feathery. 
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Flowers on a very large terminal panicle^ more than two feet long, in the 
plant before me, and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; confifting of nu¬ 
merous compound /pikes, divided into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets alternately fefllle and pedi- 
celled. many-furrowed, with reddifli joints. Valvelet of 

the corol purple or light red; ftamens and piftils ruddy; /igmas, purple j 
pedicels, of a reddiih tint j finely contrafted with the long filvery beard 
of the calyx. Leaves very long, flriated, minutely fawed ; teeth upwards j 
keel fmooth white, within j flieathing the culm ; the mouths of the flieaths 
thick, fet with w'hite hairs. Culm above twenty feet high j very fmooth, 
round and light; more clofely jointed and woody near the root, which is 
thick and fibrous; dt grows in large clumps, like the Venu. This beautiful 
and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated in the Pur anas, the Indian God of War, 
having been born in a grove of it, which burft Into a flame; and the gods- 
gave notice of his birth to the nymph of the Pleiads,' who defeended and 
fucklcd the child, thence named Carticeya. The Casa, vulgarly Casia, has 
a fhorter culm, leaves much narrotVer, longer and thicker hairs, but a fmal- 
ler panicle, lefs compounded, without the purplifli tints of the Sara: it is- 
often deferibed with praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenefs of its blof- 
foms, which give a large plain, at fome diflance, ^he appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to the Indians, who harden the in- 
ternodal parts of the culms, and cut them into implements for writing on 
their poliflied paper. From the munja, or culm, of the Sara was made the: 
maunji, or holy thread, ordained by Menu to form the facerdotal girdle,, in* 
preference even to the Ci^-grafs, 

11. Du'rva'^ 

Syn.. 'Sataparvied, Saha/ramryd^ Bhdrgavi, Rudrd, Anantd,. 
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VuLG. Vub. 

Koen. Agrostis Ltnearis. 

Nothing elTcntial can be added to the mere botanical defcription of thia 
ntiofl beautiful grals; which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe dcli~ 
neationof its leaves only, under the barbarous appellation of Beli-caragax 
its flowers, in their perfcfl flate, are among the lovelieft objedls in the 
vegetable world, and appear, through a lens, like minute rubies and erne-, 
raids in conftant motion from the leafl breath of air. It is the fweeteft and 
mod nutritious pafture for cattle; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus, in their earlieft ages, to believe, that it was the man- 
fion of a benevolent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it; as in the fol- 
I >wing text of the A'Vharvana .• “ May Durva, which rofe from the.water 
“ of life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred ftems, efface a hun- 
“ dred of my fins and prolong my exigence on earth for a hundred years I*’* 
The plate was engraved from a drawing in Dr.' Roxburgs’s valuable 
colleflion of Indian grafTes, 

12. Cus'a; or Cus'ha : 

Syn. Cut’ha, Darbha, Pavitra*^- 
VuLC. Cujha, 

Koe n . Poa Cynofuroides. 

Ha-ving. never feen this moll celebrated grafs lira date of perfea: inflo- 
refcence, I clafs it according to the information, which Dr. Roxburgh. 
has been fo kind as to fend me: the leaves are .very long, with margms 
acutely favved downwards but fmooth on otlier parts, even on the keels, and 
With long pouikS,. of which tlie extreme acutenefs v/as proverbial among the 
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old Hindus. Every law-book, and almoft every poem, in Sanfcrit contains 
frequent' allufions to the holinefs of this plant; and, in the fourth Vtda, wc 
have the following addrefs to it at the clofe of a terrible incantation : ‘ Thee, 
^ G Harbhat the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjeil to age or death j 

• thee they call the armour of In dr a, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 

• of enemies; a gem that gives increafe to the field. At the time, when 

• the ocean refounded, when the clouds murmured and lightnings flafhed, 
Ythen was Ddrbha produced, pure as a drop of fine gold.’ Some of the 
haves taper to a moft acute, evanefccnt point; whence the Pandits often 
fay of a very iharp-minded manf that his intelleas arc acute as the point of a 

Cuia leaf. 

13. Bandho'ca: 

Svn. RaBacUt Bandhujivaca. 

VuLG. BdndhiiBi Ranjan* 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. four-parted, permanent; divifions, coloured, ered, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tubcy cylindrick, very long, flender, 
fomewhat curved. Border four-parted; divifions, egged, acute, deflea:* 
ed. 

Stam, PUaments four, above the throat very Ihort, incurved. Anthers 
oblong, (Jeprefled, 

Pi ST. Germ roundilh, oblate beneath. Style, threadform, long as the tube. 
Stigma twp-cleft, juft above the throat; divi/ions, externally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds: 

Flovers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafcicled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, 
half-ftem-clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green above, leathery, cloth* 
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ing the whole plant. Stipules between the oppofitc leaves, cre<fl, linear. 

Stem ruffet, channelled. 

The BanductZ-^ovftv is often mentioned by the bed.poets j but 
the Pandits are ftrangely divided ‘in opinion concerning the plant, which the 
ancients knew by that name. Ra^dha CA NT brought me, as the famed 
BandbUca, fome flowers of the Doubtful Papa ver j and his younger brother 
Rama'ca'nt produced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, with a 
beautiful couplet in which it is named Bandhuca: foon after, Servo'ru 
I howed me a book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar name Dop'bartjra, 
or Meridian ; but by that Hindujldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftridls 
mean the Scarlet Pentapetes, and, in others, the Scarlet Hibiscus, 
which the Hindus- call SHryamani, or Gem of the Sun. The laft-mnntioned 
plant is the Sia/miu of Rheede, which Linnaeus, through mere inad¬ 
vertence, has confounded with the Scarlet Pentapetes^ deferibed in the ffty- 
fixth plate of the fame volume. I cannot refrain from adding, that no /«- 
dian god was ever named Ixora j and that Iswara, which is, indeed, a 
title of Siva, would be a very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claflical name. 

14. Carnica'ra: 

Syn. Drumotpala, Perivyddba. 

V,uLG. Cdncrd ; Cat’hachampd, 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this province, both priefts and phy- 
ficians, are unable to bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa mentions by 
the name of Carniedra, and celebrates as a fame of the "woods ; the lovely 
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Tcroctfa, which botanifts have fufficiently defcribed, is called by the Bengal 
peafants Cdncra, which I Ihoiild conclude to be a corruption of the Sanfcrit 
word, if a comment on the Afnarac 6 jl\ had not exhibited, the vulgar name 
Cat ’ha^champd ; which railcs a doubt, and almoft inclines me to believe, 
that the Carnicdra is one of the many flowers, which the natives of this 
country impraperly called wild Champacs* 


15. Ma'shandari'-: 

VuLG. JVJafandari in Bengal •, and Bajira in Hindujlan^ 

u NN. American Calli carpus ; yet a native of ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted ; Divijims pointed, crcfl. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form ; border iovs-cXcix.. 

Stam. four, thread-form, coloured, longer than the corol. Atu 

roundifli, incumbent. 

Fist. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, coloured, longer than the fta- 
mens. Stigma tltickiih, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 

Flowers minute, bright lilac, or light purple, extremely beautiful. Pa¬ 
nicles axillary one to each leaf, tw'o-forked, very fhort in comparifon of 
the leaves, downy. BraBs awled, oppoflte, placed at each fork of the pa¬ 
nicle. Leaves oppoflte, petioled, very long, egged, veined, pointed, obttifely- 
notchedj bright green and fpft above, pale and downy beneath. Bran¬ 
ches and petiols hoary with down. iSAr«i 5 ,with flexible branches j growl¬ 
ing wild near Calcutta : its root has medicinal virtues, and cures^ they fay, 
a cutaneous diforder called md/hat whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pronounce the fpecies to be new. 
See a note on the Hoary Callicarpus, 5 Retz. Fafcic, p. 1. n. 19. 
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i6. Sringa'ta : 

Syn. S'nngdtaca. 
VuLG. Sifighdra. 

Linn. Floating Trapa. 



I CAN add' nothing to what has been written on this remarkable water- 
plant ; but as the ancient Hindus were fo fond of its nut ( from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf ), that they placed it among 
their lunar conflellations, it may certainly claim a place in a feries of Indian. 
vegetables. 


17. CttANDANA : 

Syn. Gandha/drOf Malayaja, Bhadras'rit 
VuLG. Chan dan, Sandal, Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum ; more properly Sandalum. 
Seed large, globular, fmooth. 


Having received from Colonel Fullarton many feeds ofthisexquifite 
plant, which he had found in the thickets of Midnapur, I had a fanguine 
hope of being able to deferibe its flowers, of which Rumphius could pro¬ 
cure no account, and concerning which there is a lingular difference between 
Linnaeus and Burman the younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other j but the feeds have never germi¬ 
nated in my garden, and the Chandan only claims a place in the prefent fe¬ 
ries, from the deferved celebrity of its fragrant wood, and the perpetual men¬ 
tion of it in the moll antient books of the Hindus, who conftantly deferibe 
the beft f#rt of it as flourifhing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
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Bmfcnt ftanza, of which* the following Verfion is literally cxaft, alludes to 
the popular belief, that the Vinus, or bamhus^ as they are vulgarly called, of¬ 
ten take fire by the violence of their collilion, and is addrefled, under the 
allegory of a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a town inhabited 
by contending fadlions: “ Delight of the world, beloved Chandana, flay 
“ rio longer iri this foreft, which is overfpread with rigid pernicious Van/as, 
whofe hearts are unfound ; and who, being themfelves confounded in 
“ the fcorching ftream of flames kindled by their mutual attrition, willcon- 
“ fume not their own families merely, but this whole wood/' The origi¬ 
nal word durvansa has a double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambuy 
and a man with a mifehievous offspring. Three other fpecies or varieties 
of Chandan are mentioned in the Amaracdjhay by the names Tailaparnicay 
Go/irjhay and Herichandana : the red fandal ( of which I can giye no de- 
feription ) is named Cuchandana from its inferiour quality, Ranjana and 
Rabla from its colour, and Tilaparni or Patrdnga Tom the form of its 
leaves. 



i8. Cumuda: 

SvN. Cairava. 

VuLG. Ghain-chu. 

Riieede ; P’sjeroea Cit Ambel. ii H. M« t. 29, 

Linn. Menianthes? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the corol, expanding, perma¬ 
nent; dhijionsy awled. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube, rather belled; border five-parted; divi/ions 
oblong, wavy on the margin; a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the 
middle'of each. The mouth and tyhole interior part of the qprol fhag- 

gy- 
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St AM. Filaments five, awled, ere<3:; Anthers twin, converging i 
alternate, fhorter, fterile. 

Fist. Germ very large in proportion; girt at its bafe witli five 

roundiih glands. Style very fliort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, mihutc, appearing rough, with fmall dots or 
points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargetsd, bright green on one fide, dark ruffet on the 
Other. Flowers umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below the leaf. 
Glands zni Tuhe oi tht corol yellow; border vihite; both of the moft 
exc|uifite texture ; Cumuda, or IDelight of the W^ater, lecms a general name 
for beautiful aquatick flowers; and among them, according to Van 
Rheede, for the Indian Menianthes; which this in part refembles. 
The divifions of th^ corol may be called three-winged: they look as if 
Covered with fdver frOft, 


19. ChITRACA ; 

SvN. Pdt'iin, Vahni, and all other names of Fire. 

VuLG. Chita, Chid, Chitrd. 

Linn. Plumbago of 

Cal. Perianth ons-hzved, egg-oblong, tubular, five-fided; rugged, in- 
terfperfed with minute pcdicelled glands, exuding tranfparent glutinous 
droplets; eredt, cloftly embracing the tube of the corol; mouth fivetooth¬ 
ed ; bafe protuberant with the valves of the nedary. 

Cor. one-petaled, funnel form. Tube five-angled, rather incurved, longer 
than the calyx. Border five-parted, expanding. Bhiftons inverfe egg, 
oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

Wary five-valved, pointed, minute, including the germ. 
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tjrt^AMv Filaments five, thread-form, infcrted on the valvelets of the 
he't,>ry, as long as the tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, ob¬ 
lique. 

PiST. Germ egged, very fmall; at firll:, when cleared of the ne61ary, 
fmooth; but afluming, as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as long 
as the fiamens. .S/zjg'ma‘five-parted, flender. 

Per. none, unlefs we give that name to the five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfeurely five-fided, inclofed in a coat. 

Racemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol milkwhite. Anthers 
purple, feen through the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, fmooth, 
pointed, half (heathing, partly waved, partly entire j Jloral leaves, fimilar, 
minute. iSA’W flexible, ^climbing,) many-angled, jointed at the rife of 
the leaves, cauftick; whence the name and the like. CbL 

traca means atlraBing the mind; and any of the Indian names wou’d be 
preferable to Plumbago, or Leadtoorf. The fpecies here defcjil cd, feems 
mofl: to refemble that of Seilani the r^y Plumbago 'll lefs common here: 
the joints of its Hems are redj the braHs threed, egged, equal pointed* 
colcu.cd. 


20. Ca'malata': 

Syn. Surya-ednti, or Suvjhine, ii. H. M. /. 6o. 

VuLG. C&m-latd, IJhLpichah. 

Linn. Ipomoea Quamoclit. 

The plant before us is the mofl: beautiful of its order, both in the colour 
and form of its leaves and fl.owers; its elegant bloflbms are celejlial rofy red, 
love's f roper hue, and have juftly procured it the name of Cdmalata, or Love's 
Creeper, from which I fliould have thought Quamoclit a corruption, if there 
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were not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word: Cdmatata may alfb 
mean a mythological plant, by which all dejires are granted to fuch a'‘/'m- 
habic the heaven of Indra % and, if ever flower was nzorthy of par^dt/e^ 
it is our charming Ipomoea, Many fpecies of this genus, and of its near 
ally the Convolvulus^ grow wild in our Indian provinces, fome fpreadlng a 
purple light over the hedges, fome fnowwbite with a delicate fragrance; 
and one breathing after furtfet the odour of cloves; but the two genera are 
fo blended by playful nature, that very frequently they are undiftinguifhable 
by carols for inflance, the Mundavalli^or Beautiful Climber, 

of RHEEbE (of which I have often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
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them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by Linnasus, and Convolvulus 
(according to the Supph menf) by Kcening ; and it feems a fliade be¬ 
tween both. The divifions of the are egg-oblong, pointed; free 

above, intricated below; its cord znd tube, thofe of anits/4/, 
ments of different lengths, with anthers arrowed, jointed above the barbs, 
furrowed, half-ihcumbent; thejiigmas, two globular heads, each globe an 
aggregate of minute roundifli tubercles; the fem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the very large carol exquifitcly 
white, with greenifti ribs, that feeni to adl as mufcles in expanding the con^ 
torted bud; xt^o.iourin the evening very agreeable; lefs flrong than the prim- 
rofe and lefs faint than the lily. The clove-fcented creeper, which blows in 
rriy gardenat a feafdn and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, feems 
of the fame genus, if not of the fame fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 


21 . Cadamba s 

Syn. Mpa, Priyaca, Hatipriya, 

. VULG. Cadamb, Cadam. 

J-iNN. Oriental Nauclea, 

I i 
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To the botanical defcription of this plant I can add nothing, except that 
I Ufvvays obferved a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and that the 
leave\ arc oblong, acute, oppofite, and tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the: 
moft elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of all, who have feen it, and. 
one of the holiefl among them in the opinion of the Hindus ; the Poet 
Ca LIDA s alludes to it by the name of Hipa i and it may juftly be cele-. 
brated among the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of aggregate 
flowers, each confifting of a common perfeflly globular and covered 

uniformly with gold-coloured florets, from which the white threadforme 
Jiylts .conipicuoufly emerge, exhibits a rich and fingular appearance on the. 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly verdant. The flowers havc; 
an odour, very agreeable in the open, air, which the ancient Indians com¬ 
pared to the fcent of new xjoine i and hen'e they call the plant Halipriyag, 
or beloved by Halin, that is, by the third Ra'ma, who was evidently, the: 
Bacchus of India. 

22 . Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Samctjht''hildt Lavana’-hhantdea* 

VuLG. hona^hhant; Ins; Sulatiyh^ 

Linn. Solanum. Is it the Pfr^^m-leaved? 

Cal. Peria..th one-leaved, cup:.form or belled? obfcursly- five-cleft, 
downy, pale, frofled, permanent, Hwifions egged,, erefl, pointed, .verjr 
villous.. 

CoR.. Onc^pctaled. Tl/ie very fliort. BWer fivc-parted,. Hwifions ob¬ 
long, pointed, expanding, villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, moft fliort, in the mouth of the tube. Anthers 
oblong, furrowed, converging, nearly coalefcent,. with two large pores 
gaping above. 
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PisT. Germ roundifh, villous. SlyU thread-fdrm, Yiiutb. lon.^'*r than thr 
ftamens. Stigma obtufe-headed. 

Per. Berry roundifh, dotted aboVe, hoary, divided into cells by a ’ilefhy 
receptacle with two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifli, compreffed, neftling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wavy on the margin, delicate¬ 
ly fringed with down; darker and very foft above, paler below with 
protuberant veins, downy on both fides, moflly decurrent on the long 
hoary petiols. 

Stem fhrubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 

Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Corals white. Anthers, yellow. Peduncles and 
pedicels hoary with deciduous frofl. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity of lavana, or faJt, which 
makes it ufeful as a manure; but the finglc word Bbantdca, vulgarly Bhdnt, 
means the Ckrodendrum, which (without being beautifies our 

Indian fields and hedges with its very black berry in the centre of a bright- 
red, expanding, permanent calyx. The charming little bird Chatrdca, 
commonly called Chattdrya or Tuntuni, forms its wonderful nefi: with a 
leaf of this downy Solanum, which it fews with the filk-cotton of the Seven¬ 
leaved Bomb AX, by the help of its delicate, but fliarp, bill; that lovely 
bird is. well known by the appellation of Motacilla .S‘^7r/om, 

properly Sartrix, but the figures of it, that have been publifhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty. 

SaMUDRACA; 

Syn. Dhola-famudra. 

VuLG. Dhol-famudr. 

I i a 
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Li NN. A^.mUciai Inif a »'k;-.v fpeCies, 


Perianth one-leaved, funnel-fliaped, five-toothed, (hprt, the teeth' 
cltf'fely preffing the coral; permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, feffilc, grcenifh; acute, curved inwards 
with a fmall angled concave appendage. Nectary tubular, flefhy, five- 
parted,, yellowilh; divifionSt egg-oblong, doubled, compreffed like minute 
bags with inverted mouths j enclofing the germ. 

Stamt. Pilaments five, fmooth and convex externally, bent into the top of 
the ne^taryt between the'divifions or fcales, and compreffing it into a glo¬ 
bular figure. Anthers arrowed; the points hidden within the nedary, 
furrounding the Jligma ; the barbs without, in the form of a ftar. 

Pi ST. roundifli. cylindrick. obtufe. 

Per* roundifh, flattened, naveled, longitudinally furrowed, moflly 

five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, tbree-fided, externally convex. Cymes moflly three-part¬ 
ed. .S/m deeply channeled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles zMo 
ed and channeled. PruEliJicatim burfting laterally, where the flem fends 
forth a petiol. BemVj black, watry. alternate, except one termi¬ 

nal pair; hearted, pointed, toothed; twelve or fourteen of the teeth {hoot¬ 
ing into lobes ; above, dark green ; below, pale, ribbed with procefles 
from the petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins; the full-grown 
leaves, above two feet long from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe; many of them rather targetted,; this new fpecies may be called 
large-leaved, ot Kciyci'Ls.ci A 5aThe fpecies deferibed by the 
youngerBuRM AN, under the name cf the /«Z/u«Staphyle a, is not un¬ 
common at Grf/?i/7a-«<7g'ar ; where the peafants, call it Cdcajanghd, ot 
Crow’s foot i if they are corredl, we have erroncoufly fuppofed the CSing 
®fthc modern Bengalefe to be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus, Itmuft* 
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not be omitted, that the ftcm of the Aquilida Samhucrna is alfo channeled, 
but thzxmfrudijicatlon differs in many rc,fpe£ls from'the defcription^ of 
Burman and Linnaeus ; though there can beno^doubt as to the iden¬ 
tity of the genus. 





24. So'mara'ji r 

Syn. AvaJguja, Suballi, Somaballica, Calamejhz, Cfijhndpbala, Vdcuchi,, 
Vaguji, Futip'halli. 

VuLG. SS.nrdJ, Bacuchu 
Linn, Fetdd Pcederia^. 


The charaaer as in Linnaeus, with few variations. Catyx incurved. 
Corol very ihaggy within. Style two-cleft, pubefcent divifions contorted. 
Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves ofpofite, long-petioled j the lower ones 
oblong, hearted ; the higher, egg-oblong; veined, with a wavy margini 
Panicles axillary, (except the higheff,) crofs-armed, P/^wensbaoutiiul tO' 
the light, crimfon, with milkwhiteedgeSi refcmbling the Diarithus vulgar¬ 
ly called Swet William, but refembling it only in form and colours; almoft 
fcentlefs to thofe, who are very near it, but diffufing to a diftance a rank 
odour of carrion. All the peafants at CrJJhna-nagar cdWed this plant 
Somry i hut my own fervants, and a family of Brahmens from Tribeni, 
gave that name to a very different plant, oi iht mn^teenth cMs, which 

I took, on a curfory infpedlion, for a 

25* Sya'ma';' 

Syn. Gdpi, Sdrivd, Ananid, Vtpalafarka, Gdpd, Copdlka, Odpa-sallK 

Vo LG. Sydmd-latd. 

Rhblde ; in Malabar lettcrsj Puppdl-ydlt,- 
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AL. Teriantht one-lcaveti, five-toothed, ere6l, minute, permanent. 

CoEL*. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube^ itfelf cylindrick, but protuberant 
^in the middle with the germ and anthers //Srosi very villous. Border 
five-parted; divifions very long, lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, 
clofed, concealing the fru6tification. 

•'Btam, Filaments, if any, very lliort. Anthers, five, awled, creft, con¬ 
verging at the top. 

PisT. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt with <a neSiareous ring. 
Style threadform, rather awled. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Capjule one-celledi one-feeded, roundifh, hifpid« 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

jfyowrj racemc-panicled, greenifh-white, very fmall, feented like thofe of 
'the hawthorn, but,far fweeter j and thence the Portuguefe called them 
■honey-fiowers.' ' ''• 

Peduncles axillary, rulTet j pedicels many-flowered. Branchlets milky. 

oppofite, lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moll: entire veined i 
above dark green; below, pale, Stipules linear, axillary, adhering. 
Stem climbing, round, of a ruflet hue, rimmed at the infertion of the Ihort 
petiols. 




The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which Ga'iida's mentions in his 
poem of the Seqfons, has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate; but it 
feemed, that the hilpid appearance of the cap/ules, or berries, which in a 
microfeope looked exadly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s engraving, was 
caufed by the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent corols: the 
feeds in each burr were numerous and like black fliining fand; for no fingle 
pericarp could be difengaged from it, and it is deferibed^s one fceded merely 
from an infpedtion of the diflfedt^d germ. Before 1 had feen the fruit, I 
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thought the Syama very nearly conneded with the Shrubby Ap.ocynUM, 
which it refembles in the leaves ^ and in parts of the coroL . 

Five of the Sanscrit names are llrung together, by the author of the 
Amaracbjht in the following verfe; 

Gdpi iydma sarivd syadanantotpalcc sariva: 
and his commentator ohfervesj that the laft name wasgiven to the Sariva from' 
the refemblance of its flowers to thofe of the which I thence conclude 

to be a Menianthes ; efpecially as it is always deicribed among the Indian- 
water-plants. The otherfynonymous words arc taken frotn V-aVhaspati^ 





26 ; PCviG^A, or Auingat 

Syn. Crijhnapacap'hala, Sujkinas, Caramardatae 

VULG. Cardndd or Caraundd m two fliftionaries ; in one^ Pdaiamald^ 

Linn. Carissa Carandas.- 

Cal. Perianth acute^very fmall,'coloured, perflftent;- 

Cor. One petaled, funnel-form. Tube longilh ; throat fwoln by the In- 
clofed anthers. Border five-parted,; dhifims^ oblong r one fide of each' 
embracing the next.. 

Stam. Filaments liwey-. extremely fliorti . Anthers^ oblong, erciflr. 

PiST, Germ above, roundilh. , Style thread-form, fliort, clubbed. Stigmas 
narrower, pubeicent. . 

Par. Berry, elliptoidal, two-celled. 

Seeds at leaft feven, oval, .compreiTed, margined, Flowers miJkwhite, 
jafmin-like-- f^t^/i,bcautifrtl in form and colour, finely fhaded with car«* 
mine and white; agreeably acid-. Branches two-forked. Leaves oppofite,* 
Ihort^petioled. eli pti-.k^ obtufe, moft entire, fmooth ; iovot fmall leaves^ 
roimdifii, inverfe-hearted. axillary, oppofite, expancUng ; 
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bright red. Peduncles tjvin, fubt«rminal,. threc-flowoleid; pedicelSt equal. 
TliC whole plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both fpecks of Carijfa 
in thisqjrovince; but they melt, fcarce dij(lingiufhably, into each other. 



The Pandits have always brought me this elegant plant, rj; x^c^ Carcmdhu 
mentioned by jA-yADE'vA j but, judging only by the^fhape and tafte of the 
fruit, they feem to coiafound it with the Rhamnus j and the confu- 

fion is increafed by the obfeurity of the following paillige iia. their beft voca¬ 
bulary.; 

Carc'andh^y •vadari, ccii ; cdlcm, cwvah pPenili, 

Sauviram^ vadaram., ghontd . . ■■■■ — -■. 

AH agree, that the neuter words mean fruits only j but fome infill, tl^at 
the Ghdntd is a difl;in<51 plant -thu? defcribed in an antient verfe i ‘ The 

* ghdntd t called alfo gdpaphonti^ is a tree lhaped like the FWtra, with a. 

* very fmall fruit, growing only in forefts.' For the ghdntd, here known 

by the name of Sebdquly my fervants brought me a Rhamnus with leaves 
alternate egg-oblong, three-nerved, .obkurely fawed, paler beneath, . and 
moll beautifully veined; foral young leaves crouded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one flraight, one curved ; a fmall 
globular drupe, quite black, with a oncrcelled nuti the flowers I never faw 
perfed; but it feems the nineteenth fpecies of Linnaeus. We have rriany 
fpecies of Rhamnus in our woods and hedges ; fome like the Alaternus, po¬ 
lygamous by male and hexmaplirodite flowers; others, dillinguiflaed by.va.» 
rious forms and pofitions of ihe prickles and leaves ; but the common Badari 
or Baiar, is the Jujube‘tttQ d&(cnhtd by Rheede ; and by Rumphius cal¬ 
led Indian Apple-tree, Its Perpan, name is Condr, by which it is rnentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who takes notice of the foapyfroth 
procured from its leaves; whence it Iras in the epithet or 
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frothy. To the plant the Arabs give the name of Sidr, and to its fruit, that 
of ISlabik', from which perhaps, Napeca has been corrupted. 

27. Caravi'ra ; 

Syn. Pratihdjat Sataprdfa, Chan'ddta, Hayama'raca. 

Linn, Oleander, and otherfpecies. 

VuiG. Canbr, Carbir. 

A PLANT fo well known would not have been infertcd in this place, if 
it had not been thought proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
hayamdraca, or horfe-kilLer% which -arofe from an opinion ftill preferved 
among the Hindus, that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the Nerium, 
can hardly efcape death : moft of the fpecies, efpecially their roots, have 
ftrong medicinal but probably narcotick, powers. The blue-dying Nerium 
grows in woods at a little diftance from my garden; and the- Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it M/, os blue; a proof, that its quality 
was known to them, as it probably was to their anceftors from time im¬ 
memorial. 

28. Septaperna, or /even-leaved: 

Syn. Vifdla-ttoacb, Sdradi, Vijhama-ch'hada. 

Vulg. Ch'hltavani, Ch'hdtiydn, CKhdtin, CP baton. 

Linn. .S'c.^oi^/Echites. 

Cal. five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, villous, permanent; clofing 

round the germ, immediately on the removal of the tube. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form, *Tube cylindrick below, prominent above 
with enclofed anthers, very villous in the throat. Border five-parted, fhorter 
than the tube: divijions inverfe-egged, obtufc, oblique, refleded, waved 
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on the margin. NeSlar^^ a circular undivided coronet, or rim, terminat¬ 
ing the tube, with a fhort eredl villous edge. 

Sf i< M. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fhort, in the throat of the tube. 
Anthers heart-arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, yifible through 
the mouth of the tube, with points diverging. 

Fist. Gertn above roundilh-egged, very villous, fcarce extricable from 
the calyx enclofing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long as the 
tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts diverging, placed on an irregular 
orblet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, comprefled.wirh filky pappus pencilled at both 
ends. 

NOTE. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with minute whitifli tubercles. 
Leaves moftly fevened in verticils at fhort diftances, very foft, oblong in- 
verfe-egged, fome pointed, fomc obtufe, fome end-nicked j fame entire, 
fomc rather fcallopped j with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide of 
the axis; rich dark green above, diluted' below. Petiols furrowed above, 
fmooth and convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protuberant nerve con-- 
tinually diminifliing and evanefeent at the apex. Stipules above, credl:, 
acute, fet in a coronet round the flem; the verticils of the leaves anfwer- 
ing to the definition of fronds. Flowers xtxihtx fmall, grecnifli white, with 
a very particular odour lefs pleafant than that of Hder-flowers. Peduncles 
terminal with two verticils pedicelled umbel-wife, but horizontal. Pedicels 
fix, headed, many-flowered j highefl: verticils frmilar to thofe heads, more 
crowded. Tree very large, when full-grovyn ; light and elegant, when 
young. This plant fogreatly refembjes the. Pala.oS Van Rheede (vyhich 
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has more of the Nerium than of the *Iabernoemontana) that I fufpeSl the ge¬ 
nus and fpecies to be the fame, with fomc little variety : that author fays, 
that the Brahmens call it Santenti, but his Nagari letters make it Saudnu, 
and neither of the two words is to be found in Sanferit. With all due ref- 
pedt for Plumier and Burman, I fhould call this plant Nerium Septa- 
parna : ixh the Pule oi Rumphius, who enumerates its varicus at 
great length and with great confidence. 



29. Arc A : 

SvN. Vafucot Afp'h6ta.y Gondfiepa, Viciranat Manddra, Arcaperna^ and 
any name of the Sun. 

VuLG. A'cand, Anc. 

Linn. Gigantick 

Nectaries sN\i\\ two-glanded, comprefled, folds, inftcadof anvledhornlets zX the 
fummitj fpirally eared at the bafe. Filaments twilled in the folds of the 
nedaries. Anthers flat, fmooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas expanded. Flowers terminal and 
axillary umbel-fafcicled; amethyft-coloured with feme darker lhades of 
purple on the petals and neflaries ; the flarred corpufcle, bright yellow. 
Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very 
rarely fliem-clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary beneath with 
foft down ; petiols very fhort, concave and bearded above; with a 
thickilh conical Jlipule. The whole plant filled with cauflick milk. 
A variety of this fpecies has exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers 1 
it is named Alarca or Fratdpafa, and highly efteemed for its anti- 
fpafmodick powers. The Padmdrea, which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols; the individual plants, often examined by 
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me vary confidcrably in the forms of the leaves and the tops of the 
ncdlary. 

I 

30 . Pichula: 

Syn. yhdvaca. 

VuLG. y’hau. 

Koen. Indian Taiaakw} 

P/own very fmall, whitiih, with a light purple tinge, crowded on a num¬ 
ber of fpikes, which form all together a moft elegant panicle. Slem ^c- 
nerally bent, often ftraight, and ufed anciently for arrows by the Perjians, 
who call the plant Gaz : the celebrated ihaft'of Isfendiya'r was formed 
of it, as I learned from Bahmen, who firft Ihowed it to me on a bank of 
the Ganges, but affertcd, that it was common in Perfia. The leaves are 
extremely minute, feflile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and coral as deferibed 
byLlNNJEUSi five filaments confidcrably longer than the petal j anthers 
lobed, furrowed} germ very fmall ; Jlyle, fcarce any; Jligmas three, revo- 
lutc, but, to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the appearance of this plant in 
flower during the rains on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly inter¬ 
woven with a lovely twining Asclepias,. of which the following defeription 
is, I hope, very exadf : 

31. Du'gdhica'; or Milkplant'i 
Syn. CJhirdm, Dugdbicd. 

VuLG, ..Kyirui, Dudhi, Dudh-latd. 

Linn. Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parted; awled, acute, coloured, expanding. 
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Cor. One-petaled, falver-form, ftarlike^ divifions five, egged, pointed, 
fringed. 

NeElary double, on a five cleft bafe, gibbous between the clefts, protrud¬ 
ed and pointed above, furrounded with a bright green villous rim: exterior 
five-parted; divijions egged, converging, attenuated into daggers j each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, which is two-parted and 
wrinkled within. Interior, a five-parted oorpufcle, lopped above, five- 
angled,. furrounding the frunification. ** 

St AM- Filaments, fcarce any. Anthers five, roundifh, very minute, fet 
round the fummit of the lopped corpufcle. 

Pist. Germs two, egged, pointed, eredl, internally flat. Styles none, unlefs 
you fo call the points of the germs. Stigma^ none but the interior nedlary,. 
unlefs you confider that as a common Jligma. 

Per. Follicles two,, oblong; in fome, pointed; in others, obtufe; inflated, 
onc-valved ; each containing a one-winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundilh, comprefled, crowned with pappus- 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two flowered, often with three, 
fometimes with five, flowers. Calyx reddifh. Corol white, elegantly mark¬ 
ed with purple vtim-, fringe, white, thick; anthers hh.c\L, Leaves 
awled, pointed, oppofite, petioled with one flrong nerve; fipules, very foft, 
minute. Stem fmooth, round, twining ; the whole plant abounding with milk. 

3a. La'ngali'; 

Syn. Saradi, I’dyapippall, Saculddant. 

VuLG. Cdnchrd, IJholdngolyd. 

FvL'E.^vt-E.i Cheru-vallH? 

Linn. Kama of Sildn. 
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Cal, ’Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, villous; divijions, lanced> pointed, 

« 

long, permanent. 

Coe. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. very Ihort. five-parted. 

Divijons egged. 

Stam. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from the mouth of the tube, 
adhering to the divifions of the border by rhomboidal concave bafes con- 
' vergent above. Anthers large, arrowed. 

Fist. GerT?* above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. two, azure, funnel-form, 

- diverging almoft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per, Capfule many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stein herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creeping. Leaves alternate, fhort- 
petioled, moft entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, aciitifh. Peduncles moftly 
axillary, fometimes terminal, villous, often many floweied, rarely fub- 
umbelled, three-rayed, with involucres general and partial, Carols bright- 
blue, or violet; Stamens white. The plant is aquatick ; and by no means 
peculiar to 5 ; 7 fl 72 : I have great reafon, however, to doubt whether it be 
the Ldngali of the Amaraebjh-, which is certainly the Canchrd of Bengal; 
for though it was firfl; brought to me by that name, yet my gardener in¬ 
fills, that Canchra is a very different plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the Jussieu a of LiNNiEUS, with leaves inverfe-egged, 

fmooth, and pedunclesJhorter: its fibrous, creeping rooZr are purplifli, buoys, 
white, pointed, folitary; and at the top of the^<?m fits a ntdsary, com?, 
pofed of five lhaggy bodies arched like horfe flioes, with external hon^ey- 
bearing cavities, 

33. Uma': 

Syn. Atasi, CJhumd. 
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VuLG. ^isl, Mafand. 

Linn. Moji common Linum. 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, acute, Imbricated, keeled, fringed, 
minutely having fomewhat refleded at the points. 

Cor. Small,blue? petals, notched, ftrlated, wavy, reflex, imbricatedj 

St AM. Anthers light blue, converging, no rudiments of filaments. 

Pi ST. Germhrgc. 5 /^*? pale-blue. Stigma 

Per. Capfule pointed. Furrowed, 

Root Ample. 

Stem. Herbaceous, low, ered, furrowed, knotty ? naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, three nerved, alternate croflwife, feflile, fmooth, obtufe, refled¬ 
ed, ftipuled, glanded ^ 

Stipules linear. a minute gland at the bafe. 

34. Mu'kva'; 

Syn. Det'}, Madhurafd, Mdratd, Pejani, Surva, MadhdM, Madhusrin), 
Gdcarn), Piluparnt •, 

VuLG. Miiraga, Muraharh, Murgdbi. 

Linn. Hyacinihdid, Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. Tube fiiort, bellied with the 
germ. Border fix-parted. Divijions lanced j three quite refleded in a 
circle three alternate, defleded, pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the corol, diverging, inferred in the 
bale of the divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

PisT. inverfe-egged, obfeurely three-fided, with two or three boneyr 
bearing pores on the flattifii top. Style awled, one-furrowed as long as the 
flamens. Stigma clubbed. 
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Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpefted. 

Rooi fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon-bearing. Scape lonr -"lum- 
nar^ fheathed with leaves, imbricated from the root; a few fhea . aoovc, 
ftraggling. Leaves flefhy, channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer j moftly ardhed; variegated with 
tranfverfe undulating bands of a dark green hue approaching to black. 
Raceme ered:, very long Viewers, from three to feven in each faf- 
cicle, on very lliort petiols. Bradis linear, minute. Carols, pale pea- 
green, with a delicate fragrance, refembling that of the Peruvian ¥ 1 %- 
LiOTROPEj fome of the Sanferit names allude to the honey ofthefe 
delicious flowers j but the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftind: in one copy of the Amaracvjha we read T>ha- 
nuh-krkn\ among the fynonyma; and if that word, which means a 
feries of bows, be corred, it mull: allude either to the arched leaves 
or to the refeBed divifons of the corol. This Aletris appears to 
be a nightflower j the raceme being covered, every evening, with frefh 
blolToms, which fall before funrife. 



From the leaves of this plant, the ancient -Hindus extricated a very tough 
elaftick thread, called Maurvl, of which they made bowftrings, and which 
for that reafon, was ordained by Menu to form the facrificial aione of the 
military daft. 


35. Taruni : 

SvN. Saba, Cumari. 

VuLG. Ghfi ta-cumari. 

-Linn. Hwo-rankcd Aloe, A Perfoliata, P? 
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flowers racemcd, pendulous, fubcylindrick, rather incurved. BraRsy one 
to each peduncle, awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three dark 
ftripes. fix-parted; three divifionsy ojunge-fcarlet; «7z/i?r- 

nah yeMow, keeled, more flefliy, and more highly coloured in the mid^ 
die. Ftlcmertts viith a double curvature. G^miix-furrowed. Stigma 
fimple. Leaves awlcdy two-ranked; the lowed:, expanding; fea-gceen, 
very fleihy; externally quite convex, edged with ibft thorns ; variegated 
on both fides with white fpots. Van Rheede exhibits-the irue Aloe 
by the name olCumdrl; but the fpecimen,. brought me by a native gar¬ 
dener, feeined a variety of the two-rankedy though melting into the 
fpecies, which-immediately precedes it in L1NN./EUS.. 

36. BACULAr 

6 yn’. Cefdn. 

Vu LG. Muffar'i or Mulafrt. 

Linn. Mimusops B/ewg/. 

Cal. Perimih eight-leaved; leafets acute, permanent; font interior, 

fimple'; four exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; as long as the calyx. NeSiary 
eight-leaved ; leafets lanced, converging round the ftanien and piRil, 

Stam. Filaments'dighty (or from Lven to ten) awled, very fiiort, hairy. 
Anthers ohXoo^y ereft. 

PrsT. Gem.above, roundifii, villous. Style cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per:. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange-fcarlet. 

Nut ovaj, wrinkled, fiattifii and fmooth at one edge, broad and two-fur-, 

* rowed at the other.. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but with too firong a perfume 
to give pleafure in an apartment; fince it mull require the imagination of 
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a Borman to difcover ia them a rcfemblancc to the of a man* or of 
an ape, the genus will, I hope be called Bacula, by which name, it is 
frequently celebrated in the Purdnus, and .even placed among the flpwers 
of the Hindu paradlfe. Leaves alternate, petloled, egg-oblong pointed^ 
fmooth* The tree is very ornamental in parks and pleafure-grouiids. 


' 27 “ As*o^cA : ; 

Syn. Vmjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, clofely embracing the tube. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube longj cylindrick, fubincurved j encircled 

with a he( 5 tareous rim. Border foar-parted, divjfions, roundiili. 

Stam. Pilamentt eight, long, coloured, inferted on the rim of the tube. 
..//Kjfi&rrr kidney-lhaped. 

Fist. Germ, above, oblong, flat. St^e fliort, downy. Stigma bent. Ample. 
Per. Legume long, comprelTcd at firft, then protuberant with the fwelling 
feeds i incurved, ftrongly veined and margined, lharp-pointed. 

£be ns from two to eight,, folid, large, many-fliaped, feme oblong-roundhh, 
Ibme rlo.nboidal, fome rather kidney-ihaped, moftly thi^-k, Ibme flat. 

egg-oblong- lanced, oppofite, moftly fi.ve-paired, nerved j long from, 
four or five to twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number varies confiderably in the fame plant; they are from 

fix or feven to eight or nine; but the regular number feems eighty one in the 
interfticcs of the corol, and one before the centre of each divifion. Moll 
of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and Ibme on.y mark its 
place, but many are perfed and Van Rheede fpeaks of eight the con- 
ftfint number; in fad no part of the plant is conftant. Pimm fafcickd> 
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frSgrant juft after ftinfet and before funrife, when they are frefli with even¬ 
ing and morning dew j beautifully divefftfied with tints of orange-fcarlet, of 
pale yellow, and of bright orange, which grows deeper every day, and forms 
a variety of fhades according to the age of each blolTom, that opens in the 
fafeicle. The vegetable world fcaree exhibits a* richer fight than an As 6 ca- 
tree in full bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cherry-tree, A 
Brahmen informs me, that one fpecies of the Asoca is a creeper; and 
Jayade va gives it the epithet voluble: the Banfcrit name will, hope, 'be 
retained by botanifts, as it perpetually occurs in the old hJian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 


38. S'aiva'la : 

Syn. Janal/l), S’aivala. 

VuLG. Sima'r, Sya'ldf Pa’taJyalla,Sehdld. 

Linn. Vallifneria ? R. 

Cal. Common Spathe one-leaved, many-flowered, very long, furrowed, two- 
cleft at the top; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Perianth three-pkrted j 
divijions, awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, flefliy. 

Stam. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. Anthers ere(a, oblong, fur¬ 
rowed. 

PisT. egged, uneven. always three, fliort, awled, expanding. 

Stigmas three, Ample. 

Per. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, one-celled, infolded in an angled 
Spathe, 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifeid mucus. 

Flowrets from fix to fourteen, final!. Scape compreflfed, very narrow, flclhy, 
furrowed in the middle. 

Ll2 
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Pedicel of the floweret/* thread-form, crimfon above j proper perianth t ruf- 
£tt i petah,vi\i\tQi anthers ^ deep yellow. Leaves £wovA.£oxm, pointed, very 
narrow, fmooth, and foft, about two feet long, crowded, white at the baft. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifiies in the ponds at Crijhna-nagar : the 
refiners of fugar, ufe it in this province. If this plant be a Fallifneria, I 
have been fo unfortunate as never to have feeii a female plant, nor 
fewer than nine ftamens in one bloflbm out of more than a hundred, which 
I carefully examined. 


39. Pu'ticaraja : 

Syn. TraciryOy Putica, Callmdraca* 
VuLG. Ndtdcaranja. 

Linn* Goilandina Bonduccella^ 


The fpecies of this genus vary in a fingular manner : on feveral plants, 
with the oblong leaflets and double frkkles of the Bonduccellay I could fee only 
flowers, as Rheede has deferibed themj they were yellow, with anaro- 
matick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves and prickles^ were clearly 
gamousy and the flowers had the following charader; 


MALE. 

Gal. one-leaved, falver-form, downy; Border five-parted, with 

equal, oblong divifions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notched at the top ; four equal, 
eredl, the fifth, deprelTed. 

St AM. Filaments ten, awled, inlerted in the calyx, villous, very unequal in 
length. oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 
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HERMAPHRODITE. 


Calyx, Corol, and Stamens, as before, 

PlST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, longer than the filaments. 
Stigma Ample. 

Per. and Seeds ■well deferibed by Linnaeus. 

Flowers yellow ; the deprefled petal variegated with red fpecks. BraBs 
tliree-fold, roundiih, pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanced, 
four-fold, refieded. 


40. Sobha''njana : 

Syn. Sigru, Ficjhna, GandJiaca, Acjhiva, Mdchaca, 

VuLG. Sajjana, Moranga. 

Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

CAl. Perianth fliort, unequal, gibbous. Border 

parted. Divifions oblong-lanced, fubequal; firfl; defleded, then revolutej 
coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, refembling a boat-form flower. 

^^V^^-like, two, inverfe-egged, clawed, expanding. 

Awning-\ike, two, inverfe-egged, ered; claws, Ihorter. 

Keel-Wks, one, oblong, concave; enclofing the frudification; beyond it, 
fpatuled; longer than the wing-petals. 

St AM. Filaments five, fertile; three, bent over the piftil; two fhorter, 
inferted into the claws of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather moon¬ 
ed, obtufe, incumbent. Five fterile (often four only) alternate with the 
fertile, fhorter; their bafes villous. 

PiST. , Germ ohloxig, coloured, villous; below it a nedar-bearing gland. 
Style, fhorter than the flamen, rather dqwny, curved, thicker above^ 
Stigma, fimple. 
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Per. Legume very^ long, flender, wreathed, pointed, three-fideJ, chan¬ 
neled, prominent with feeds, one-celled. 

Seeps many, winged, three-dded. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree light and beautiful, rich 
with cluftering flowers. Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves thrice- 

feathered with an odd one; leajiets fome inverfe egged, fome egged, 
fome oval, minutely end-nicked. Raeeme-panicles mo^\y In 

perfedt flowers the whole calyx is (juite defledled, counterfeiting five 
petals; whence Van Rneede made it a part of the corol. Corals deli¬ 
cately odorous ; milk-white,-but the two central eredl petals, beauti¬ 
fully tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the purpofes of our 
horfe-radifli, both for the table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefled in caris. In hundreds of its flowers, examined by 
- me with attention, five Jfiamens and a piflil were invariably perfea : 
’ indeed, it is poflible, that they maybe only the female hermaphro¬ 
dites, and that the males have ten perfea ftamens with piftils abor¬ 
tive; but no fuch flowers have been difeovered by me after a mofl: 

diligent fearch. 

There is another fpecics or variety, called Meuh^ Si gru, that is 
Honey-5^gr«; a word intended to be expreffed on Van Rheede’s plate 
in Nagari letters, its vulgar name is Muna, or RaEtafajjana^ hecaifc its 
flowers or wood are of a redder hue. 

LiNNAius refers to Mrs! Blackwell, who reprefents this plant, by 
the name of Bdanus Myrepjica, as the celebrated Bm, properly the 

ArahiotTi phyficians and poets. 
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4t, CoVida'ra t 

Syk. Canchandra, Chamarica^ Cudddla^ TUgapatra* 

VuLG. Cachndr, RaSia cdnehan, 

Linn. Variegated ’BAHRiai a. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, deciduous* 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy; one more ' difiant, 
more beautiful, flriated. 

St am. Filaments ten, uneiqually connedled at the bafej five* fliorter.. 
therSt double, incumbent.: 

Pi ST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. Sterna fimple, afeendingv 
Per. Legume flattiih, long, pointed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefled, wrinkled, roundifii. 

Leaves ratjier hearted, two-Iobed; fome with rounded:^ fome with 
pointed, lobes, Flern'crs chiefly purplifh and rpfe-colourcd> fragrant ; the 
fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the natives in their favoury mefTes, 
We have feen many fpecies and varieties of this charming plant: ono 
had raccined flowers,i. with petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifitely 
white, with a rofe-coloured flripe from the bafe of each touts centre ;; 
anthefSy four only, fertile; fix, much fhorter, fierile; a fecond had three 
fertile, and feven very fhort, barren'; another had light purple corols,, 
with no more than five filaments, three longer, coloured, curved in a 
line of beauty. A noble Climhing’Q aubihia was lately Tent from 
Klpdli Vikh fiowers racemed, cream-coloured ; pink; vil¬ 
lous ; Jiamens three filaments, with rudiments of two more; fiem^ downy,, 
four-furrowed, often fpirally, ‘Tendrils oppofite, below the leaves. 
Leaves two-lobed, extremely large: it is . a flout climber up the. 
higheft Arundo Venn, The Sanferit name Manddra is erroneoufly 
applied.to this plant in the firil.volumc of Vauj Rheede^ 
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42. Capitt’ha : 

Syn. Gra'hin, DaSifit'ha, Manmat'hay Dadhip’balay Pujhpap'hala, Danta- 
iat'ha. . ■ 

VuLG. Cat'h-bil. 

Koen. Cratevg, Vaianga., 

Cal. Ptrianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; divifions expanded, acutc^^ 

Cor. Pf/(2/rfive, equal, oblong, reflefted. 

St AM. Filaments ten, very Ihort, with a fmall g/Wbetween each pair, awl- 
cd, furrowed. Anthers thick, five times as long as the filaments j furrowed, 
^coloured, eredt-expanding. 

PiST. Germ roundifli, girt with a downy coronet. cylindrick, ihort. 

Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often watted, externally, netted with- ‘ 
in.j manyfeeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundifii, flat, woolly, neftling in five parcels, affixed by long 
threads to the branchy receptacles. 

F/owrrjaxilIary,moftly toward the unarmed extremity of the branch. Dhi^ 
Jions of the Perianth^ with pmk tips j petals^ pale } anthers^ erimfon, or co¬ 
vered with bright yellow pollen. FmVextremely acid before its maturity; 
•when ripe, filled with dark brown pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly 
feathered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or nine j finall, glollyi very 
dark on one fide, inverfe-hearted, obtufely-notched, dotted round the margin 
with pellucid fpecks, very ftrongly flavoured and feented like anife. Thrns 
long, fharp, folitary, afeending, nearly crofs-armed, axillary, three or four 
petiols to one thorn, Kleinhoff limits the heigh th of the irte. to thirty 

feet, butt we have young trees forty or fifty feet high ; and at JLahdell there is 
a full-grown Capitt'ha equal in fize to the true Biha, from its fancied refem- 
blance to which the vulgar name has been taken: when die trees flourifha. 
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the air around them breathes the odour of anHe both from the leaves and the 
bloffoms } and I cannot help mentioning a lingular fadt which may indeed, 
have been purely accidental; not a fingle flower, out of hundreds examin¬ 
ed by me, had both per/eB germs^ and anthers vi/ibly fertile^ while others, on 
the fame tree and at the fame time, had their anthers profufcly covered with 
pollen t but fcarce any ftyks^ and germs to all appearance abortive^ 



43. Cuve'^raca : 

Syn. T^unnat Tuni, Cacl}'ha,Cdntalaca,Cunt, Nandivricjba, 

VuLG. Tuni, I'Cn i abfurdly, Vildyatl Nvn, 

Linn. Between Cedkela and Swietenia." 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, deciduous; divifons roundilh, 
concave, villous, expanding. 

CoR. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe-egged, obtufe, concave, credt, white 
with a greenilh tint, three exteriour lapping over the two others. NeBary 
Ihort, five-parted; dhijions roundilh, orange-fcarlet, bright and concave 
at the infertion of the ftamens, rather downy. 

5tam. Filaments inferted on the of the nedlary, awlcd; fomc- 

what converging, nearly as long as the ftylc. Anthers donhltd, feme three- 
parted, curved, incumbent. 

PiST. Germ egged, obfeurely five-cleft. Style awled, credl, rather longer 
than the corol. Stigma, broad-headed, flat, bright, green, circular, llarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gaping at the bafe. Receptacle five¬ 
angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

feaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one; pairs from fix to twelve; 
petioles, gibbous at their infertion, channelled on one fide, convex.and fmooth 
(Pn the other. Stipules thick, Ihort, roundilh j leaflets ohlong-lanced, 
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pemM> ’vyaye^j V^ed,.nerve Qij.ope fedo*. diiFufe, confifting 

Qf ijDinpound racemes,. yi/sldipg J^food \i^tt 

. ^ colowip like 



44. ;Nij9]^jciijA :. 

Syn. Ambuja^ Ijlal^-, 

VuLG. Hijala, Badiat yyuli. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, flefhy, downy, coloured, permanent, five- 
parted ; droifion^ ereft, pointed. 

Cor. Five-petaledj petah egged, fhort pointed,, revolute, downy within 
and without, 

St AM. Filarnents t&nj five rnoftly Ihqrter ;. inferted in the bell of the calyx,; 
awled, villous. Anthers eredl, oblong, furrowed. 

PisT. egg-qblong, very villoua. thread^form, curved. StfipnA- 

headed,, wifh five obtufc corners.^ 

Pf^R,. fubglobnlar. 

JAut fcabrous, convex on one. fid?, angled on the other# 

feathered;p^iW,from five to nine; oblong, daggered, notched. 

Calyx, pale pink. Cero/ darker pbk without, bright yeUow within. Cyme 
terminal, fpreading. 


45. Atimucta,* 

Syn. PuaiLraca, Vafanti^ MddbavilatL, 

VuLG. Mi'idhavilatiii 
Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede : Dewenda, 6 H. M^. tab. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, permanents diwjionst. .colonred. 
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oblong-oraJ, obtufe j bet^e^a ef theni* a rigid gCbfijr hcJrte)r-bearihg 
tubefcki hearted, acUte. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol: WingSt two petals, cont- 
joined back to back, involving the neBa^, and retaining the honey. 

Awning, large concave, more beautifully coloured, two. petals', Jfcfe 

than the wings, but fimilar. All five, roundifli, elegdhtly ftia|[ed,. with 
refledled margins, and Ihort oblong claws. 

St AM. Filaments ten; one, longen oblong, thickilh* furrowed. 

PisT, Germs two, or three, coalefced. one, threadform, incurved, 

fhorter than the lorigeft filament. Sti^tna^ fimple. 

Per. Capfules two or threcj moftly tivo^ coalefced back to back} each 
keeled, and extended into three oblong ttiembrahous wiitgSs the lateral 
fhorter than the central* 

Seeds roundifh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flcmers delicately fragrant} white, with a /hade of pink: 
the large petal, fupported by the neeftareous tubercle, (haded internally 
with bright yellow and pale red. BraSls linear } Wings of the feed, light 
brown} the long one ruflet. Leaves c^pdlife, egg^-oHohg, pointed. . 
r/o/j ihort. Stipules Mntzv, foft, three or four to each petiol* 'V'NCiglands 
at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale brow'n, ringed at thd infertion of the 
leaves, downy.. 



This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, which (lie very juftly 
called the Delight of the Woodsy for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers 
give them a title to all the praifes, which Ca'lida's and Jayade'va be¬ 
llow on them: it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber} but, when it meets 
with nothing to grafp, it aflumes the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft 
branches of which difplay, however, in the air their natural flexibility and in- 
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clinatioA to climb. The two names Vafand and Madhavi indicate a vernat 
flower i but I have feen an Atimu^a rich both in bloffoms and fruit on the 
firft of January^ 

O 

45. 'Amra'taca: 

Syn. Pit ana, Capitana. 

VuLG. Amdd, pronounced or Amid. 

Linn. SpondiAs Myrobalan &. or a new fpecies. 

The natural char abler asinLiNNAius. feathered with an odd one ; 

moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, nerved j. 
common petiol, fmooth, gibbous at the bale. Flowers raceme-panicled,, 
yellowilh white. Fruit agreeably acidj thence ufed in cookery. Van- 
Rheede calls it Ambadb or Ambalam; and, as he deferibes it with Jive 
©r Jk fiyles, it is wonderful, that Hill fliould have fuppofed it a 
Chryfobalanuso- 

47. He'masa'gARA j or The Sea of Gold,- 
V u L G . aims agar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft j divijions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled ; Tube, four-angled, larger at the bafe j border four-part¬ 
ed } divijions, egged, acute. ISIeSiary,. one minute concave Icale at the 
bafe of each germ, 

St AM. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; four, juft emerging from its 
mouth j/sz/r, alternate, Ihorter. Anthers tecQc, fm dl, furrowed. 

PisT. Germs four, conical. Styles, one 'firom each gerih, awled'i longer 
than the filaments. Stigmas fimple. 
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Per: Capfuks four, oblong, pointed, bellied, one-valtred, burftlng longi-; 
tudinalljr within. 


Seeds numerous, minute. 

it 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of tile brighteft gold-colour. Leaves thick, 
fucculent, jagged, dull fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part recum¬ 
bent. This plant flowers for many months annually in Bengal t in one 
bloffom out of many the numbers were ten and five i but the filaments al';; 
ternately long and fhort. 


48. MADHu'CAr 

Syn, Gurapujhpa, Madhudruma, Vdmpra^ha, Madbitjhfbtlat Madhui 
VuLG. Maiiydla, Mabuydt Manwd, 

Linn- Longleaved Bass-ia. 




49, Cahla'ra :* 

Syn, Satigandhica, or Sweet-feented, 

VuLG. Sundhi-bdldt or Sundfd-bdld-ndli. 

Linn. Nymph^ea L&tos» 

Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keeled/ the exteriour ferie» 
green without, imitating an interiour calyx. 

St am. Filaments more than forty; below flat, broad/ above narrow; 
channelled within, fmooth without; the outer feries credt, the inner 
fomewhat converging. Anthers awled,. eredl/ fbme coloured like thjt 

petals. 


• According to the facred Grammar, this word was written Cahlhira, and pronounced as Callarm, 
would bf} in ancient Briiiflu When the flowers are red, the plant is t-alled Halkta and RaSo/andbaca^ 
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P{6T. Jgr^c, prbieiilar, (lai at the top; with many (often feventcen.) 

furrows externally, between which arife as many procelfes, converging 
*1;oward the Jiigma : the dilk, marked with as many- furrowed rays from 
the centpr, unjiing'onthe Margin with thctconverging proceffes. Biignta 
royndifia, rather coinprefTed, feffilc in.the Gentei^ofthe diik, permanent. 
:Fer. intheform of the expanded, with frxteen or (cventcen 

cells. 

'Seeds very numerous, minute, rouridini. 'F/wery beautifully azure j when 
full blown, more diluted j 'iefs fragrant than the red or rofe-coloiired, but 
■with a delicate feent. Leaves radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, 
^deeply fcoUop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, reticulated, < or the 
<other, dull green, fmooth. Petiols vtry fmooth-and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the root, called EaUsca ; a name 
applied by Rheede to the whole plant, though the word Ckwa/a, which 
belongs to another Linnean fpecies of be deafly -engraved on 

his plate in Nagarl letters. There is a variety of this fpecies'with'leaves 
purplifh on both fides ; flowers dark crimfon, c-alyciae petak nichly co¬ 
loured internally, and anthers flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments : the petals are more than fifteen, Iefs pointed and broader than 
the blue, with little odour. 

T»e true Lotos of Egypt ;is the 'Nympho: a NUttfer, which in Sanferit 
has the following-names or epithets: Pa dm a, Nalina, Aravinda, Mabot- 
paht Camala-, Cujejhaya, Sahafrapatra^ Sdrafa, Panceruhay Lamar of a, Sa* 
rasiruha, Rdj'ivay Visaprafdna, Pujhcata, Ambhdrubay Satapatra. The 
■new blown flowers of the rofe-coloured Padma, have a moft-agreeable fra- 
^ance; the white and yellow have.Iefs odour: the blue, I am told, is a nal, 
itive of and Pe^a. 
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go, Champaca: 

Syn. C&dm^iyayH'hn^^t^paffa* 
Vu L G . Champac, Chatnpd, 
Linn. Miche/ia, 


l^t 



The delineation of this charming and celebrated plant, exhibited by 
Van Rheede^ is very corred, but rather on too large a fcale: no material 
change can be made in its naturalchara&;er given by Linn jb us j but, front 
an attentive examination of his tw^o fpecie', I fufped them to be varietieit 
only» and am certain, that his trivial names are merely different ways of ex- 
preffmg the fame word. The ftrong aromatick feent of the gold-coloured 
Champac is thought offenfive to the bees, who ate never feen on its bloffoms i . 
but their elegant appearance on the black hair of thewoman is 
mentionedby Rumphius and bothfafts have fuppliedthe Sanferit poets • 
with .elegant alluilons.. Of the wild Champacy the leaves are lanced or lance-r 
oblong ; the throe leaflets of the calyx, pozo, oval, concave; petals 
conflantly fix, cream-coloured, flelhy, coiKave, with littlefcenfe; ,thc three 
exterior, inverfe-egged; the three interior, more narrow, Iborter pointed, con-^ - 
verging ;■ the anthers clubbed, clofely let round the bafe of the imbricated 1 
germs, and with them forming a cone; the Jhigmas, minute, jagge^. 


Both Mr. Marsden and Romphius mention the blue Champac^'' 
a rare flower highly prized in and'; hut I Ihould have fuf- 

peded, that they meant the Kaempferi a Bbuchampac, if Dutch natura- 
lift haditfiot afferted, that the plant, which bore it, was a tree refembling tlie 
Champaca with yellow bloffoms t he probably, never had feen it; and the • 
Brahmens of this province infift, that it flowers only in paradife, .. 
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51. DeVada'ru: 

Syn. Sacrap&iapa-, Pdribhadracai Bbadraddru^ Duhcilimat Pitaddr% 
PUticaJkd’ha. 

VuLG, Dkvaddr. 

Linn. Mofi lofty Unona-T 

52. Parna'sa: 

Syn. *Xulasi^ Caf’hinjardt Cut’btraca^ frlndd, 

VuLG, Tulost, I'ulsi. 

Linn. jFZo^ Ocymum? 


The Natural CbaraSier as in Linn^us* 
See 10 H. M. p. 173. 


It is wonderful> that Rheede has exhibited no delineation of a Ihrub l!b, 
highly venerated by the Hindus, who have given one of its names to a facrei 
grove of their Parnaffus on the banks of the Tamuna : he defbribes it, how¬ 
ever, in general terms, as refembling another of his Tolajis (for fo he writes 
the word, though 7 ulas\ be clearly intended by his Ndgar) letters); and adds, 
that it is the only fpecies reputed holy, and.dedicated to the God Vishno, J 
fhould, confequently, have taken it for the Holy Ocymom of Linnjeus, 
if its odour, of which that fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not been 
very aromatick and grateful; but it is more probably a variety of that fpe¬ 
cies, than of the Smallfmered, which refembles it a little in fragrance f 
whatever be its Linnean appellation, if it have any, the following are the 
only remarks that I have yet had Icifure to maljte on it, 

Stem one or two feet high, moRly incurved above; knotty, and rough, 
Iselow. Branchjefs crofs-arraed, channelled. Leaves oppofite, gather 
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fmall, egged, pointed, acutely fawed j purple veined, beneath; dark,' 
above. Petioh dark purple, downy. Racemes terminal j Flowers verti- 
cilled threefold, or fivefold, crofs-armed; verticils from fevcn to fourteen ; 
peduncles dark purple, channeled, villous j braSls leflile, roundifh, con¬ 
cave, refleded. Calyxy with its upper lip orbicular, deeply concave exter¬ 
nally. Carol bluhh purple. The whole plant has a dufky purplifh hue 
approaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like the large black bee of this 
country, it is held facred to Crishna j though a fable, perfedly Ovidian, 
be told in the Purdnas concerning the me'.amorphofis of the nymph 
Tulasi, who was beloved by the paftoral God, into the Ihrub, which has 
fince borne her name: it may not be improper to add, that the White 
OcYMUM is in Sanfcrit called Arjaca, 

53. Pa'tali : 

SyN. Pdtaluy Amoghhy Cdchafl'h&liy F’halerubdy Cr'ijhnavr'intdy Cuvcracjh), 
Some read Moghd and Cdlajl'b&li. 

■yuLG. Pdraldy Piraliy Pdrul. 

Linn. Bignonia. Chelonoides? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, withering, obfcurely five-angled 
from the points of the divifions, five-parted ; divijiansy roundilh, pointed, the 
two loweft moft diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. *Tube very fhort; throaty oblong-belled, gibbous. 
Border five-parted j the two higher divifions refledled, each minutely 
toothed j convex externally j the three lower divifions, above, expanded’; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate ne&rly clofing the throat. 
Nedlary, a prominent rim, furrounding the germy obfcurely five-parted. 

St AM. Filaments four or fivCy incurved, inferted below the upper divifion of 
.fhe lorder, fiiortcr than the corol, with the rudiment of a fifth or Jixth, 
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between two fhorter than the reft,. Anthers two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

Fist. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, as long as the ftamens. 
Stigma headed with two folds often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. one-celled, two-valved, twelve inches long at a medium, and 

one inch thick j rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather contorted, , 
diminillhng at both ends, dotted with afhy fpecks, here and there flightly pro- - 
minent, ftriatedj two ftripes broader, very dark, at right angles with the 
valves. 

Rec. a ferics of hard, broadilh, woody rings, clofely ftrung on two wiry 
central threads. 

Seeds forty-eight on an average, three-angled, inferted by one 

angle in cavities between the rings of the receptacle, into which they arc 
clofely prefled by parallel ribs in the four fides of the capfule; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellucid membranes, imbricated along 
the fides of the receptacle. 

^ rather large. fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, yellowifli green, fpecklcd with fmall white lines,. 
heaves feathered With an odd one; two or three paired, petioled. Leaf'ets 
oppofite, egged, pointed, mofl: entire, downy on both fides, veined j older 
lejiflets roughifii, margined, netted and paler below, daggered. Petiols tu» 
herded, gibbous at the bafe j, of the paired leaflets, very fhort; of the odd 
one, longer. Stipules^ linear. Floviers panicled; pedicels oppofite, moftly 
three-flowered; an odd flower fubfeflile between the twoterminalpedicels. 
Carol externally, light-purple' above, brownilh purple below, hairy at its 
convexity; internally, dark yellow below, ametbyfline above; exquifitely 
fragrant, preferred by the bees to all other flowers, and compared by the 
poets to the quiver of Ca'made'va, or the God of Love. Thc^ whole 
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plant, except the root and Jierriy very downy and vifcid. The fruit can fcarce 
be called a Jiiique, iince the feeds are no where affixed to the futures •, but 
their indicate the genus, which might properly have been named 

Pterofpermon : they are very hard, but enclofe a whitefweet kernel j and 
their light-coloured funaniits with three dark points, give them the appear¬ 
ance of winged infedls. Before I faw the fruit of this lovely plant, I fuf- 
peffed it to be the Bignonia Chelonoides, which Van Rheeds calls 
Padrt and I conceived that barbarous word to be a corruption of Patali: 
but the pericarp of the true Patali, and the form of the feeds, differ fo much 
from the Pddri, that we can hardly confider them as varieties of the.fame 
fpecies; although the fpecifick charadler exhibited in the Supplement to 
Linn AUS, correfponds very nearly with both plants. 


%L 


The Patali bloffoms early in the (pring, before a leaf appears on the tree, 
but the fruit is not ripd fill the foliowifig winter. 


54. Go'cant'aca : 

Syn. Palancajha, Icjhugandhdt S'wadanjhtrd, Swaducard'aca, Go^uraca^ 
Vanasrnigdta* 

VuLG.' Gocjhura, Gokyura, Culpt, 

Rheede; Bahel Chain, 

Linn.. Long-leaved Barleria ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; upper toothy long, incurv¬ 
ed, pointed ; two under, and two lateral, Ihorter, fubequal, winged with 
fub-pellucid membranes, 

CoR. One-petaled, two-lipped, flattilh, curved, protuberant at the 
mouth. lip eredl, two-parted, refle<Sted at the fides, concave in 

tb e middle, enclofing the frudification. Under lip three-parted, refledt- 
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ed, with two parallel/calIous,-hifpid bodies on the centre of its convexity^ 
Divijions, inverfe-hearted. 

Stam. ’Filaments four, inferted in the mouth of the tube; connc( 5 ted at their 
hafe, then feparated into pairs and circling round the piftil; each pair 
united below, confifting of a/ow^anda filament. Anthers 
ed. 

PiST. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with prominent feedlets, fitting 
on a glandular pedicel. Style thread-form, longer than the ftamens, in¬ 
curved above them. Stigma ample. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Corals blue, or bright violet; centre oU\ia.undet lip yel¬ 
low. Verticils, each furrounded by fixvery long, diverging, co¬ 
loured above; under which are the leaves, alike verticilled, lanced, acute¬ 
ly- fawed, pubefeent, interfperfed with briftles. Stem jointed, fiattifii, 
hairy, reddilhfurrowed on both fides i broader at the joints, or above the 
vertkils ; furj^ows alternate. 


® 55. SiNDHUCA : 

Syn. Sindbuvdra, IndraJurifa^Ktrvandi, indrdnied. 

Vo LG. Niiindd. 

Lin n.. Three-leaved Vi tex ; or Negundo ? 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath^ permanent; tootblets acute., fub^ 
equal, , 

Go».. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel-fhaped, internally villousj; boT’^ 
der two-lipped ; upper lip broad, concave, more deeply, coloured; under 
Ijp four-cleft diaijions^ acute, fimilar. 

Stam. Filaments four; /rya-fhorter^, adhering, to the ,, vdllous at 
the bafe* half- 9 TC 5 )ne. 4 .,e:. 
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PisT. Germ globular j Style thread-form ; Stigma two-parted> poiated, 
reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a naked feed) roundifh, very hard, 
black, obfcurcly furrowed, with the calyx clofely adhering. 

Seeds from one to four ? I never faw more than one as Rheede has well 
defcribed it. 

Flowers raceme-panicled j purplifli or dark blue without, greyilh within, 
fmall. Racemes mo^ly tevmlxidX i fome pedicels, many-flowered. 

Stem diftindly four-fided; ^des channeled ; jointed, bending.. Stipules 
®gg^^«'^caly, thickilh, clofe- Brancblets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally with a tangle of filvery fiiky 
down, exquifitely beautiful;, more denfe below the upper \\^. 


This charming fhrub, which feems to delight in watery places, nTes to 
the height of ter^ or twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet; exhibiting 
a moft elegant appearance with rich racemes or panicles lightly difperfed 
on the fummit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two engravings in 
Rumphius, and as many in Van Rheede, and of the defcriptions in both 
works, I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuc a or Mrg<7nr#/,is the Vitex 
Negwido of Linnaeus j but it certainly refembles the three‘leaved Vitex 
in its leavesy which are oppofite, egged; acute,, petiofed ; above moftly threed ; 
below moftly Jived ; paler beneath rarely fawed^ and very llightly, but ge¬ 
nerally entire: they are very aromatick, and pillows are ftuffed with them; 
to remove a cold in the head and a head-aeh occafioned by it. Thefe, I 
prefume, are theihrubs^^wliichBoNXiustcalls.Z^^o^n/tVand which he feema 
to conlider.as a pan^cca^- 
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7^6. Ca''raVe'lla : 

:Syn. Cat iliac a, Si^iav). 

VuLG. Beng. Hurburiya; YiiviA. Caraila. 

Linn. Fi ve-leavcd Clcome ? 

Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bkfe, then cred: j leajlets egg-i 
oblong, concave, downy.j deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, c/awj long; folds wrinkled. 
NeSiary, from/x to rWy.?. roundiih, perforated stands, g\xdmg the gib^ 
bous receptacle. 

Sta. Filaments fix, -threadform, hardly differing in length, inferted on a 
pedicel below the germ. Anthers ered, pointed, furrowed. 

■Fist. Germ ered, ;linear, long, downy, fitting on the produced pedicel. 

very Ihort. headed, flat, circular. 

"Per. Silixiue one-celled, tvvo-valved, fpindle-lhaped, with protuberant 
feeds j crowned 'with the permanent ftyle. 

‘Seeds very many, .xoundifli, nodding. Receptacles ‘linear, often more 
;ihan two. 

The whole plant, moft difiiindly one piece. jRuo/ wbrtifh, with fcat- 
tered capillary fibres. Stem herbaceous, pa:le green, in parts purple, 
Lalry, crofs-armed, produced into a long racfWi? crowded at the fummit. 
BranchletSy fimilar to the -ftem, leaf-bearing ; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
rifing alfo from their axik^ Leaves fived, roundiflirrhomboidal, notched, 
pointed, hairy, dark green, the lower pairs refpedively equal, the odd one 
much larger, ftrongly ribbed with procefles from the petiol-branchlets, con¬ 
join ed by the bafes of the ribs, in the form of a flarlet, each ray, whitilh 
and furrowed within. Calyx green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels purplilh, BrsiBs threed, fimilar tc the 
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catiKne leaves. The fenfible qualities of this herb Teem to promife gr^at 
antifpafmodick virtues j it has a fcent much refembling q//a Jaflda, but 
Comparatively delicate arvd extremely refrefhing. For pronouncyig this 
Cleome the Cdravella of the ancient Indians, I have only the authority of 
Rheede, who has exaflly written that word in Malabar letters: as to his- 
Brahinanical name TiUni, my vocabularies have nothing moredike it thaa > 
Tilaca, to vfMxch-CJJjuraca and Srimat arc tloe only-fynonyma. 

57. Na'gace'sara r 

Syn. Champeya, Cefarai Canchana^ or any other name ofgo//;.'. 

VuLG. Nagafir. 

Linn. Iron Mesua-. 

To the botanical defcriptions of this delightful plantj I need only* add, . 
that the tree is one of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the delicious ' 
odour of its bloffoms juftly gives them a place in the quiver of CA'NfA- 
de'va. In the poemi . I^azjk^idha,, there is a wild, but elegant, 
couplet, where the poet compares the white of ihe Ndgacesara, from H' 
which the bees were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold-coloured 
anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which Ca'ma was whetting his arro'ws, . 
while fparks of fire were difperled in every direftion. - Surely, the genuine 
appellation of an Indian plant (hould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have feen it; and, if any trivial name 
were necefiary to diftinguilh a finglc fpecies-, a more abfurd one than iron 
.could not poffibly have been feledled for a flower wirii petals like filver 
jand anthers like gold. 
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58. S'a'lmali : 

Syn, Pick*J j tidy Pur ant, Mocha, St'htrdyujb. 

VuLG^ SemeL 

Linn. Seven-leaved Bombax, 

59. S^AN^A : 

Syn. (S' andpujhpicd, Ghant'dravS^ 

VuLG. San, pronounced Sun, 

Linn. Rufhy Crotalaria. 

■Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent j fliort below, gibbous on 
both hdes, with minute linear trads. Upper teeth, two, lanced, pref- 
iing the banner; lower tcoih, boatform, concave, two-gaihed in the mid¬ 
dle, cohering above and below,; fheathing the keel, rather fhorter than 
it j pointed, 

CoR. Boat.-forni. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with two dark callofities at 
the bafe, and with compreffed fides, moftly involving the other parts x 
^ a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark jcallous bodies at their axils, two 
thirds of the banner in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all round to include the frudifica- 
tion, very gibbous below to receive the germ. 

Stam. Filaments ten,, coalefced, cleft behind, two-parted below; alter- 
riately Ihprt with linear furrowed :ere£l;, and long with roundifli, anthers. 

f*isT. Germ rathe* awled, flat, villoys, at a right angle with the afeending, 
cylindrick, downy Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, open, fomewhat 
dipped. 

jPer. Leg%me pedicelled, fliort, velvety, turgid, one-celled, two-valv'^d. 
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Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, round-kidney-form, com- 
prefTed. 

jF/owr/deep yellow. Leaves ^tcxnztt, lanced, palerbeneath.kceledj^^^- 
//s/i very Ihort; minute, roundifli, villous. ftriated. 

Threads, c^Wtd pavitraca, from their fuppofcd have been made of 

Sana from time immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws of Mend. 

The retu/e-leaved Crotalaria, which Van Rheede by miftake calls 
Schama Pufpi, is cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofc. Rum- 
phi us had been truly informed, that threads ibr n'ets were made from 
this genus in Bengal : but-he fufpedted the information to be erroneous, 
and thought that the perfons who conveyed it, had confounded the Cro¬ 
talaria with the Capfular Corchorus ; ftrong ropes and canvas are made 
of its macerated bark. 

The Jangal-san^ or a variety of xhcwatry Crotalaria has very beau¬ 
tiful flowers, with a greenilh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jlemt four-angled, and four-winged; leaves egged, obtufe* 
acute at the bafe, curled at the edges, downy; JlipuleSy two, declining, 
mooned, if you chufe to call them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil and culture occafion varieties 

■ in the flower and frudification. 

60. Jayanti'; 

Syn. Terca'r'l, Nddey), Vaijayantica, 

VuLG. Jaintiy Jahii fomc fay, 

Rheede ; Kedangu. 

Linn. tEschynomene Sejbam, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five-cleft; awicd, crefl, 

fubt qual, more diftant on each fide of the awning; permanent. 

Oo 
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Cor. Boatrform. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the wings, iirverlc-heartcd, quite 
reflefled fo as to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin^ furrowed at 
the bafe internally, with two converging, hornlets, fronting, the aperture 
of the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, acute, eredt, within the 

. wings. Wings oblong, clawed, narrower above^ obtufe, fpurred below, 
embracing the keel and the hoinlets of the awning. 

compreffed, enclofing the frudlification, infledled nearly in,a right an-^ 
gle, galbed below and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet-form; 
beautifully ftriated. 

St AM. Hlaments fimple and nine-clefti infleded like the keel; the fimple 
one curved at the ^bafe. oblong, roundifti. 

Pi ST. Germ comprefled, linear, erc6t as high as the flexureof the filaments 
with vilible partitions. Style neaily at a right angle with the germ, 
awkd,' inflefted like.the ftamenv Stigma rather ; headed, fomewhat cleft, 
pellucid. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed when ripe, fmooth at the valves, 
but with feeds rather protuberent, many-parted, terminated with a hard 
fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidneyufhaped, fmooth, (lightly affixed to the future, 
folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves feathered, pairs from nine 
fifteen,or more, often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked^ fome with' 
ah acute point,.dark green above, paler beneath, with a gibbolity at the 
infertion of the petiols*; lleeping, or collapfing, toward night. Racemes 
axillary 5 pedicels with a double curvature or line of beauty; JS&merrs 
fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; ; in fome plants, wholly ycHbw ; ; 
in others, with a blackifh-purple awning yellow within, and dark mellow 
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wings tipped with brown; in fome with an awning thericheff oraflge« 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright ydlow ; •wings yellow, of 
different fhades j and a keel pale below, with an cxquifite changeable 
light purple above, fbiatedin elegant curves. The whole plant ii in« 
expreilibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of the buds aud leaver, and 
the grace of all the curves, for there is no proper angle in any part of 
it. The Brahmens hold it facred : Van Rheede fays, that they catt at 
Cananga ; but I never met with that word in Sarkferitt it has parts like 
an Hedyfarunit and the air of a Cyt\fus. 

6i, Pala'sa; 

Syn. Ciniucat Parna, Vatapdi'ba. 

VuLG. Paldst PIds, Dl'dc^ ■ 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

^Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped j upper lip broader, dbfcurely end-nick¬ 
ed; under Mp three-cleft, downy j permanent. 

CoR. BoatfcM'm. 

Awning refiefted, hearted, downy beneath; fometlmes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afeending, narrower than the keel. 

Keelt as long as the wings, two-parted below, half-mooned, afcending. 

St AM. nine and one, afeending, regularly curved. Anthers li¬ 

near, <ere< 3 u 

Pi S T.. pedicellcd, oblongifh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stigma fmall, minutely clefts 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefled, depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, fmpoth, oval-roundifli. 

Flowers racerae-fafcicled, large, red, Or French fcarlet, filvered with 
doy/n. 
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Leaves thread, petioled j leajlets entire, ftipuled, large, rhomboidal j the la¬ 
teral ones unequally divided j the terminal one, larger, equally biffedted ; 
brightly verdant. A perfeSl defcription of the arborefcent and the twining 
Pa la sa has been exhibited in the laft volume, with a full account of its 

beautiful red gum ; but the fame plant is here fhortly deferibed from the 

o 

life, becaufe few trees are confidered by the Hindus as more venerable and 
holy. , The Paldfa is named with honour in the Vidast in the laws of 
M ENU, and in Sanferit poems, both facred and popular } it gave its name 
to the memorablecalled Tldjfey by the vulgar, but properly Paldsii 
and, on every account, it mull: be hoped, that this noble plant will retain 
its ancient and claffical appellation. A grove of Paldfas was feu-merly the 
principal ornament of Crijlona-nagary where we Hill fee the trunk of an- 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. . This genus as far as we catt.. 
judge from written deferiptions, feems allied to the Nijfolia, 

62. Caranjaca t 

Syn. Chirabilva, Na^amdla, Caraja,. ‘ 

Vu LG. Caranja% 

Rheede: Caranjehi, 6 H. M. tab. j. 

Cal. one-leaved,, cup-form, obfeurely five-toothod, or feallop*- 

ed, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broadf end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpirally infledfedy with two- 
callofities at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the awning. 

Keel rather Ihorter, gibbous below^ two-parted, 

Stam. Pilaments nine in one body, gaping at the bafe, and difcovcrfng 3 
tenth clofe to the ftyle. egged, eredl. 
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PisT. above, oblong, downy, (S/yZ? incurved at the top. Stigma 

rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftly one-feedcd, thick, rounded above, flattifli, beaked 

• I 

below. 


Seed oblong-roundifh, rather‘kidney-form,. 

Racemes zxWlxrY,. Awning pale; wings violet feathered with^'an 

odd one, moftly two-paired; leajlets tgg-oMiong, pointed, keeled, Ihort- 
petioled; brownifti on one fide, pale on the other. Common fetioIgxhhons' 
at its bafe. The feed yields an oil iuppoxed to- be a cureTorthe moft 
veterate fcabies. 



63. Arjuna : 

Syn. Nadifarja^ Virataru, Indradru, Cacubha*- 

ViuLG. Jurak 

Rheede. Adamhoe ; 4 H. M. tab. zo, 21, 22: 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausi a ? 

Koen* Lagerstroemi a ?■ 

Cae. Perianth one-leaved; fix-cleft, top-fhaped, furrowed, with' protu¬ 
berant ridges, downy, permanent; coloured, with points reflected. 

Cor. fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched,'expanding, wavy ; claws 

fhort, infert-ed in the calyx, 

St AM. Filaments- coloured, numerous, capillary Ihortifh, obfcurely con¬ 
joined in fix parcels, one to divifon oi the calyx; Anthers ihldk, 
incumbent, roundifli, kidney-fhaped. 

PiST. Gem above, egged-. coloured, longilh, thread-form, incurv¬ 
ed. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved.' 

SfiEEsnumerous. 
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Panicles, racemed, terminal, ered. Flowers violet or light purple, in the 

higheft degree beautiful. alternate, leathery, fome oppofitc, egg- 

• 

oblong, ilipuled, moil entire, fliort-petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. 
Branches round and fmooth s I have feen a Gngic panicle, v/aving near 
the fummit of the tree, covered with bloflbms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The timber’n ufed for the building of fmall boats. 

64. Vanda"; 

Syn. Vrtcjhd/lant, Vrtcjkai'uhd, yhanticd. 

VuLG. Bandd, Perjdrd, Perafflrai. 

Thefe names, like the Linnean, are applicable to all parajite plants.. 

Linn. 'Retufe-leaved EpiDtEndrum ? 

Cal. minute, ftraggling. 

CoR. Petals five, diverging, foval-oblong, obtufe, wavy ; the two loweft 
larger,; the three higheft, eg^ual, b.ent towards the nedary. 

Nediary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique.; Upper lip fhorter, three-part- 
,ed, with apoUfhed honey-oup; WtJr//^„ concave in the middle, keeled 
above, with two fmaller cavities below,; two procefTes at ,the bafe, incurv¬ 
ed, hollow, oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St AM. Filaments very fhort. Anthers round, flattifh, margined, covered 
with a lid, eafaly deciduous from the upper lip of the nedary. 

Pi ST. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted with carver of oppofite flex¬ 
ure. Style very fhort, adhering to die upper Wp., Stigma {implex. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix-keeled, each with two fmaller 
keels, three-celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dufl:, affixed to the Receptacle with extremely 
fine hairs, which become thick wooL 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the leaf, at mofi: feven-fiowe red; 



pedicels alternate. Petals milk - white externally, tranfparcnt; brown 
within, yellow-fpotted. Upper lip of the nedlary fnow-white ; under lip, 
rich purple or light', orimfon ftriated at the bafe, with a bright yellow 
gland, a*' it feems, on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fragrant and 
exquifitely beautiful, looking as if compofed of fhells or made of enamel j 
crifp, elaftick> vifcid internally. Leaves- flieathing, oppofite, equally cur¬ 
ved, rather flefliy, fwordform,.retufe in two ways at the fummit, with one 
acute point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flexible j, fhooting even from the top 
of the leaves. This lovely pfant attaches i.ieii chiefly to the highcft Am^ 
ras and Btlvas ', but it is an ain-plant, and - lives in a pot without earth of 
water : its leaves are excavated'upwards to catch and retain dew. It mofl: 
refembles'the firft and fecond. Maravaras of Van Rheede in its roots, 
leaves', and fruit, but rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. Since the 
parafites are difMnguifhed by the trees,-on which-they mofl commonly 
grow, this may in- Sanfcrit be called Atnaravandd ; and the name Bacu- 
//zo^zwi/dlhould-be applied to the Lorantbus j- while the V^cum of the Oak,. 
I am told, is named Vandd^ Amply and tranfcendently, the Vanddca^ on 
Oak, being held.facred. 

65. A'malaci' ; 

Syi|. 'Tijhyap*haldy Amrit&j Vayajl'hd,- 

VULG. 

Linn. Phyllanthits Emhlicdi- 

66. Gajapippali: 

Syn. CaripippaJt, Capiballi^ Colaballlt 'Sreyasi, Va^ira. Some add, ChavlcS 
or Chavyat but that is named, in the Amaracojh^ as a diftind plant, vul-- 
garly Chava, ot Chayi, 
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VuLG. Pippal-fhanca^ Maidah^ 

Male flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-kaved; leajlets, roundifli, concave; the t’rv'O 
exterior, oppofite, fmallerj containing •from -eight to -fy-^fie^n florets. 
Partial calyx^ none. 

Cor. None. NeSlary, many yellow glands on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Stam. Filaments ixom eight to eighteen in each floret, connedled by a fliort 
villous pedicel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, netted, irregu¬ 
lar, inflated, containing the pollen. 

PiST. Rudiments of a germ and jlyle^ withering. 

Female flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but finallerj containing from ten 
to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx^ none j unlefs you aflume the corol. 

Gor. many-petaled, belled. ered lance-linear, flefliy, coveredwith- 

in, and externally with white hairs. Nehiary^ yellow glands fprinkling 
the receptacle. 

PisT. Gi?m oval. .S/y/i? cylindrick, curved at the bafe. headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaves moftly oblong-lan¬ 
ced, but remarkably varying in lhape, alternate. Both flowers and fruit 
have an agreeable feent of lemon-peel; and the berries, as a native gar¬ 
dener informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment .• it was from him 
•that I learned the Sanferit name of the plant ; but as ball} means a creep¬ 
er, and as the Pippal-jhanca is tree perfedly able to ftand without fup- 
port, I fufped in fome degree the accuracy of his information; though 
I cannot account for his ufing a Sanferit word without being I^d to 
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it, mjlcfs Ire iaad acqaired at Icaft traditional knowledge. It might be 
fcfeurcd, from the jmperfefi);’ mixed flower, ;to the twenty-third 
dais. 


67. Sa'cc'ta 'cA ; 

Syn. 

VuLG. Syura, ©r Syaura. 

Koen. Roughleaved Tropbis ? 

MALE. 

Ca-X.. Common imbricated; leajlets fix or eight, egged, acute, fmall, ex¬ 
panding, withering, containing generally from five to feven flowerets. 
Partial four-parted ; divijions egged,, expanded, .villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you afiTunie the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments moftly four (in fome, tlirec; in one, five) awled, flefhy, 
rather comprefied, Spreading over the divifions of the calyx, and adhe¬ 
ring to ithem^at the point. double, folded. 

The i^Wjfelaftick, fringinglOpen on a touch* 

'F&MATlE. 

Cal, Pour-4parted fegged, concave, pointed, permanent, prbppcd 
by [two Traall iinj^j','lunlefs yoU'call them the'calyx. < . 

CpR, Hons ; dniefs you give thc calyx that name. 

Fist. rounilifti. Style very fliort, cylindrick. Stigma long, two^ 
parted,p'ermanent,- 

FeRv jStfrry'One-feeded, navellcd, fmootb, fomewhat flattened. 

Seet) globular, arilled. • ' 

Leaves various, fome iriverfe egged, fome oblong, fome oval, pointed,. 

P P 
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irregularly notched, allernate, (fome oppohtc), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoother and dark above. Bctry, daep 
yellow. The Pandits having only obferved the male plant, infift that it 
bears ho fruit. Female flowers' axillary, from one to four or five in a*. «x.il. 



68. "VlRANA : 

Syn. Viratara. 

"VuLG. Bhd,Gdndart Cata. 

Rbtz. Muricated 

Roxb. Aromatick Andropogon. 


The root of this ufeful plant, which Ca^lida s calls has nine” 

other names thus arranged in a Sanferit verfe: 

Abhaya, Nalada, Shya^ Amrindla^ Jala daya^- 

Lumajjaca, Laghulaya, Avaddha^ IJhtacdpat^hai 
It will be fulEcient to remark, that JddJaya means aquatick, and that 
ddha implies a power of allaying feverijh heat; for which purpdfe the 
root was brought by Gautam-T to her pupil Sacontala': the flender 
fibres of it, which wc know here by the name of Chas^ or Khajkhas, are 
moft agreeably aromatick, when^ tolerably frtfli; and among the inno¬ 
cent luxuries ol this climate, we may aifign the r.uik to the coolnef* 
and fragrance, which ihe large hurdles or fereens in which they are inter¬ 
woven, impart to the hotteft air, by the tm ans of water daihed through 
them; while the ftrong fouthern wind ipreads the feent before it,, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmofphere. Having never feen 
the frefti plant, I gueffed iwm'the nav e in Va n Rheede and from the 
ihin roots, that it was the AJiatick AepRUS ; but a drawing of Dr. Rox-- 
burgh’s has convinced me, that I was miiuken.. 
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S AMi^: 

Syn. Sa£iu~p'ha)d, S' tv a, 

VuLG. Sden, Babul. 

Linn.. Farm^an Mimosa. 

^ho,ms double, white, black-pointed, flipular. Leaves twice-feathered ; 
firlV, in three or four pairs; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with Ihort peduncles ; yelloti', perfuming the woods ’ and 
roads with a rich aromatick odour. A VMvutc ^land on the petiols be¬ 
low the leaflets. JV extremely hard, by the Brahmens to kindle 
their facred fire, by Tubbing two pieces of it together, w^hen it is of a pro¬ 
per age and fufficiently dried. Gum femipellucid. Legumes rather 
ifpindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, acutely pointed, or daggered, with 
.twelve or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy within. Seeds xoxxn^ 
difh, comprefled. Xhe gum of this valuable plant is more tranlparent 
than that of the Nilotick or Arabian fpecies ; which the Arabs call Um- 
-muHghildn, or Mother of Serpents, and the Perjians, by an cafy corrup- 
ition, Mugbildn. 

Samt'k A means a fmall SamX ; but I cannot learn to what fpecies that di¬ 
minutive form is applied. 

Lajjaru (properly fignifies or and appears to 

be the .word engraved on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; though Vam 
•Rheede pronounces it Lauri : there can be no doubt, that it is the 
fwimming Mimosa, with fenjitive ltzves, root enclofed in a fpungy cy.. 
Zinder, and flowerets' with only ten filaments. Linn^us, by a mere 
ilip, has referred to this plant as his Dwarf ^Eschynomene ; which 
we frequently meet with in India.—Set 9 H. M. tab. 20. The epithet 
Lajjdluxs given by the Pandits to the Modefl Mimosa. 
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70. Chanoraca : a 

Syn. Chandrapujhpa. 

VuLG, Ch'hhta Chanda or Moonlet. ^ 

Rheede ; Sjouanna Amelpodi, 6 H. M. t. 47,. 

Linn. Serpent Ophioxylunl. 

Cal. Perianth, five-parted, finall, coloured, crea:, permancati dh^ions, 
egged, acutifh. 

Cor. Petal, one. ‘tube very long in proportion; jointed near the mid¬ 
dle, gibbous from the enclo<'-^ anthers j above them, rather funnel-form. 
Border five-parted; dhlfions, inv.erfe-cgged, wreathed. 

Fist. Grm above, roundifli. Style threadform. Stigma irregularly head¬ 
ed ; with a circular pellucid bafe, or neBary, extremely vifcid. 

Per. Berry moflly .twinned, often fingle, roundilh, frnooth, minutely 
pointed, one-lheded. 

Seed on one fide fiattilh, or concave j on .the other,, convex. 

Blowers fafcicled. BraBs minute, egged, pointed, coloured. of the 

corol, light purple j border, fmall, milkwhite. Calyx, firft pale pink, 
then bright carmine. Peiiols, narrow-winged. teoL’^es oblong^ovalv 
pointed, nerved, dark and glofiy above; mofily. tlirec-foldi. fometimes 
paired, often four-fold, near the fummit; marghu wavy. Few fhmbs 
in the world are more elegant than the Chofidra, e.fpeeially wltea 
the vivid carmine of the perianth js, co^trailed not only wifii .the milk.- 
white corc^h^but with the rich green. Zrrr/^.y,, which at the fame time 
embellilh the fafticle : the mature berries , su-e 'black, and thcip pulp 
light purple. 'J'tee. Bengal- peafants afiure me, aS the natives. oB Mala^ 
bar had informed Rheede, that the root of this plant feldom fails 
to cure animals bitten by fiiakes, or flung by fcorpibns ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to affift the JSJacula, or Viverra Ichneumon^ in hi? 
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battles with ferpents, its nine fynonyma have been ftrung- together in the 
following diftich : 

Naculi, Surasd, Rdsnd, Sugandifa^ GatidhandcuH, 

N'dcuJbJhtd, BhujangdcJhTy Ch'katncd-, Snva&d, ttava. 

The vtilgar name, however, of the idincumon-plant fs Ra/an, and its 
foufth Stinfcrit appellation fignifics nmUrJeented •, a quality which . an ich- 
neuinon alone could apply to the O'phioxyltm •, fince it hasa'ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour: the fifth and yfA'/A epithets, indeed', feem to knply 
that its feent is agreeable to the Naculo - =nd the fieventh (according to 
the comment on Arnaracdjh), that it is ofFenfive to fnakes. It is af- 
ferted by fome, that the R.'fian is no other than the Rough Indian Ac« y- 
RANTHES, and by others, that is one of the AristoTochiatS. 
From refped: to Linn^us, I leave this genus in ■ his wrW clafs■} but 
neither my eyes, nor far better eyes than mhie, have been able to difeo- 
ver its male flowers ; and'it mufl? be confefied, that ail the deferiptions of 
the Ophioxylum, by Rumphius, Burman', and the great botanift himfelf, 
abound with erroneous references, and unaccountable overfights.' 

71 ^rppALA: 

S:YN-, Bodbi-di ttma, Chala^ulu, Cunjar-d/dnas, Anwai'iba. 

VuLG. PippA , * 

Lin sN. Ho/y Ficu.s : but thefollowing are allb thought F^Hit 
fmall, round, axillary, fefiile, mofily twin. Leaves hearted, fcalloped, 
glofly,. daggered; petiols very long; whence it is called cHaladalai ■ or 
the tree with tremulous leaves, 

•pZ. l3.DUMBARAr . 

Syn. pjantu-p'hala^ Yajnydngay Hlmadugdhaca. 
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VuLG. Dumbar. 

i 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit pedunclcd, top-fliape, navelled, raccmed. 

Leaves tgg - ohlong , pointed, fome hearted, obfcurely fawed, -veined, ’'^ugfe 
above, netted beneath. Van Rheede has changed Sanfcrit name into 
Roembadoe: it is true, as he fays, that minute ants are hatched in .the 
jipe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p'hala; and the Pandits compare it 
to the Mundane Egg. 

73. PLAcsnAr 
Syn. Jati, Parcati. 

VuLG. Pdeari, Pdcar. 

Linn. Indian Ficxss citron-leaved; but all four arc Indian, 

Fruit feffile, fmall, moflly twin, crouded, whitifh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long flender petiols^' 

74. Vat A ; 

Syn. Nyagrddha, Bahupdt. 

VuLG. Per. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all,arc found in this province, and none peculiar 
to it. 

Emit rouadifh, blood-red, navelled, rhoftly twin, feffile. Calyx threc- 
leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves fome hearted, moftly ,cgged, obtufe, hroadilh, mofl entire, petioh 
thick, fhort; branches radicating. 

The Sanferit name is given alfo to the very large Ficus Indica, with ra^ 
dicating branches, and to fome other varieties of ,that Xpecies, Van 
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Rheede has by'miftake transferred the mme y^Jveatt'ha to the Placjka, 
which is never fo called. 



<75. C^araca : 

Syn. Bkjuma, Ch'hatrdca, 

VuLG, 

Linn. Fungus 

This and'the Phallus are the only fungi, which Ihave yet fecti in India : 
the ancient H/Warheld the fungus in fuch deteftation, that Yama, a legif- 
lator, fuppofed now to be the judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, 
“ who ear muflirooms, whether fpringing from the ground or growing on 
•* a tree, fully equal in guilt to the flayers of Brahmens t and thcraoft def- 
picable of all deadly finncrs.-* 


76. Ta'la : 

Syn,- Trinardjan. 
VuLG. Tdl, Palmeira.- 
Linn. Borassus. 


This m^ignificent palm is jullly entitled the king of its order, Which the 
Hindus call Irina druma; or grafs trees. Van Rheede mentions the 
bluiih, gelatinous, peHiicid fubflance of the young feeds, which, in the 
hot feafon, is cooling, and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor ex¬ 
tracted from the tree, is the moft feducing and pernicious of intoxicating 
vegetable juices : when juft drawn, it is as. pleafant as Pouhon water frefli 
from the fpring, and almoft equal to the beft mild Champaigne, From 
this liquor, according to Rheede, fugar is extradlcdi and it would be- 


htpijy foi* thefe provinces, if it always applied to f® inaoceat a ptw- 
pofe. ^ ■ ‘ 

77. Na'rice’'la: 

6 yn. LdngaUn. ' ■ 

Vulg. Ndrgil, NdrfiL 
Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fp well knownto Europeans^ little more needs be mentiooicd 
than the true JJiatick mme : the water of the yoiing fruit is neither £0 co¬ 
pious, «or ib tranfparent and refrefhing, in Bengal2.% in the exliHinzmn,, 
where tke natives, jwho uC; the unripe nuts in their cookery,, iake extreme 
care of die trees, 

78. Guva'ca: 

Syn. Gbdnt'dt Puga, Cramuca^ Capura. 

Vulg. Supydri. 

Linn. Areca Catechu, 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm having been occafioned by a 
grofs error, it muft neceflarily be changed j and Guvaca fhouJd be fubdi- 
tuted in its place The infpiilated juice of the Mimosa C'hadira being 
vulgarly known by the name of Cat'b, that vulgar name has been changed 
hy Europeans into Catechu-', and becaufe it is chewed with thin iliees of 
the Udvega, or Jreca-nut, a fpecies of this palm has been diftmguiihed hj 
the fame ridiculous corruption. ; 
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314 A Description op 

of much difappointment, tKat I could not approach fufficiently near to the 
daie to copy it, for I found it was fituated at fuch a Height, as to put it 
totally out of my power, and what adds to the difficulty, is, that there is 
not a bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in that part of the country, 
calculated to raife a fcaffolding with. 

An irregular fpiral flair cafe, leads from the bottom, to the fummit of the 
Minar, which is crowned with a majeftic Cupola of red Granite y there are 
many openings during >he afeent, for the admiffion of light and air; at 
each balcony, an opening to alloW' of people walking into them, but I found 
the l»ttlement6 in many parts, entirely ruined, and thofe that were Handing 
in fuch a^scayed Hate, as to render it a matter of fome danger to venture out. 
from the ftair-cafe. 

The entire height of the Cuttub Minar, is 242 feet and fix inches, I af- 
certained it by meafuring a diredt line, from its bafe, and, as it may be a* 
matter of fome fatisfadlion to fee that it. is done with precifion, I annex the. 
Trigonometrical calculation .. 

The Bafe a B being raeafured in a right line Trom the bottom of the: 
Minar, was found to be 402 feet and fix 
inches, twenty-four feet, one inch, the fe- 
midiameter of the Bafe of the Minar be¬ 
ing added to it, gave a line of 426 feet and 
feven inches from the centre of the Pillar. 

At the extremity of the Bafe A a Theodo¬ 
lite was placed, and previoufly being care¬ 
fully adjufted, by putting the line of collimation in. the Telefcope,’parallel. 


C 





THE CUTTUB MlNAR. 
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to the plane of the Horizon, the angle B A C was obferved to be twenty-nine 
degrees, thirty-nine minutes thence the height of the Cullui Minar, was 
found to be 242 feet and nearly fix inches. 

By Plane Trigonometry. 

The bafe A B giving 426 feet feven inches fay 426,5, the angle B A C 
is given 29“, 39', the angle B A C is a right one j the fum of the angles ia 
all triangles being equal to two right angles or 180 degrees by deducing the 
fum of the two angles C A B and A B C fron: the fum of three angles in 
the triangle ABC, the angle A C B will be found 

C A B c= 29.39 
A B G = 90.— 

180 - 119,39 = 60.21 = Angle ACB. 

Then as the angle ACB is to the fide A B, fo is the angle C A B to the 
fide C B, or height of the Minar. 

log, S. of A CB Log. of AB Log. S, of CAB log. of CB 

9.93905 : 62942 :: 9,69434 ; 242,5 
■+• 2,62942 

10,32376 

- 9*93905 feet 

2,38471 = 242,5 

The Cuttub Minar Is fituated about nine miles bearing S 16 W from 
the Jumma Musjid, that was ereded by the Emperor Shaw Jehan in the 
prefent city of Delhi, and appears to have been defigned for a Minaret to a 
mofi: ftupendous mofque, which never was completed; a confiderable part 
«f tile fecQfld and correfponding Minaret is to be feen, and nxany other 









parts of this Intended immenfe building, particularly the arches. Tho 
ttioft^ue feems to have been abandoned in this unfiniflied ftate, from caufes 
at tills time entirely unknown; perhaps the original defigner of the fabrick: 
found human life too fhort to fee it accompliiihed during his exiftence: it may 
not appear a matter of much furprize, that the -wealth of one man fhould 
be found inadequate, to fo . arduous an undertaking, however opulent 
and exalted in life, his fituation may have been. The tomb of Cuttub 
Shaw, at whefe ex pence the Minar is faid to have been built, is to be feen' 
a few hundred yards to th'' well ward of it, the tomb is rather inconfider- 
able and of mean appearance, when ccnipared with the many more magni¬ 
ficent maufoleums that are to be met with in the extenlive ruins of Delhi. 

Cuttub Shaw came to the throne of Delhi in the Mujfulman year 602;. 
correfponding with the Chrijiian era 1205, and died in the Mujulman year 
607, or Cbrijiian era 1210, a reign of only five years, and certaialy a period 
not fufficient to eredt fo large a building, as a mofque to correlpond in mag¬ 
nitude and grandeur with the. Minar and other parts of the ftrudlure that 
were began upon adjoining to it. 

I THINK it may with feme degree of reafon be inferred that a flop was 
put to the building of the mofque at the deceafe of Cuttub Shaw, and 
from which period we may date tlie Minar to have been completed j- conform¬ 
ably with this inference, it is afeertained, that the Minar has flood at leaft 
5^0 years. Excepting the unavoidable and irreliflible effeds of lightning, 
from the goodnefs of the materials, and the excellent judgment with which 
they appear to have been put together, there is every reafon to fuppofe it 
wcsuld have withftood the ravages of time, for fucceeding generations to be- 
hold, with admiration, and alVonifliment for yet many ages.. 
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XIX, 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS maik on a Foyags 
to the Andaman and Nicobar Iflands,-^By Lieutenant 
R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


DIAMOND ISLAND, near Cape Nfgrais, 1789. 

I)ecetnhcr 14th. By the Sun’s Meridian Altitude 
taken on fliore, - - - 

By Captain Kyd, - - 

Mean 



Latitude^ 

15° 49 33' 
^5 49 43 
*S 49 38 


CARNICOBAR ISLAND, 1790. On board the Atalanta Sloop of 
War, about one mile from the wellern Ihore. 

January 2d, Sun’s mer. alt. 57° 44 40" Latitude 9 8 52- 


BEARINGS. 

Northernmoll point of the Land, N i'6 E 
Southernmoft point of do. » S 21 E 
Nearefl fliore, - - N 70 E 


DANISH POINT, at Nanxowry, 1790. Observations the La¬ 


titude, taken near the L/ag Staff.- 



0 or: btars. 

Pouo. jK.fr, 

yJits. 

Latitude N. 

January nth. 

Capclla, - •» 

104° 33 

0' 

8^ 

I 5n 


■Canopus, 

5-8 48 

0 

8 

2 17 

aoth, 

« Perfei, - - 

97 54 

30 

8 

2 31 

2ifl:, 

o’s lower limb. 

123 42 

0 

8 

2 27 


Capclla, - - 

104 34 

30 

. 8 

36 


3 Aurigoe, 

106 iS 

10 

8 

2 49 

asd. 

Capellaj - - 

104 34 

20 

8 

2 35. 


1/3 Aurigoe, 

106 17 

Co 

0 

8 

2 29 


Mean o£ the whole | 8 2, 2.6*, 8 














Astrokomical Observations made 




If the firft obfervation by Capella be rejedled, the mean of thefcmaining 
fevcn will be 8” a' 32'. 

The obfervations were made with a fine Sextant by Troughton, and 
Artificial Horizon. The refradlions applied in computing thefe, and all the 
following obfervations were taken from Monfieur Le Gentil’s Table, 
publifhed in his “ Voyage dans les Mers de L'Inde,*' The declinations of 
the Stars were taken from Table 7th, of the Requifite Tables, and partly 
from Dunn’s Catalogue. 


Obfervationsj^r Longitude, by Eclipses o/*Jupiter’s Satellites. 


1 

Apparent ’Time 1790. j 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

■'^***‘ 1 Longitude in 

V , time. 

£mer. | 

Longitude in De- 

D 

n ‘ • 




H ' ' 

0 / # 

Jan. 11 . 

12 17 44 

I 

Clear. 

Imm. 

6 13 25 

93 21 15 

20. 

8 36 51 

I 

.Do. 

Imm. 

6 13 27 

93 21 45 

23 - 

11 S 12 

2 

Do, 

Imm. 

6 13 26 

93 *« 30 


Mean Longitude of Danijh Point Eaft from Grttnnuicb, 93 21 30 


The Telefcope, was a Refraflot magnifying from So to 90 times. 


PUMBAUK ISLAND, on board the Experiment Cutter. *Tbe Southern ex* 

iremity of the Ijland bearing Ea/l. 

February loth, o’s Mer. Alt. 67° 18' 30 
Do. by Capt. Kyd, 67 i 8 o 

Mean .67 18 15 Latitude 80 13' i’ 


CARNICOBAR ISLAND. 

February 15, o’s Mer. Alt. 68° 5' 30' Latitude 9° ^ 31* 

The Southernmofl: point of the Ifland bore E S 1 mile diftant. 
February 16, e’sMer. Alt. 68 26 15 
Do,, by Capt. Kyd, 68 a6 30 

Mean 68 26 22. Latitude 9® 6' 24* 

fiouthernmoft point of the Ifland bore W I; S i|: M. d 















at the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 31^ 

CHATHAM ISLAND in Poft Cornwallis * at the Great Andamarif 1790. 



OBSERVATIONS FOR 

LATITUDE. 


T)aie. 

j Nomet of Stars. 

j D. Alts, on Mer. 

1 Latitude- 

tebruary 

: Cat 1 opus, 

1 3 * 0 

11 41 0 

24. 

A A’ 'igcB, 

1 113 30 

II 42 s 


« L t:ae Majoris, 

77 40 0 

M 4 ^ 49 ' 

26 

A':rigcB 

113 36 0 

11 41 50 


« Canis Mai oris. 

99 » 5 0 

1141 23.' 


Z Can. Maj. 

10.]. 31 0 

M 40 49 

28. 

/3 Aungoe, 

11,3 36 20 

1142 0 


Canopus, 

5 ‘* 3 ^ lo 

11 40 55 - 

March 2. 

e Cams Maj. 

99 15 30 

II 41 ■ 8 

3 * 

Sirius, 

123 46 30 

11 40 50 

9 - 

r Argo Navis, 

63 14 40 

II 40 37 

11 . 

i Argo Navis, - I 

77 48 30 

11 41 40 


|3 Urfee Majpris, - 

88 25 30 

11 42 5 



Mean 

11 41 23, 



OBSERVATIONS for Longitude by the Eclipses of Jupiter’s 

Satellites. 


Apparent TimCi 

1790. 

Sat. 

Weather, 

1mm. 

cr 

Emer. 

' Longitude in 
lime. 

Longitude in 

1 Degrees. 

1 

D. 

February 24 

H. ' " 

13 31 5S.5 

2 

Clear, 

Emer* 

H. ' ” 

6 10 24,5 

0 t H 

92 38 7.5 

26 

14 45 59 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

6 10 35 

92 38 45 

March 7 

It 10 41,5 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

6 10 34,5 

92 38 37.5 

14 

8 7 47,5 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

6 10 33,5 

92 38 22,5 

14 

13 6 38,5 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

6 10 19,5 

92 34 52,5 

16 

7 35 34 j 

1 

Dhto. 

Emer. 

610 10 

92 32 30 


I 

1 


1 

Mean j 

92 36 32.5 


•' The Old Haibeur fo called. • 
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Aif excellent Chronorrieter by Arnold was ufcd in obferving the time, 
to corredt which, frequent obfervations of the fun and ftars were taken. 
The former by equal or correfponding altitudes, obferved before and after 
noon, to which the proper equations were applied, and in the latter cafe 
by taking fevehl altitudes of a liar call, and one weft, a few minutes be¬ 
fore, and after the obfervation ; thefe were calculated feparately, and the 
mean of the results was applied to the corredlion of the watch. The ap¬ 
parent time as deduced from the fun, or liars, agreed ip general within a 
fecond or two. 
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XX. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSEB^ATIONS made on a Survey 
through the Carnatic and M^orfe Country,—By Lieutenant 

H. CpLEBilOOKE. 




OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE. 


Date. 

Names of Stars. 

Alts. 

oh/erved. 

Latitude. 

derived. 

Mean Lati- 1 

tude. 1 

* 79 >* 


OSS 

0 tt 

I 

Feb,. 2 

Capella, 

57 19 '16 

13 4 48' 

f 


Canopus, 

24 23 . 0 

13 3 34 

0 ' " I 

3 

3 Auriga, 

58 10 0 

13 3 52 1 

^13 3 57 > 


3 CanisMajoiis, 

59 5 0 

13 3 38 



Sirius, 

60 30 10 

13 3 53 i 

L 

15 

Capella, 

57 27 :0 

13 12 33 



3 Aurigse, 

58 19 45 

13 13 37 

fi 3 13 i 4 >€j 


Sirius, 

60 20 30 

»3 J 3 34 , 


i6 

3 Aurigae, 

58 18 0 

‘3 11 52 > 



3 Canis Majoris, 

58 56 0 

13 12 38/ 

'13 12 19 


Sirius, 

So 21 37 

13 12 J27 J 

L 

i8 

Capella, 

57 25 30 

13 11 3 

' 


Canopus, 

24 14 50 

13 IT 4S 

► 10 ft OS',. 


3 Aurigae, 

58 i8 20 

13 12 12 1 



Sirius, 

So 22 30 

13 11 34J 


20 

Capella, 

57 26 45 

13 12 191 



Sirius, ^ 

So 21 15 

13 12 49! 


21 

3 Aurigae|p 

58 19 30 

13 13 22 >13 12 51 < 


Sirius, 

So 21 30 

13 12 3 .4 j 

1 


3 Aurigae, 

58 19 ^ 

13 13 12J 

L 

March 23 Aurisae, 

5811 b 

13 4 527 

f ( 

1 

Sirius^ 

So 29 45 

13 4 191 

13 4 35»5 1 


Villonc Choultrjr, W 
b- N N « mile 

din. 


S b. £ 4 furls, dilf. 


) m. d. 


I m. 6 f. d. 


Br 
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Astronomical Observations made in 


DaU. I Names cf Stars. 


May 7 « Urlt^Majoris, 
13 a Urfd Majoris, 
Do. ly Lieut. 
Bjfliby, 

25 ^ Uifue Majoris, 
I Urfce Majoris, 
£ Urfce Majoris, 
30 >1 Urfce Majoris, 

6 Centauri, 

June x\i Urfce Majoris, 
vi Urfce Majoris, 

0 Centauri, 

June 17 *1 Urfce Majoris, 

0 Centauri, 
tg M Urs. Maj. 

0 Centauri, 

*9 Antares, 
y\ Draconis, 

July SIT Scorpii, 
y Draconis, 

25 Antares, 

Sept. sgS Cygni, 

* Cygni, 
r Grus, 

30 5 Cygni, 

Oft. 1 * Cygni, 

2 lomalhaut, 

3 Fomalhaut, 

6* Grus, 

Nov. s6 Fomalhaut, 

* Caffiopeae, 

Do. by Capt. Kyd 
5 Cafliopeae, 


Mer, Jhs. 
obferved. 


Latitude 

derived. 


Mean Lati- | Bearing and dijiance of 
tude. I the nearejl place. 


Dec. 16 


39 

39 

39 
47 

44 

45 
32 

42 
.46 

52 

4 i 

52 

41 

[52 

4 » 

51 

40 
40 
5 » 
5 * 
58 
58 
38 
^58 

46 
46 
28 

46 

47 
47 

43 


36 30 

34 15 


©'s Lower Limb, 53 
* Cafliopeae, 47 

0 Eridani, 35 

« Perfei, , 53 


12 
12 

34 1212 

35 45 *2 
15 4012 
22 012 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
»3 
‘3 
^3 

13 

«3 
^3 
*'3 
^3 
12 
12 
12 

12 

‘3 
^3 

13 


1 


“ 5 

8 30 
45 45 
*4 30 
56 10 

2515 

55 o 

27 15 

63 20 

6 o 
59 40 

27 30 

7 30 
29 o 

31 30 

36 45 

32 30 

3* 35 
36 45 

8 35 
8 30 

54 50 
20 o 

34 30. 

35 o 
50 o 
22 35 
38 30 
5 ^ 30 

55 45 


27 59 
25 44-j 

}l2 

25 41] 

26 14 

26 19[12 

41] 

32 47 1 
32 391 
46 2 

24 


/ ^ // 


25 


26 


3« 


45 

45 

46 
46 

48 


■ii 


47 47 

57 3 
57 


31] 

lOj 


Satanoor, N b. E a f. d. 

42,5 J Arakeeree Fort, S. E. 
2 f, d. 

_ J Kanambaddy, W. i m. 

24,0 j d. 

J Tondanoor Village, N. 

43 I N.W. 6 f. d. 

{ Yekaty Village, N. zt 
E. 4 f. d. 

8 •! Bimnelly Village Weft 

t Jf. d, 

_ I Hooliordrcog N. 74 W. 
58 t 4 miles diftanc. 

f Maggry Pagoda with 
12 57 20 , 51 the Bull N, 60 E. I' 
L furl. dill. 


2145 


I 12 46 


2 47 


23 


f} 


37 

38 

34 30.1 
8 41 
8 47 
8 27 
8 46 
8 47 

8 59' 

4 
12 

3 &J 

20 

50 

53 
8 

21 
59 
34 


9 

9 

57 

57 

57 

57 

1 

1 

o 

1 


12 57 42 j Anchitty Dtoog S> 38 
’ t E. 3| m. d. 

C Neeldurgum N. 70 W. 

( i| in. d. 


50, 3 Singanaikanapilly Villi 
b.S.E. 2 f. d. 


ri2 57 39 


In the Area of Bangs*, 
lore Palace. 


13, 


*ii‘^lsandi 


Sandiconpacg Fort Eaft 

I 
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THE Carnatic and Mysore Country. 


3*3 


Date. I Namet of Stars, 


iDec, 27 
28 


S Cafliopeas, 

9 Eridani, 

« Perfei, 

9 Eridani, 

K Perfei, 

0’s Lower Limb, 


31792. 
iFcb. 20 


=9 

March 3 
4 

15 

. April 19 
.28 


3 Aurigae, 

)3 Canis Maj. 

I Sirius, 
ai |/3 Aurigae, 
j 3 Canis Maj. 

Sirius, 

3 Aurigae, 

/3 Aurigae, 
Sirius, 

f Urfoe Majoris, 
V) Urs. Maj. 
s Canis Maj. 

5 Canis Maj. 

« Urfae Majoris, 
« Urs. Maj. 

5 Genlauri, 


Mer. Alts, 
obferved. 


Latitude t Mean Lati- 

derived. j tude. 


I Bearing and dijiance 
j of the neareji Place. 


43 49 45 
35 55 15 
S 3 52 


35 

53 

53 


55 20 
52 0 
40 15 


57 34 
59 40 
61 6 

57 34 
59 41 
61 6 

57 34 
57 34 
61 6 
46 28 
52 7 
48 51 
51 28 

39 38 

40 3 
27 33 


o 

45 

15 

10 

10 

o 

io 

»5 

25 

o 

o 

o 

o 

30 

20 

15 


.12 

12 

12 

12 


57 
57 
57 
57 
>2 57 
^2 57 


401 f 

57 [120 57' 27" ] 


9 | 

501 

» 9 J 


Maggry Pa;;oda, with 
Lull, N. 76 V?. 4 


12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

42 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


27 53 
27 5 ‘ 
^7 43 
I, 

27 20 

27 58 

3 
8 


23 

28 

27 

23 

2 

27 

28 


■ 

-12 27 52,2-< 


33 

3 


7 42 j 

7 45 

8 iiJ 


Camp before Seringa* 
patam, the great Pa¬ 
goda bearing from 
the Place of obferva- 
tion S. 2° W. 2 } 
milea didant.—-Lat. 
of great Pagoda de¬ 
rived 12® 25' 34.' 


V Tripatorc Fort, S. E. 
1 im. d. 


29 29 

54 34}^'2 54 32 { Vdlote Fort. 


<GBSERVA.TIONS for Longitude by the Eclipses of Jupiter’s 

Satellites. 


Date and apparent 

Lime of the Objer- 
vations. 

Sat. 

Imtn. 

or 

Emer. 

2 ^ 

Longitude 
in Lime. 

Longitude 
in Degrees. 

Bearing and dif- 
tance of nearejl 
Place. 

» 79 '- 

D. H. ’ " 

Feb. 22 12 33 42 

1 

Imm. 

clear. 

H. ' • 

5 14 10 

Oft 

78 32 30 

Palmanaire S. 60 E, 
i-m. d. 

Mar. 3 8 54 3 

» 1 

Imm. 

ditto. 

5 10 a8 

77 37 0 

OolTcotta N. 7* W. 
i| m. d. 

May 27 109 42 


Emer. 

windy 

5 5 24 

1 

76 36 0 

Seriogapatam Great 
Pagoda S. 8® E.— • 
5. m. d. 


R r 2 
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Date and appointed 
Time of the Objer- 
vations. 

Sat. 

\lmm. 

\ Emer . 

Wca- 

ther. 

Longitude 
in Time, 

June 12 8 25 19, 5 

■ 

lEmer, 

clear. 

5 6 52,5 

19 10 

1 

Emer. 

ditto. 

5 7 »7 

1792. 

Mar. 12 V3 gg j 

1 

Imm. 

ditto. 

5 12 

»9 32 3 

1 

Imin. 

ditto. 

6 8 

5 5 57 

21 10 0 54 

1 

Imm. 

ditto,, 


Longitude in 
Degrees. 


Bearing and dif- 
tance of nearell 
Plate. 


7643 7,5 Village N. 27 

41. a» 

76 49 J 5 


76 33 o 
76 32 o 
76 29 15 


HooUor-droog N. 74 
£. 4 m. d. 

Camp before Seringa* 
patam Pagodah, 
bearing S. t 
2 | m. da 


Magnifying Power of the Tclefcope, 8o to loo times Achromatic. 
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TABLE (/LATITUDES LONGITUDES,^/>77z« j&nTi- 
cipal Places m India, determined from Aftrgnomical Obfer-* 
vations,—By Mr. Reub-en Burrow, communicated by LieuL 
R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


Places. 


RusSAPUCiLY 
N EAK 

Ca LCUTTA. 


liygonbarrjv 

Dewangiirtge, 
I'calcopee, 
Shealdoo Nullah, 
Bakkamaichor, 
Kazycottah, 

Coal par ra, 

Doobarey, 

Dadnachorr, 

Pookereah,, 

Sagow, 


Tingarchorr, 

Dig^a mabad, 
Ameeiabad, 
Sampiiiarray. 
Keinaieally Nulla, 
Rajegunge,. 

Coweally,. 

G'ongaiiagcr, 


Latitude N. 

Longitude 

IN Tims. 

Remarks. 

^ 2 2° 30' 2D* 

53 ' 3 ° 

Mr. Burrow’s Residence. 

24 4.8 14, 


• The old Pactory on the Bap* 

25 9 31 

1 6 0 46 

1 5 58 36' 

rampooter River. 

, ^5 19 ‘6 

5 58 34 


2=) 58 8 

5 59 »7 

At the Conflux with the River.. 

26 141 

5 59 43 


. 26 9 4 

6 0 33 

The Kotie or Fa 61 or/, 

26 11 21 

6 2 Q 

26 1 6 

5 59 42 

The Moant. 

25 3 35 

, 24 54 6 

5 59 45 

The large Tree. 

' 24 35 41 

24 1-8 6' 

6 2 15. 

Between two large Trees, Cetv- 
ter of the Town, 

■ Near the mouth of the Bannax 

r 

. 24, 0 38 

• 23 55 3 ‘ 

'637 

River. 

Mouth of the Nullah, 

23 40 16 

6 2 30 1 


t 22 55 35. 

6 2 54 1 

Conflux with the M'egna River. 

22 38 7 

6 0 38 1 

End of the l own near Soota*. 

1; 

1 22 37 30 1 

5 59 55 - 

j loorysr 

1 22 37 30 J 

99 47 

1: 


0 
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At Chedubut and on the Arracan Coajl. 


Places. 

Latitude. 

I.0NGITUDE. 

S/io^ of Objervation and Re¬ 
marks. 

Tree Ifland, 

18° 27' 30' 

6h 16' 12 ‘' 


Cheduba Flag Staff; 

18 53 8 

6 14 28 

Center Rock, 

Houfe Ifland, 

18 56 42 

6 14 19 

Maykawoody, ' 

18 50 43 

6 15 11 

Fort of Cheduba, 


19 5 4 ^ 

6 15 11 

Fort of Tumbiah, 

Durofil, 

18 57 40 

6 16 7 

An Ifland in the Cantabida, or 
Catabida River. 

Jykuna Ifland, 

Chagoo Rock, 

18 ^ ^ 1 

18 48 51 

6 15 43 

North end of the Ifland. 

Near the mouth of the Catabi¬ 
da River. 

Kyaunimo, 

1 

18 54 36 

6 16 0 

A Town in the Catabida Har¬ 
bour. 

Cedars Poinf, j 

18 ^2 58 

6 15 21 ; 

A remarkable point in Cheduba. 


(On the Ganges, '&c. 


■i^udde?, 

Sackey Fort, 

Gour, 

Rajemahl, 

Colgong, 

Mongheer, 

Patna, 

Bankipoor, 

Buxar, 

JMouth of the Caram* 
naffa River. 
Mouthof the Goomty, 
.Oojear, 

Benares, 

Chutiar Forf, 

Ghunar Camp, 

Tonfe River, 
Allahabad, 

Correahcottah, 



25' 

49' , 

5b 53' 

32* 

23 

40 

0 




2.4 

53 

0 

5 

52 

13 

25 

3 

15 

5 

50 

56 

25 

16 

6 

5 

,43 

39 •, 

25 

22 

57 

6 

45 

57 

25 

36 

3 

5 

41 

.2 

25 

37 

38 

5 

40 

.40 


34 

27 : 

■S 

35 

59 

25 

30 

20 ^ 

■5 

35 

31 

25° 

3 *' 

25' 

5 

32 

36 

25 

35 

.2 1 ^ 




25 

18 

36 

5 

3 ‘ 

59 : 

25 

7 

40 

5 

31 

22 

25 

6 

30 

5 

3 » 

1.2 

25 

16 

16 

5 

28 

0 

25 

25 

5 ® 

5 

27 

24 

25 

33 

16 

5 

26 

28 


Jun8;ion of the Hoogly and 
Caffimbazar Rivers. 

The ancient round Tower. 

The Marble Palace. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Bungaloe, 
Rocky point of the Fort. 
Chehelfetoon or AlaverdiIs 
Palace near the Fort. 
Granary. 

Fort Flag StafF. 


The Hindoo Obfervatory, 

Flag Staff, 

Captain Bough’s Bungalow, 
Conflux with the Ganges, 

S. E. Corner of the Fort a£ 
Preyag, ^ 

Clofe to the Nulla, highefl: part 
of the Town, 

! 
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Places. 

4 

1 Latitude. 

1 Longitude. 

Surajepoor, 

26‘ 

10 

*• 1 

"1 

5“ 

21' 

58' 

Jaujefmow, 

26 

26 

25 

5 

21 

15 

Caunpour, 

26 

30 

3 

5 

20 

64 

Joognagpoor, 

26 

44 

46 

5 

20 

15 

Nanamow, 

26 

53 

0 

5 

20 

0 

Mindi Gaut, 

27 

0 

33 

5 

»9 

30 

Canouge, 

27 

3 

30 

5 

J 9 

12 

CulTumkhore, 

27 

8 

6^* 

5 

»9 

5 

Keaffpore, 

27 

*3 

25 

' ' ■' 



Sungrumpore, 

27 

14 

28 

5 

18 

3 

Futtyghur, 

27 

23 

11 

5 

18 

5 

Jillalabad, 

27 

43 

56 

5 

18 

56 

Berimutana, 

27 

52 

,22 

5 

18 

20 

Kheerpoor, 

27 

5 ^ 

22 

5 

18 

16 

Cutterah, 

28 

1 

47 

5 

18 

12 

jelfooah. 

28 

8 

17 

5 

*7 

53 

Fereedpour, 

28 

12 

54 

5 

17 

41 

Bareilly, 

28 

22 

5 

5 

17 

5 

Lumberah, 

28 

27 

39 




Hafizgunge, 

82 

29 

40 

5 

17 

53. 

Nabobgunge,. 

■ 28 

32 

29 

5 - 

18 

11 

Lillowry, 

28 

3 ^ 

38 



-* . 

Pillibeat, 

28 

37 

42 

5. 

r8 

46 

Do. Hafiz Musjid, 

28 

3 » 

20 

5 

18 

47 

Gowneerah, 

28 

37 

35 




Barrower, 

28 

36 

53 

5 

^7 

55 

Shair Ghur, 

28 

38 

.50 

5 

n 

1 

Bourkah, 

28 

43 . 

23 

5 

16 

26 

Rampour, 

28 

48 

50 

5 

15 

34 

Moradabad, • 

28 

50 

24 

5 

14 

44. 

Mahmudpore, 

28 

42- 

1 

5 

14. 

12 

Sumbul, 

28 

35 

14 

5 

13 

49 

Bonjepoor, 

28 

56 

39 

5 

*4 

55 

Bhyrah, 

29 

2 

11 

5 

15 

6 

Colfipore, 

29 

12 

44 

5 

15 

24 

Hazaretnagor, 

29 

12 

5 

5 

14 

53 . 

Rair, 

29 

21 

»3 

5 

14 

33 . 

Afzul Ghur, | 

29 

23 

45 

5 

14 

M 


J Spot of Qbjervation and Ji(~ 
I marks. 


River fide near the middle of 
the Town, 

Seebfmot on the Hitl, 

Magazine 
At the Gaut, 

At the old *Stone 

The Fort. 

Seebfmot on the tfill, 

7 'he Gaut, 

The Port, 

The Fort, 

The Well. 

Near the Old Fort,’ 

The Brick Fort, 

Well. 

The Fort, 

The Fort, 

The Serai, 


The Eedgaw, 
In the center 


' 




N. E. end of the Town on the 
Banks of the Bhagul, 

Fortx; 

f 

N. W. Gate of the City, 

Center of Ruftum Khan's Pa¬ 
lace, 

The ancient Fort Gate of Kol- 
lankee Ootar, 

Seebs Temple in the Tope, 

Fort, 

Fort, 

The Hindoo Mott through the 
Town, 

Palace in the Fort, 





















table of latitudes and LONGITUDES 


Places. 

Lat-itupe. j 

Longitude. 

c/ Obfervations and Re- ~ 

marks. 

Sheercote, 

29 

»9 


H. 

/ 


Principal Mofque in the City, 

Kandeenah, 

29 

27 

16 

5 

1.3 

19 

Brick Fort, 

?JidjibaL act. 

29 

36 

46 

5 

12 

52 

White Mofqne, 

Patter Ghur, 

29 

36 

3 ^ 

5 

12 

59 

High Gate of the Fort^ 

Chundnywalla, 

29 

52- 

8 





Afoph Ghur, ^ 

29 

44 

»4 

5 

1.2 

19 

Center of the Fort, 

Borunwalla, 

2.9 

47 

26 




This Village is in the large Tungle^ 

Lolldong, 

29 

50 

28 




Place where the Camp was in 1774 

Joogywall«, 

29 

5 » 

0 

5 

12 

16 

Bamboo Fort, 

Chandy Gaut^ 

29 

56 

24 

5 

12 

10 

Stone Temple oppofite Hurdwar, 

Hurdwar^ 

29 

57 

9 

5 

12 

9 

The Northernmoft Building in the 








Town, 

Congree, 

29 

53 

19 




Alfo called Hyder Ghur, 

Nagal, 

29 

39 

40 

5 

12 

16 

The Nawab's Artillery Shed, 

Mundawer, 

, *9 

29 

5 

5 

12 

2 

Dowlet khan's Musjid, 

Darahnagur, 

29 

16 

49 

5 

12 

0 

Nidjib Khan’s Seray, 

Chaundpour, 

29 

»3 

4 

5 

J2 

12 


Amrooah, 

28 

54 

22 

5 

13 

27 

Fort of the Sieds, 

Khuntpour, 

28 

44 

29 





Huffenpour, 

28 

43 

8 

5 

12 

39 

Stone Gate of the Fort, 

Seer^’^ 

28 

28 

52 

5 


37 

Well of the Town, 

An'' ’• 'r, 

28 

22 

50 

5 

12 

36 

On the fteep Bank Eaft of the 

V, 







Flag Staff, 

Doi ^ 3 rei 

28 

71 

10 




Mud Fort, 

Chando^m* 

28 

26 

5 ‘ 

5 

14 

45 

Eaft Gate of the Town, 

BiirodAe> 

28 

18 

5 » 

5 

15 

17 

Doondy Khan's Musjid, 

Bunneah, 

28 

12 

29 




Village in a Jungle, 

Budawun, 

28 

2 

39 

5 

1.6 

0 

Large ancient Mofque of Cyttub 


< 






Ud Dien, 

Offoheet, 

27 

48 

12 

5 

16 

28 

Eaft Gate, 

Bettoor, 

26 

37 

24 

5 

20 

40 

Gow Ghaut, 

Gopalpbur, 

26 

3 

49 





Mobarickpour, 

25 

31 

18 , 





Bpgwangolab, 

24 

20 

45 

5 

22 

50 

Mouth ,oJF the Culcullia* River, 

Tea Gaily Dumduma, 

2^ 

1 

26 

5 

55 

40 

IT 

Pubna, 

24 

0 

12 

5 56 

27 

The Hindoo Temple, 

Coffunda, 

23 

53 

48 

5 

59 

3 


Dacca. 

23 

43 

0 

6 

1 

12 

Mr. Day, the Chief’s Houfe cal- 








led the Poofhta, 


* TKc entrance of the Culcullee or Culcullia Rivet is no longer at Bogiuangolah, hot about twelve mile* 
lower down, between Murcb » and Cutkmarg, which change may have been produced by the encroacl^y 
meut of the Ganget, 
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Note by Mr. Burrow. 

AS a more particular account will be given hereafter, of the manner in which 
«hefe Latitudes and Longitudes were deduced, it will be fufficient here to mention, 
•that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from whence the Latitudes were derived, 
fometimes amounted to twenty or thirty. North and South, and very ffldcm were 
lefs than five or fix, and thofemoftly on both frdes the Meridian ; , fo that upon the 
whole I believe very few of the foregoing Latitudes can be more th'.n five feconds 
wrong, perhaps not many of them fi> much, as the Gngle obfi;rvation:> with the Sex¬ 
tant feldonr differed fronr one another more than fifteen or twenty feconds, and ve¬ 
ry often not half the mimber. As to the Longitudes it is pofBble there may in 
fome cafes be an error of two o- three Miles, but I can fcarce believe there is any 
g eat pr >jability of it, as the obfervations were made, as well as calculated, in a 
different and more exaS manner than is generally ufed at prefent. 



Q? INDIA 


XXII. 





On fom Extraordinary Fa61:s, Cuftoms, and Pra6lifes oj the 
Hindus .—By the President. 

I N the preliminary difeourfe addrefled to the Society by our late Prefident 
Man and Nature were propofed as the compVeh'enfive objedts of our 
Refearches; and although I by no means think that advantage fhould be 
taken of this extenfive propofition to record every trivial peculiarity of prac¬ 
tice, habit, or thinking, which charadterifes the natives of IndiUf many fin- 
gularities will be found amongft them which are equally calculated to gra¬ 
tify curiofity, and to attradl the notice of the philofopher and politician. 

Of all ftudies that of the human mind is of the greatefl importance j and 
whether we trace it in its perfedlion, or debafement, we learn to avoid error, 
or obtain models for improvement and examples for imitation. In purfuing 
cuftoms and habits to the principles from which they are derived, we af- 
certain by the fare rule of experience the effedts of natural or moral caufes 
upon the human mind. 

The charadters of the natives of India, notwithftanding all that has been 
publifticd in Europe, are by no means well underftood there, and a careful 
and accurate inveftigation of them, with a due diferimination of habits and 
ufages, as local or general, would afford a fubjedt foi; a curious, ufeful, and 
entertaining differtation. 
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It is not my intention to undertake it. I neither profeJfs to have ability, 
nor have I leifurc for the talk; and the preceding remarks are ofFcred 
to the Society for the purpofe only of hitroducing the recital of fome extras- 
orrlinary fa<fts, cuftoms, and pradlifes of this country, which have occurred 
to my obJervation in the courfo of public duty. If the narrative has too 
much df, the Tangiidge of office, it may be deemed a fufficient compenfation 
that it is extra(5^ed from official documents, and judicial records, and hence 
has a claim to authenticity. 

The inviolability of a Brabmfiy.h a fixed principle of the Hindus, and to 
deprive him of life, either by dired violenee, or by caufing his death in any 
mode, is a crime which admits of no expiatiott. To this principle may be 
traced the pradlife called Dherna, which was formerly familiar at Benares, 
and n^ay be tranflated Captjon or Arrest. It is ufed by the Brahmens 
in that city, to gain a point which cannot be accomplifhed by any other 
means, and the procefs is as follows : 

The Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the purpofe mentioned, 
proceeds to the door or houfe of the perfon againft whom it is diredted, or where- 
ever he may moft conveniently intercept him; he there fets down in Dherna, 
with poifon, or a poignard, or fome other inftrument of fuicjde, in his hand, 
and threatening to ufe It if his adverfary ffiould atternpt to moleft, or pafs 
him, he thus completely arrefts him. In this fituation the Brahmen falls, 
and by the rigor of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate 
objedl of his arreft ought alfo to fall; and thus they both remain until the 
inllitutor of the Dherna obtains fatisfadlion. In this, as he feldom makes 
the attempt, without refedutionto perfevere, he rarely fails, for if the party 
thus arrefted were to fuffer the Brahmen fittmg in Dherna to perifo by huit?* 
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ger the fm would for ever lie upon his head. This praftife has been Icfs 
frequent of late years, fince the inftitutlon of the Court of Juftice at Benares 
in 1783, but the interference of that Court, and even that of the Relident 
there, has occahondily proved infufficient to check it,,; as it has been deemed 
in general moft prudent to avoid for this purpofe the ufe of coercion, from 
an apprehenfion that the hrft appearance of if might drive the fitter in 
Dherna to filicide. The difcfedit of the ai 5 t would not only fall upon the 
officers of Juftice, but upon the Government Itfelfi 

The pradife of fitting in Dherna is not confined to mile Br&bmens only. 
The following inftance, which happened at Benares ui the year 1789, will al; 
nnee prove and exemplify it. 

Beenoo Bhai, the widow of a man of the Brahmintcal tribe, had a liti¬ 
gation with her brother-in-law Balkishen, which was tried by arbitration, 
and the trial and fcntence were revifed by the Court of Juftice at Benares^ and 
again in Appeal, 

The fuit of Beenoo involved a claim of property, and a confidcratlon 
of caft, which her antagonift declared /he had forfeited; the decifion was 
favourable to her,, but not to the extent of her wi/hes, and /he refolved 
therefore to procure by the expedient of the Dherna^ as above explain¬ 
ed, what neither the award of arbitration, nor tlie judicial decifion, had 
granted. 

In conformity to this refolution Beenoo fat down in Dherna on Balkis¬ 
hen, and he, after a perfeverance of feveral days, apprehenfive of her death, 
repaired with her to z Hindu temple in Benares, where they both continued 
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to fad fome time longef }, thirteen days had elapfed from the commencement 
of Balkishen’s arreft, when he yielded the conteft, by entering into a 
conditional agreement with Beenoo, that iffhe could eftabliflithe validity of 
her call, and in proof thereof prevail on fome creditable members of her 
own tribe to partake with her of an entertainment of her providing, he would 
not only defray the expence of it, but would alfo <^ifcharge her debts. The 
conditions were accepted by Beenoo, who fulfilled her part of the obligation; 
and her antagonift without hefitation defrayed the charges of the entertain¬ 
ment: but the non-performance of his engagement to difeharge her debts 
induced Beenoo Bh AI to inftitute a fuitagainft him, and the prailife of 
the Dhernaf with the proofs of it, were thus brought forward to official 
notice. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that fome of the Pandits on being confulted,- 
admitted the validity of an obligation extorted by Pherna, provMed the ob¬ 
ject were to obtain a juft caufe, or right wickedly withheld by the other 
party, but not otherwife. Others again rejeded the validity of an engagement 
fo extorted, unlefs it fhould be fubfequently confirmed by the writer, either 
in whole or in part, after the removal of the coercion upon him. 

Of the pradlice which I have related, no inftance exadlly fimilar has oc¬ 
curred to my knowledge in or Bshar, although Brahmens even in Cal‘ 

cutta have been known to obtain charity or fubfiftcnce from Hindus, by poft- 
ing themfelves before the doors of their houfes, under a declaration to remain 
there until their felicitations were granted. The moderation of the demand 
generally induces a compliance with it, which would be withheld if the requi- 
fition were exceffive. But I have been credibly informed that inftances of 
this cuftom occafionally occur in fome parts of the dominions, knd 
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that Brahmens have been fuccefsfully employed there to recover claims, by 
calling upon the debtor to pay them with a notification that they would faft 
until the difeharge of the debt. The dcotor if he poflefles property, or 
credit, never fails to fatisfy the demand againft him. 


Another pradtice of a very Angular and cruel nature is called 
Eredling a Koor. This term is explained to mean a circular pile of 
wood which is prepared ready for conflagration; upon this, fometimes a 
cow, and fometimes an old woman, is placed by the conftrudtors of the 
pile, and the whole is confumed together. The objedt of this pradtice is to 
intimidate the officers of Government, or others, from importunate demands, 
as the efledt of the facrifice is fuppofed to involve in great fin the perfon 
whofe condudt forces the conftrudtor of the Kocr to this expedient. 


An inflance of this pradiice occurred in a diflridb of the province of 
Benares in the year 1788. Three Brahmens had eredted a Koor^ upon which 
an old woman had fuffered hcrfelf to be placed; the objedl of temporary in¬ 
timidation was fully attained by it, and the timely intcrpofition of authority 
prevented -the completion of the facrifice. It cannot be uninterefting to 
know the caufe which urged the three Brahmens^ to this defperate and cruel 
rcfource. Their own explanation is fummarily this j that they held lands in 
partnerfhip with others, but that the public aflelTmcnt was unequally im- 
pofed upon them; as their partners paid lefs, whilfl: they were charged with 
more, than their due proportion; they therefore refufed to difeharge any part 
of the revenues whatever, and eredted a Koor to intimidate the government’s 
officers from making any demands upon them; their foie objedt, as they 
explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal diflributioa of the public aflefl* 
ment between themfelves and their partners. 
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A WOMAN, nearly blind from age, had in this inftance been placed upois 
ih&^-Kobr e ihc was fummoncd to appear before the Engliih fuperintendent of 
the province, but abfolutely refufeii to? attend him ^ declaring that (he; would 
♦brow herfelf into the firft wdl rather than fubraiU The fummons was 
not e.:'forced. 

This is. the only inftance of fetting up a Kopr which had occurred for 
many yea,> previous to 1788, although thepradice is faid to have been frequent 
fcfmerly. |^o information has reached me of the repetition of this pradile in 
Benaresf or cf the exiftence of it in. any other part of the Company's polTef- 
fions, nor is it pretended that it was ever general throughout BmareSt but is 
cxpref$ly alTcrted to have been linuted to a very jSnall portion of that ex* 
tend ve province* 

This laft mentioned fad; is very oppofite to that humanity, and mildriefs 
of difpofition, by which the author of, the hi(lori<Al difquifitioa regarding 
ancient and modern India affirms the inhabitants of this country to have 
been dillinguifhed in every age. As a general pofition, liable to particular 
exceptions, I am not authorized to difpute it: 'but if muft at the .Ikne time 
be admitted that individuals in India are often irritated) by petty provoca- ’ 
tlons to the commiffion of ads which no provocation can juftity ; and, 
without reference to the condud of profefled: depredators)' examples may be 
produced of enormities fcarely credible, the refult of vin4idive pride, and 
ungoverned violence of temper. 

In fupport of thefe aflertlons I (hall quote three remarkable inftance.?, at- 
tefted by unqueftionable evidence. In 1791 Soodishter Misr a Brah¬ 
men, the farmer of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land^ in the 
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province of Benares, was fummoned to apnear before a native officer, the de¬ 
puty colledtor of the diftridl where he refided. He pofitiveiy refufed to obey 
the fumtnons, which was repeated without effeik, and after foaie time feve- 
ral people were deputed to enforce the procefs by compelling His attendapee. 
On their approaching his houfe he cut off the head of his deceafed fc;fs wi-- 
dow, and threw it out. His firft intention was to deftroy his own wife, but 
it was proved in evidence that, upon his indication of it, his f6n’s widow re»- 
quefted him to decapitate her, which he inftantly did. 

In this cafe, the precefs againff Soodishter was regular, his dlfobedi- 
ence contemptuous; his fituation in life entitled him to no particular exenip*- 
tion* he had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requilition, and he was 
certain of redrefs if injury or injuftice were praftifcd upon him.- 

ANaTHER BrdimenyTioxncd Baloo Paundeit, in 1793, was convidtedof 
the murder of his daughter. His own account of the tranfadion will beft- 
explain it, and his motives I- give it in abftrail. That about twelve years 
before the period of the murder, he, BALOOj and another man, were joint 
tenants and cultivators^ of a Ipot of ground, when his partner Baloo re- 
linquiffied his ffiare.- In 1793 this partner again brought forward a claim to 
a Ihare in the ground: the claim was referred to arbitration, and a decilion> 
was pronounced in fevour of Baloo. He confequently repaired to the 
land, and was ploughing it,, when^ he was interrupted by his opponent. 
The words of Baloo are as follows: ** I became angry, and enrag-- 
»* ed at his forbidding me, and bringing my own little daughter Ap- 

MUNVA, who was only a year and a half old, to the faid field, I killed 
*’• her with my fword,” This tranfailion alfo happened in the pro- 
»incs of Benares.- 

T t 
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The laft inftance is an adt of matricide perpetrated by Beechuk and 
Adher, two Brahmens; and zemindars, or proprietors of landed eftates, 
the extent of which did not exceed eight acres. The village in which 
they redded was the property of many other zemindars. A difputc, 
,,which originated in a competition for the general fuperintendence of 
the revenues of the village, had long fubfifted between the two bro- 
. thers, and a perfon named Go wry and the officer of Government who 
had conferj-.’d this charge upon the latter was intimidated into a revo¬ 
cation of it by the threats of the mother of Beechuk and Adher to 
fwallow poilbn, as well as to the transfer of the management to the two 
Brahmens. By the fame means of intimidation he was deterred .from 
inveftigating the complaints of Gowrv, which had been referred to^his 
enquiry by fuperior- authority. 

But the immediate caufe which inftigated the Brahmens to murder their 
mother was an ad; of violence, • faid to have been committed by the emiffa- 
ries of Gowry, with Or without his authority, aud employed by him for a 
different purpofe, in entering their houfe, during their abfence at night, and 
carrying off forty rupees, the property of Beechuk and Adher, from the 
apartments of their women. 

Beechuk firft returned to his houfe, where his mother, his wife, and his 
fifter-in-law, related what had happened: he immediately conduded his mo¬ 
ther to an adjacent rivulet, where being joined in the grey of the morning by 
his brother Adher, they called out aloud to the people of the village that 
although they would overlook the affault as an ad which could not be reme¬ 
died, the forty rupees muff be returned. To this exclamation no anfwer was 
received ; nor is there any certainty that it was even heard by any perfon j <and 
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•Bebchuic without further hefitation drew his fcymetar». 'and at one flrokc 
fevered his mother's head from her body, with the profeiTed view, as enter¬ 
tained and avowed both by parent and fon, that the mother's fpirit, excited 
by the beating of a large drum during forty days, might for ever haunt tor¬ 
ment and purftie to deatTi Gowry and the others concerned with him. The 
laft words which the mother pronounced were that fhe would blaft the faid- 
Gowry and thofe connefted with him. 

The violence ailerted to have been committed by the emiflaCi'iS of Gow¬ 
ry in forcibly entering the female apartments of Beechuk and Adher 
might be deemed an indignity of high provocation ; but they appear to have 
confidered this outrage as of lefs importance than the lofs of their money, 
which might and would have been recovered with due fatisfadion by applica¬ 
tion to the Court of Juftice in Benares. The ad which they perpetrated had 
no other fandion than what was derived from the local prejudices of the place 
where they rcfided ; it was a crime againft their religion; and the two bro¬ 
thers themfelves quoted an inllancc of a Brahmeny who fix or feven years be¬ 
fore had loft his caft and all intercourfe with the other Brahmens for an ad . 
of the fame nature. But in truth Beechur and Adher, although Brah¬ 
mens, had no knowledge or education fuitable to the high diftindion of their 
caft, of which they preferved the pride only ; being as grofsly ignorant and 
prejudiced as the meaneft peafants in any part of the world. They feemed 
furprized when they heard the doom of forfeiture of caft pronounced againft 
them by a learned Pandit, and openly avowed that fo far from conceiving they 
had committed a barbarous crime, both they and their mother confider¬ 
ed their ad as a vindication of their honor not liable to any religious penal¬ 
ty. 
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The fociety will obferve with fome furprize, that the perpetrators of the 
fcvcral ads which I have related vvere Brdhmsns. Thefe fads took place within 
three didrids only of the province of Benaresy named Kuntdy BuddboofeyZnA. 
Kereat Sekur, I mention thefe particulars that I may not lead any perfon into 
a common error of deducing general conclufions from partial circuinftances. 
In Bengal and Behary where the paffions of jealoufy pride and revenge fome- 
times produce'!very fatal confequences, I recoiled no inflance where the ef- 
• forts of thdr violence have been transferred from the objeds which excited 
it to others tliat were innocent, as in the preceding; cafes. 


That the pradice of Infanticide fhould ever he fo general as to become 
a cuftom with any fed or race of people requires the moft unexceptionable 
evidence to gain belief ; and I am lorry to fay that the general pradife, as far 
as regards female infants, is fully /ubflantiated with refped to ^ particular 
tribe on the frontiers of Juanpore, a diftrid of the proving of Benares, 
adjoining to the country of Oude. A race of Hindus cafled Raj^koomars 
refide here j and it was ^ifeovered in 1789 only that the cuftom of plotting to 
.death their female offspring, by caufing the mothers to ftarve them., Had long 
fubfifted, and did adually then very generally prevail, amongft them: the Re- 
fidenl at Benares, in a circuit which he made through the country where 
the Rajekoornars dwell., had an opportunity of authenticating the exiftence of 
the cuftom from their own confeffions : he converfed with feveral: all une¬ 
quivocally admitted it, but^all did not fully acknowledge its atrocity ; and the 
only reafon which they afligned for the inhuman pradife was the great ex¬ 
pence of procuring fuitable matches for their daughters, if tliey allowed 
them to grow up. It is fome fatisfadion to add, that the cuftom though ge¬ 
neral was not univerfal, as natural affedion or fome other motive had induc¬ 
ted the fathers of fome Rajekoomufs families to brin^ up one, or xaoroi of 
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their female ilTue j but the inftanccs where rnore than one daughter had 
been fpared were very rare. One village only furnifhed a compleat cxcep,- 
tion to the general cuftorn, and the Rajekoomar informant who noticed it 
fuppofe‘d that the inhabitants had fwoni, or folemuly pledged themfe\ves to 
to each other, to bring up their females j in proof of his affertion in fiivyr pf 
the village in qucftion he added that feveral old maids of the Rajekoomar 
tribe then adually exilled there, and that , their celibacy ^proceeded from the 
difficulty of procuring hulbands for them, in confcquence of th); great 
pences attending the marrkges of this clafs of people. 

It will naturally occur to the foclety to alk, by what mode a race of meft 
could be continued under the exiftence of the horrid euftom which I have de- 
feribed. To this my documents enable me to reply, partly frrnn the excep-^’ 
tions to the general cuftorn, which were occafionally admitted by the more 
wealthy Rajekoomars ; more particularly thofe who happened to have nO' 
male iftucj but chiefly by intermarriages with other families,, to 

.which the Rajekoomars were compelled by neceffity. 

• • 

A prohibition enforced by the denunciation of the fevered temporal penal¬ 
ties would have little efficacy in aboliffiing a cuftorn which exifted in op- 
pofition to the feelings of humanity and natural affe<ftion; and the fandlion of 
of that religion which the_ Rajekoomars profefled was appealed to, in aid of 
the ordinances of civil authority: upon this principle an engagement,^ binding 
themfelves to defift in future from the barbarous pradlife of caufing the death 
of their female children, was prepared, .and circulated amongft the Rajekoo^ 
mars for their fignature j and as it was alfo difeovered that the fame cuftorn 
prevailed, though in a lefs degree, aniongft a fmaller tribe of people, aifo 
within the province of Benares, called Rajebunfes, raeafures were adopted at 
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the fame time, to make them fenfible of Its iniquity, and to procure from 
them a fubfcription fimilar to that exacted from the Rajekqomars. 

The following is a copy of the engagement which the latter fub~ 
feribed. 

“ WhERE it hath become known to the Government of the Honorable 
“ Englifh vl'aft India Company, that we of the tribe of Rajekoomars do not 
fulFer our female children to live j and whereas this is a great crime, as 
“ mentioned in the Brehma By want Pooran^ where it is faid that killing even 
a Fetus is as criminal as killing a Brahmen^ and that for killing a female, or 
“ woman, the punilhment is to fuffer in the nerk, or hell, called Kat ShootuF, 
“ for as many years as there are hairs on that female’s body, and that after- 
“ wards tliat perfon fball be born again, and fucceflively become a leper, and 
“ be afflidled with the yukhima; and whereas the Britifh Government in 
** India, whofe fubjedls we are, have an utter deteftation of fuch murderous 
“ praftifes, and we do ourfelves acknowledge, that although cuftomary among 
us they are highly finful, we do therefore hereby agree not to commit 
** any longer fuch deteftable a<n:s j and any among us (which God forbid) 

“ who fhall be hereafter guilty thereof, or fliall not bring up and get our 
daughters married to the befl of our abilities among thofe of our cart, 

“ fhall be expelled from' our tribe, and fhall neither- eat, nor keep fociety, with 
“ us, befidcs fuffering hereafter the punifhments denounced in the above Pooran 
“ and Shajler, We have therefore entered into this agreement. 

“ Dated the ijtb December, 1789.” 

A RECORD of the various fuperftitious ceremonies which prevail through- 
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out Htnduftan would form a large and curious volume j but as all the pre¬ 
ceding inftances which I have related are taken from tranfa<ftions in 
Benarest I cannot refrain from mentioning the fuperftitious notions of the 
people of that province regarding the fugar-cane, which proves an igno¬ 
rance that may be admitted in palliation of grofler errors. The narrative 
is a mere extradt from an official record, with an omiffion of fome words 
and fome trifling verbal alterations. ■ 

As it is ufual with the ryots or huflbandmen to referve a certain portion 
of the canes of the preceding year to ferve as plants ftir their i)ew cultiva¬ 
tion, it very frequently happens that incorvfiderable portions of the old cane 
remain unappropriated. Whenever this happens, the proprietor repairs to 
the fpot on the 25 th of Jeyte, or about the nth of June, and having facri- 
ficed to Nagbele, or the tutelary duty of the cane, he immediately fets 
fire to the whole, and is exceedingly careful to have this operation executed 
in as complete and efficacious a manner as poffible. 

This adt is performed from an apprehenfion, that if the old canes were 
allowed to remain in the ground beyond the 25 th of Jeyte they would in 
all probability produce flowers and feeds; and the appearance of thefe flowers 
they confider as one of the greatefl: misfortunes that can befal them. 

They unanimoufly aflert, that if the proprietor of a plantation ever-hap¬ 
pens to view even a Angle cane therein in flower after the 25th of Jeyte, thz 
greatefl: calamities will befal himfelf, his parents, his children, and his pro-. 
pertyj m ffiort that death will fweep away mofl of the members, or indeed 
the whole of his family, within a ffiort period after this unfortunate fpedla- 
cle. If the proppietor’s fervant happen to fee the flower and immediately 
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pulls It from the fralk, bufies it in the earth, and never reveals the circumi* 
Aance to his mafrer; iii this cafe they believe that it will not be produdive 
of any evil confequence. But Ihould the matter reach, the proprietor’s 
knowledge die calamities before frated mufr, according to the prevailing 
ideas, infallibly happen. 


In frpppTt of this belief, many of the moft aged zemindars and 
ryntts ir. .he province of Benares recited feveral inftances of the above 
riature, which they affirmed to have adually happened during their own- - 
time, and moreover, that they had been pcrfonal witneffes to the evils 
and misfortunes which befel the unhapy vidlims of the defcriptiori allud¬ 
ed to. 


Whew we reffed how generally credit Was given to the power of witch¬ 
craft, long after the revival of letters in Europey and that names of great 
repute for learning and abilities are found amongft its defenders,, we lhall not 
be furprized that charms and amulets are worn in this country by men of 
fuperior rank and education j; that aftrologers are confulted to name the for¬ 
tunate hour for commencing a journey or expedition y and that the fafeinating 
influence of an evil eye upon the human conftitution, as well as the power of 
witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in general.. Fortunately however the 
pradice is not fuppofod to bear any proportion to the belief of the power y 
although two recent infrances occur to my recolkdion of individuals having 
been Verified to this popular delufion] or at leaft the imputation of witcher-afr 
was made the pretence for depriving them of life. 

But the Judicial records contain a cafe of great enormity in which five 
women were put to death for the fuppofed pradice of fofeery. I fhall fob- 
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tnlt the circuttiftances of- this tranfadtion, with fotne detail before thcifocicty 
premiQng that it happened in a diftridt of Rantgur , . the kaft civilized part 
of the Company’s poffeflions, amongft a wild and unlettered tribe, denomi¬ 
nated Soontadrf who have reduced the detedtion and trial of perfons fui^dl- 
ed of witchcraft to a fyftem. 

* 

Three men of the call: of Soontadr in the year ,' 79 ^ indidted 

for the murder of five women; the prifoners without hefitaMpd/ confeff'd 
the crime with which they were charged and pleaded in defence 

that with their tribes it was the immemorial cuIlOCI and pradlice to try 
perfons notorious for witchcraft. That for this purpofe, an aflcmbly 
was convened of thofe of the fame tribe, from far and near, and if after due 
inveftigation the charge Was proved, the Ibrcerers were put to death and 
no complaint was ever preferred on this account to the ruling power. That 
the women who were killed had undergone the preferibed form of trial, 
were duly convided of caufing the death of the fon of one of the prifoners 
by witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prifoners in conformity t<y 
the fentence of the afleihbly. 

" The profecutors, who agreeably to the forms of the Mahommedan law 
were the relations of the deceafed women, declared they had no charge to pre¬ 
fer agajnll; the prilbncrs, being fatished that their relations l^d really pradlif-- 
ed forcery. 

The cuftom pleaded by the prifoners was fully fubftantiated by the tefti- 
mony of a great number of wltnelTcs who recited fpecific fadts in fupport of 
it without any denial or difagreement, and from the coiledlve evidence exhi- 
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bited in the courfe of the enquiry the following curious and extraordinary 
circumftanccs appeared :* 


That the fuccedive demifeof three or four young people in a village led 
to a fufpicion of forccry as the caufe of it, and the inhabitants taking alarm 
were upon the watch to detedt the witches. They were generally difcovered 
dancing naked at midnight by the light of a lamp, with a broom tied round 
their waid:% either near the houfe of a lick perfon, or on the outfide of the vil- 
4 age. 


To afccrtain with a greater degree of certainty the perfons guilty of prac» 
•tiling witchcraft the three following modes are adopted; 

Fir^. Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the names of all the females 
in the . village, whether married or unmarried, who have attained the age of 
twelve years, are planted in the water in the morning for the fpace of four 
hours and a haJt^ and the witliering of any of thefe branches is proof of 
witchcraft againd the perfon whofe name is annexed to it. 


Secondly, Small portions of rice inveloped in cloths marked as above are 
placed in a neft of white ants,- the confumption of the rice in any of the bags 
cflablilhes Ibrcery againd. the woman whofe name it bears. 


thirdly. Lamps are lighted at night j water is placed in cups made of 
dcaves, and mudard feed and oil is poured drop "by drop'into the water, whilft 
the name of each woman in the village Is pronounced; the appearance of the 
lhadow of any woman on the water, during this ceremony, proves her a 
witch. 
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Such are the general rules, for afcertaining thofe who pradtife witchcraft: 
in the inftance which I have quoted the witnefles fwore and probably be¬ 
lieved, that all the proofs againft the unfortunate women had been duly veri¬ 
fied : they aflert in evidence, that the branches marked with the names of 
the five women accufed were withered; that the rice in the bags having their 
fpecific names was devoured by the white ants, whilft that in the other bags 
remained untouched } that their lliadows appeared on the water, on the oil 
being poured upon it whil/l their names were pronounced, and farthej that 
they were feen dancing at midnight in the fituation above defcrib^o. - 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of proof could have been 
made plaufible to the groflefl ignorance if experience did not lhew--that -pre- 
pofleffion will fupcrcede the evidence of the fenfes. 

The following cuftom would be too trivial for notice if it were not ftfbng*. 
ly defcriptive of the fimplicity and ignorance which mark the charadcr of 
the generality of the inhabitants of Ramgur, 

FKoM' habitual hegledl'in afcertaining the quantities of land held in leafc, 
and in defining with accuracy their refpedive tenures, frequent difputes arife 
between the inhabitants of different villages regarding their boundaries j to de¬ 
termine them a reference is ufually made to one or more of the oldeft inha¬ 
bitants of the adjacent villages, and if thefe fhould not agree in their decifion 
other men are feleded from the inhabitants of the villages claiming the difputcd 
ground, and the trial proceeds as follows. Holes are dug in the contefted 
fpot and into thefe holes each of the chofen men puts a leg ; and the earth 
is then thrown in upon it j and in this fituation they remain, until one either 
cxpreffes a wifhto be releafed, or complains of being bitten or flung by fomo 
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infed. This decides thfconteft and the property of the ground is adjudg¬ 
ed to belong to that village, the inhabitant of which goes through the trial 
with the moft fortitude and efcapes unhurt by infedls. 

If the preceding detail has no relation to fciencc, it is at leafl defcriptive 
of manners, and in availing myfelf of the opportunities afforded by officul oc¬ 
cupations (which is all indeed that thefe occupations admit), to contribute my 
portion to^th^e refearchcs of the fociety, my example will, I hope, be imitated 
by thofe who with the fame, or greater opportunities, poflefs more knowledge, 
ability, ‘and leifure. 

NOTE, 

Having lately received fome farther documents on the fubjedt of the 
JDhurna^ which I did not poffefs when the preceding paper was read to the 
fociety, I have extradlcd from them what appears -to me requifite to eluci¬ 
date this extraordinary pradlife. From thefe documents it appears that fevc.* 
ral cafes di Dhurna had been brought before the Provincial Court of Jufticc 
at Benares, and as a penalty had been annexed to the performance of this 
mode of importunity, it became necelfary to define with precifion the rules 
conftituting Dkurna, according ,to the Sbajier and UJage, 

For, this purpofe a queflion was propofed to feveral Pandits, inhabitants 
of the province and city of Benares, and the anfwer fubferibed by twenty- 
three Pandits is as follows. 

** Any one who fits "Phurna on another’s door or In his houfe for the 
realization of a debt or for other purpofe, in which the party fittiqg 
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takes with him fome Wtejiton br pcMtoQ, ¥hd fits dfcrith; '-nor "does hlte -cat 
himfelf, nor allow the party againft wh6m - He 'fitting or his f^ily 
to eat, nor does he allow any perfon ingrefs into that perfon^s ■ hoiife 
nor egrefs from it, and addreffing himfelf in terms of the ftrongefi: Oaths 
to the people of the houfe, he fays, “ If any of thofe of your houfe fiiall eat 
“ vidluals or go into your houfe, or go out of it, I fliall either wound myfelf 
“ with this weapon or fwallow this poifon,” and it does fome times happen 
that both thefe events take place, and that he who fits in 'Dburna is not to 
remove from it, without the entreaty of thofe on whom he is fi .u..g, or the 
order of the Hakim, whenever all the requifites abo fementioned are found 
united, they conftitute Dburna ; but if any one of them be wanting, that is 
not Dburna, but I’uckaza or Dunning; and as no text of th^ Shajler hath been 
found concerning Dburna, wherefore we have delivered the requifites thereof 
according to the common cuftom and pradlice.” 

There is fome difference in the opinions of other Pandits as to what is 
nnderflood to conftitute Dburna, but the quotation which I have inferted, 
appears to me to contain the moft authentic information on this fubjed. 

The fociety will obferve that the pradlics is not fpecifically pointed out in 
the Shajier, but has the fandtion of ufage only. 

The following inftance is of late occurrence. In ’January 1794, Mohun 
Pane EH, an inhabitant of a diftridt in the province Benares, fat down in 
Dburna before the houfe of fome Rajepoots, for the purpofe of obtaining 
the payment of Birt, or a charitable fubfiftence, to which he had a claim, 
and in this fituation deftroyed himfelf by fwallowing poifon. Some of the 
relations of the deceafed retained his corpfe for two days before the houfe of 
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the RaJepootSi who thus were compelled to forego taking fuftcnance, in- 
order to induce them to fettle the Birt on the. heir of the dcceafed* 
Br&bmen. 
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Description of the Yak ^ Tartary, Soora-Goy, or 
the Bufhy-tailed Bull ^ Tibet. — J5jy Lieutenant Smau ill 
Turner. 

T he Tak of Tartary, called Soora-Goy in Hindojlan, and which I term 
the buihy-tailed bull of Tibet, is about the heightli of an EngliJ)) bull, 
which he refembles in the figure of the body, head and legs. 1 could 
difeover between them no eflential difference except only that the Tak is 
covered all over with a thick coat of long hair. The head is rather fliort, 
crowned with two fmooth, round horns, that tapering from tke fetting on 
terminate In /harp points, arch inwardly and near the extremities are.a little 
turned back j the ears are-fmall; the forehead appears prominent, being adorned 
with much curling hairj the eyes are full and dargej the nofe fmooth and 
convex; the noftrils fmall; the neck fhort, deferibing a curvature nearly 
equal both above and below j the withers high and arched ; -the rump low. 
Over the fhoulders rifes a bunch, which at firft fight would feem to be the 
fame kind of extuberance peculiar to the cattle of Hindojlarii but nn reality 
it confifts in the fuperior length of the hair only, which as well as that alon.j 
•the ridge of the back to the fitting on of the tail grows long and eredt, hut 
not harfh. The tail is compofed of a prodigious quantity of long dowing 
.glofiy hair, defeending to the hock, and is fo extremely well furuiaied that 
not a Joint of it is perceptible; but it has much the appearance of a Krge 
bunch of hair artificially fet on. The fhoulders, rump, and upper part bf 
the body is cloathed with a fort of thick foft wool, but the inferior parts 
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with ftrait pendant hair, that defcends below the knee, and I have feen it fo 
long in fome cattle which were in high health and condition as to trail upon 
the ground. From the cheft between the fore legs iffues a large pointed 
tuft of hair, growing fomewhat longer than the reft. The legs are very 
ftibrt. In eVery other refpe«ft hoofs, &c. he reftmbles the ordinary bull. There 
is a great variety of colors amongft them ; but black or white are the moft 
prevalent, it is not uncommon to fee the long hair upon the, ridge of the 
back, th*" tail, tuft upon the cheft and the legs below the knee white, when< 
all the reft of the animal is jef black. ■ . ' > 

These cattlei though not large boned from the profufe quantity of hair 
with which they are provided appear of gr^t bulk. They have a down, 
heavy look, but are fierce and difeover much impatience at the near ap¬ 
proach of ftrangers*' They do not low loud (like the cattle oi’England 
more than thofe of B.indofiafi \ EvX make a low grunting noife fqarce audi¬ 
ble, and that but feldom, when under,fome.impreffion of uneafipefs. Thefe: 
cattle are paftufed 'in the coldeft parts of uppn the fhort herbage pecu¬ 
liar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That chain of lofty moun¬ 
tains fituated between the lat. 27 and 8, wl>ich divide- {xoxxi Bootan^ 
and whofe fubmits are moft commonly cloathed with fnow, is their favorite 
haunt. In this vicinity the fouthern glens afford them food and ftielter 
during the feverity of winter, in milder feafons, the northern afpedl is more 
congenial to their nature and admits a wider range. They are a very Valua¬ 
ble property to the tribes of illiterate Tartars, who live in tents and tend 
them from place to place, affording their herdfmen a mode of conveyance, 
a good covering and fub.fiftance. They are never employed in agriculture, 
but arc extremely ufeful as beafts of burthen j for they are ftrong, fore foot¬ 
ed and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes- are manufadured of their 
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hair, and I have, though amongft the humbleft rink of herdfmen, feen caps 
and jackets worn of their fkin. Their tails are efteemeJ throughcut the 
'Eajl as far as luxury or parade have any influence on the manners of the 
people and on the continent oiIndia are fuun.l, under the denomination of 
Choiir'es, in the*hands of the meaneft grooms as w.ll as occafionjilly li thofe 
of the firft mlniflers of ftate. Yet the heft requital with whic^ the care of 
their keepers Is'Rt length rewarded for fele< 3 lng them good palWires, is in the 
abundant quantity of rich milk they give, yielding mofl; excJjHint butter, 
which they have a cuftom of depofiting in fkins or bladders and excluding 
the air; it keeps in thisrcold climate during all the yea?, fo that after fome- 
time tmding their flocks, when a fufficient flock is accumulated, it remains 
only to load their cattle and drive them to a proper-market with their own 
produce, which conftitutes to the utmoft verge of T^artary^ a moft material 
article of rherchandizcr 
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A Dejcription of the Jonesia. —• VoBor R<i)XBURGH. 

\ 

Cl: Heptandria Monqgynia. 

Essential. Character. 

ALYX, two-leavcd, Corol, one-petaled, Piftll-bearingj bafe of the Tube 
impervious; Stamens, long, afcending, inferted into the margin of a 
glandulous nedlarial ring, ivhich crowns the mouth of the tube, the yppar- 
moft two of which, more dillant j Style declining. Legume turgid. 

Consecrated to the remembrance of our late Prelident, the moft juftly 
celebrated Sir William Jones, whofe great knowledge of this fcience, in¬ 
dependent of his other incomparable qualifications, juftly entitles his memorj 
to this mark of regard. 

Jonesia AsVca. 

AsjroGAM. Hort. Mat, 5, P. 117, Tab. 59. 

AsVca, is the S'anfcrit 

Vanjula, a lynonime, ' 

Russuk of the , 

Found in gardens iihont Calcutta, where it grows to be a very handfomc, 
middling fized, ramous tree, flowering time, the beginning of the hotfeafon j 
£eedt ripen during the rains. The plants and feeds were, I am informed, 
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originally brought from the interior parts of the country, where it is in- 
d^enous. . / 


Trunk though not very flraight. Bark dark brown, pretty fmooth. 

Branches Numerous, fpreading in every diredlion, fo as to form d moft 

elegant fhac./ head. , , 

Leaves alteinatc, abruptly-feathered, feffile, generally more than a foot 
long, wnen foung pendulous, and coloured. 

LeafLE re oppod e, from four to fix pair, the lowermoft broad lanced, the 
upper lanced i fmooth, fliining, firm, a little waved, from four to eight 
inches long. 

Petiole common, round and fmcoth. 

Stipule axillary, folitary; in fadt a prbcefs from the bale of thd common 
petiole, as in many of the grafl'es and monandrifts. See, 

Umbels terminal, and axillary, between the fiipule and branchlet, globu¬ 
lar, crouded, fubfefiile, eredl. 

Bracts, a fmall hearted, one under each dlvifion of the umbel. 

Peduncle and pedicels fmooth, coloured. ■ 

Flowers very numerous, pretty large, when they firft expand, they are of 
a beautiful orange colour, gradually changing to red, forming a variety of 
lovely (hades ; fragrant during the night. 

Calyx perianth, bdow two-lcaved, leaflets fmall, nearly oppofite, coloured, 
hearted, bradle-like, marking the termination of the Pedicel, or beginning 
of the tube of the Corol. 

CoRCL onc-petal’J, funnel-form ; tube flighty incurved, firm and flefliy, ta¬ 
pering towards the bafe (club-funnel-fliaped), -and there impervious j 
border four-parted; diyifions fpeading, fubifbi-'ular, margins moilflightly 
wooly ; one-third the length of the tube. 
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Nectary a ftimeniferous and piftiliferous ring crowns the mouth of the tube. 

Stamens, filaments (generally) favcn, and feven muft, I think, be the 
natural number i viz. three on each fide, and one below^ above a vacanc'"^ 
as if the place of an eight filament, and is occupied on its infide. by the 
pifiil, they are equal, difiinit, aLending, from three to four imes longer 
than the border of the corol. 

Anthers uniform, fmall, incumbent. ) 

Pistil, germ oblong, pediceled ; pedicel Inferted into the inf de of the nec¬ 
tary, immediately below'the vacant fpace already mentioned ; Style nearly 
as long as the ftamens, de.liningj Stigma funple. 

Pericarp, legume feimitar-fonn, turgid, out fide reticulated, otherwlfc 
pretty fmooth, from fix to ten inches long and about two broad. 

Seeds generally from four to eight, fmooth, gray, fize of a large chefnut. 


%L 


Note. Many of the flowers have only the rudiment of a piftil; afedlon of 
one of thefe is leen at D. 


REFERENCES, 

A. A bronchii't naturalJize. 

B. ji tingle Jlmer a little magnified, the calyx, 

C. A JeBion cf the fame, exhibiting four of the fiamens, i.i.i.i. the pifiil 2, 

and bow far the tube is perforated. 

D. A fmilar feblion cf one of the abortive flowers, 3 is the abortive flflil. 

E. ‘the ripe legume opening near the bafe, natural fize. Note, the fpace be» 

tween the b and c marks the original tube of the corol, 

F. One of the feeds, natural fize. 

G. tike bafe of the common petiole, with its fiipule aa the petioles of the lower 
pair of leaflets. 
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astronomical OBSERVATI N S, 
By William Hunter, Efq, 

LATITUDES OB SERVE D. 


1793 - 


PLACES. 


Sejn. 2^ 


Kbodahgunge, Camp on the South’] 
Bank of the Caly-Nuddec 

4 

Gate N 58 W 4,1 Furlongs. J 


28 

29 

30 

0 £lr. 2 
5 

J7 

Pec. If 

22 

23 
H 




Jelalahud. Gate N 52 W, 1,4 F. 
Meertn-(a-Stray, N 43 W, 2,7 F. 
Pcorocah, .oppofitc , Nanstmow ; 

which bears S 73 W, 12 Fs 
Hajan-Cunge, Gate N 62 W, 1 F,. 
Luc'know, Mr. TAiYLOK’s Houfe. 
Ditto, Do. 

Fu.tteugurh, my Bungalah, ; 

"(Station pf Sep. 28.) 
Meerin-ca-Seray, (Do. of 29.) 
Tekeeh, N 85 W 0,8 F. 


Sun er 
Star. 

Latitude. ! 

/ Remarks. 

0 M . A '. 

\ 

t 

27° \(J 00' 

Clear; moderate. 

By forvey,diff:rerce 
of Latitude between 

O' M. A. 

%7 S S> 

Fottebguih & Kho- 
dahgunge is 11' 1', 
lOiodahgange and 
(elalabadi^' 

Making Futtehgurh 
*7° 1%' 8 % thele 
gives KhoHaiigunee 

27,® U' 7" and Jc. 
lalabad 27° 6' 13* 

As the lift agrees 
fo exaftly with the 
obferVaiioln, 1 think 
the Ijiiitudeobrerv- 
ed at Kbodahgunge 
was too lihle. 

Clear. moderate. 

0 M. A. 

27 t 17 

Pdi' calm. 

* 

0 Mi A. 

26 53 42 

Do. moderate. 

O’ M. A. 

26 46 j8 

• Do.' Do. 

0 M. A. 

26 51 11 

Do- ■ i.^Do. 

Do. 

26 51 1 

Do. i Do. 

Do. 

27 22 23 

Do. Do. 

l 5 o. 

27“ '5 59 

Doi ‘ Do.- 

Do. 

27 119 

Do. Do.- 

Do. 

26 50 59, 

Do* windy. 
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Sun or 
Star. 

Latitude. 

Remarkf. 

'■an. i 6 

Sirt’hirra, W N W 2 Fs. 

0 M. 

A. 

26 

53 

57 


moderate-. 


^fdcrgun^e, S 40 W, 1 F. 

Do. 


26 

55 

11 

Do. 

windy. 

i8 

£)t ’'riaiad, S 64 W, 1,5 F. 

Do. 


26 

53 

37 

Do. 

Do. 



0 2 Aks. 

26' 

, 5'3 

3 ‘ 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Shuj ih-Gwge,!^ 28 W,—S72 W 1 
nt. 'reftdiftance (S end} Oj8 F. 3 
'Noray .N E—S 55 W, neareft 1 

0 M. 

A. 

26 

49 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

0 M. 

A 

26 

46 

45 

tlear. 

windy 


.• 30 'i u>, J 







« 

21 

Surya-koorJ, Temple of the Sun, 7 

Do. 


26 

45 

6 

Do. 

: Do. 


N 47 W. 2,16 Fs. i 

- 







22 

Begum-Gunge, N 48 W.—S 27 7 

Do. 


26 

39 

39 

'Do. 

moderate. 


W. neareft diftance 50 Yards. 3 





1 


TanDAH, Bungalahs. 

Do. 


26 

33 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Ditto, Do, 

Do. 


26 

33 

29 

Do. 

Do, 

26 

Birriar-gunge, Gate S yoF,, 1,4 7 

Do. 


26 

38 

40 

Do. 

Do. 


Fs. i 








27 

Jelal-ud-detn-nagur, S 66 E, 1,8 7 

Do. 


26 

43 

5 

Do. 

Do. 


Fs. J 








25 

OuDH, Tomb of Burma’s N 567 

Do. 


26 

00 

43 

Do. 

Do. 


W 1,8 Fs. 5 








29 

Do. at Tomb of Bur la's. 

Do. 


26 

48 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Fyzabad, Oaagon Tower in 7 

Do. 


26 

48 

32 

Do. 

wind/ 


Rumnah. j 







31 

Ditto, Do, 

Do. 


26 

00 

27 

Do. moderate. Sun 
lad paffed the Me. 
ridian about 3 Mi. 








nates. 

clof;. 

Obfervaiion 

Fcbr. 1 

Noray^ N 4* 68 4 F, 

Do. 


26 

4S 

50 

thinflltUUK clondt; 
caln. 
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[i ■ C , 

Sun lOt , 
Star. 


Remarks, 

Feb. 2 

Shujdh-Gunge, Gate S 48 E, 4j9 F. 

0 M. A. 

26 

5 ^ 

8 

Ulrar. 

moderate. 

3 

Dertiabad, Gate S 80 £, 1,3 F. 

Do. 

26 

64 

»5 

Do. 

windy. 

4 

Sufdtr GwgCy Stat. of Jan. 17. 

Do. 

26 

65 

< 45 ' 

Do.,/ ■ 

Do. 

Mar. 30 

Bewar^ > 

U. U. M. 

27 

>3 

4'i:' 


moderate. 

3 ‘ 

Mtmpoiiij., Mohcuftigurtge, 8,31 5 ' 

a. Hydra- 




)a* 

D&. 


—73 W,J2,75 F. i 

27 

H 

30 

April 1 

Ditto, Do. 

U. M. 

27 

13 

21 


windy. 

2 

Boongauwg, 

«. Hydrae. 

27 



Do. 

moderate. 

3 

Mohommedabad, 

Do. 

27 

i 3 

8 

Do. 

Do, 

May 29 

Dawah, Mr. Becher’s Burvga -7 

« 

26 

5 ^- 

6 

Do. 

Dd. 


lab, \ 






30 

Ditto, Do. 

Do. 

26 

51 

6 

Do, 

Do. 

— 

Ditto, Do. 

aDraconis 

26 

50- 

47 

Do.^ 

Do.. 

31 

Pcorah, N 68 W, 4 Fj. 

« nji 

26 

44 

5 

Do. 

Djr. 

June 1 

Chobeepoor, 


26 

36 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

June 2 

Kanhpoor, Mr. Yelo’s Bunga *7 

« ni. 

26 

28 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

lab. i 




y 


5 

Ditto, Do-. 

« VK 

26 

27- 

56 

Do. 

windy. 

12 

Oonam, S W. 3 Fs. 

Do. 

26 

33 

26 

Do. 

moderate. 

*3 

JelooUr, Fort N. 53 W. 7,7 Fs. 

> Do. 

26 

41 

57 

Do. 

windy. 

14 

Noel-Gunge, Gate S 20 W, 2 Fs. 

Do. 

26 

47 

42 

Do. 

moderate. 

Sept. 4 

Meeah-Gunge (nearjelooter) Wcft> 

« Fife. 7 

26 

38 

4 

Do. 

calm, 


Gate No. 1,75 Fs. J 

Auft. 3 





11 

Kanhpoor, Mr.YELD'sBunlgalah. 

Do. 

28 

28 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

*5 

Ditto, Do. 

Do. 

26 

28 

56 

Do. 

moderate. 

16 

Xampoor, near Mufwafeci 

Do. 

26 

3 ® 

49 

Do, 

Do. 

Oft. 17 

Esezuun, S 70 E, 4,1 F. 

0 M. A. 

26 

48 

50 

Do. 

Do, 

s8 

AUrdhinee, N 42 W, 6 Fs» 

Do. 

26 

50 

48 

Do. 

Do. 


X X 



4 


/ 
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FLAk:E. 

1 Sun or 

1 Star. 

Latitude. 

Remarks. 

oa. 

»9 

Sultan gunge, S 30 W—-S 60 E 7 

0 M. a] 

26 

58 

46 

Clear, light breeze. 



4,9 Fs. J 








so 

i-"; iritah, Southeaft-angle S 30 W ,7 

Do. 

27 

7 


Do. 

calm. 



4 ,1 Fs. S 








21 

Liih -ireepoor, S—S 34 E, 1,2 Fi. 

Do. 

27 

1 

39 

Do. 

moderate. 


22 

Mee\ in-cd-feray, S E, 1 F. 

Do. 

27 

1 

59 

Do. 

Do. 


“3 

^umji n, North end of Gunge. 

Do. 

27 

8 

27 

1 Do. 

Do. 
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A DISSERTATION ow SEMIRAMIS, 

T^be origin o/'M ecca, ^c. Hindu Sacred Books. 

By Lieut, FRANCIS WILFORD, 



TTN the Scanda-purana, and Viiva-sdra-pracasa^ or declaration of what is 
'*• mofi excellent in the world, we find the following legends, which have an 
evident relation to the origin of Semiramis, the Syrian Hove, Ninus, and the 
building of Niniveh, Hierapolis and Mecca, &c. 

Maha -de va and his conlbrt Pa'rvat'i, with a view to do good to 
mankind, (Quitted their divine abode on Cailaja, and proceeding towards the 
north, alighted on the Itimhiit of the Nijhdda mountains, where they found 
the Devdtas ready to receive them, with a numerous retinue of celeflial 
Nymphs, and heavenly Quirifters. Maha -de va was fo firuck with the 
beauty of fome of the Apfaras, and his looks were fo expreflive of his in¬ 
ternal 'raptures, that Pa rvati unable to conceal her indignation, uttered 
the moft virulent reproaches againft him. Confeious of the impropriety of 
his behaviour, Maha -de va ufed every endeavour to pacify her j he hum¬ 
bled himfelf j he praifed her and addrefled her by the flattering appellation of 
Maha'-bha'ga; but to nopurpofe. She fled into Cujha-duip on the 
mountains of Vahni-vydpta, and feating herfelf in the hollow trunk of a 
Sami tree, performed Tapafyd (or auftere devotion) for the fpace of nine 
years; when fire fpringing from her, pervaded with rapid violence the whole 
range of mountains, in fo much, that men and animals were terrified, and 
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fled with the utmoft precipitation, De'vi, unwilling that her devotion 
fhould prove a caufe of diftrefs to the animal creation, recalled the facred 
flame, a'nd confined, it in the Sam) tree. She made the hollow of that tree 
her place of abode and dalliance; and hence flie is called SamT-Ra'ma', or 
fhe w'ho dalliei in the Sami tree. 

The fugitives returning, performed the Puja in adoration of her, with 
fongs in iier praife. The flame confined in the Sami tree ftill remains in 
it; and the Devatds z,rQ highly delighted with the fire, which is lighted 
from the Aram' .{pt cubic wood of that tree). The Arani is. the mother of 
fire and is produced from the Sami tfee. Fr^om that time,, tlfis facred tree 
gives an increafe of virtue, and beftows wealth and corn. In the month of 
AiwinaoT Cooar, the tenth of the firft fifteen days of the moon is kept holy, 
and Pujd is made to Sam jl^-Ra. ma. and to the tree; and thofe who 
perform it, obtain thc: objea- of their defires. This facred rite I have 
hitherto kept concealed from the world, fays Ma.ha'-de'va, but now I 
make it known, for the good of mankind j and whofoever performs it, will 
be vidorious over his enemies, for the fpace of one year. 

During thefe tranfadions Vi'sve'swar a-Mah a'-de'v a, or Ga's'i-p at i 
(that is to fay Maha -de'va, the lord of the world and fovereign of Cdsi or 
Benares) vifited the country of Purushotama, in XJtcola-defa or Orifaj, 
which he was furprized to find overfpread with long grafs, and without inhabi¬ 
tants. He refolved to deftroy the long grafs, and for this purpofe, afiuming tlie 
diminutive fiiape of a dove, with an angry countenance, commenced the 
performance of Papafyd his confort De'vi' alfo transformed herfelf iirto a 
bird of the fame fpecies; and from that time they were known to mankind, 
and worfliipped under the titles of Capo'te'swara and Capo'te'st, or 
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IswARA and Isi'in the fhape of a dove. They fet fire to the Cuj 7 jif or. long 
grafs, and the country became like Findra-^vatij (near Muttra)t and wais fooa, 
filled with inhabitants. The fpot where they performed theif iar 

called to this day Cafota-jVkali, or the place of the dove. It is. a.celebrated! 
place of worfliip, and, as I am informed, about five cofs from Jagamai'ban 


Almost the whole univerfe was likewife at this, time overfpread with, 
long grafs, and to deftroy it, Maha'-de'va, with his cohfort,- refolved to 
travel round the world. They according proceeded into which 

theyfounds thinly inhabited by a few Mlech'hasox impure tribca-j and the 
7 ’m)anasy who concealed their booty in the grafs which covered-the coun¬ 
try. 


MaHa'-de'v-a took companion on them, andconfidcring theirfufferingsin 
this inhofpitable country as a fort of I'apafyd, he refolved to bellow Mo-cjha, 
,or eternal blifs on them : for this purpofe he aflumed the charadler and 
.countenance jof Mp'cshe'swara or Iswara who bellows Mif^^jund 
.dire<fi:ed his confort Cap o'te'si', who is alfo called Maha'-bha'ga', to go 
to Vabni-ft’ hatti on the borders of Cujha-duipa ; there to make Tafafyd, in 
crder to deftroy the long grafs. Accordingly fhe vrtnt into Kabni^Ji’ ban •, 
and that jflbe might effed it without trouble to herfelf, fhe aflumed another 
form from which circumftancq fhe was named An a'ya'sa'. In this cha- 
radter fhe fcated herfelf on a beautiful hill, and there made Tapafya^ox mzxiy 
idays^ At lafl fire fprung from her devotion,; and its.prefiding poswer fland- 
.fing before her, flie dircded him to deftroy the Cujha ; when the hills were 
fbon. in. a blaze, and the Tavanas and other Mlech’has obtaining M6cjbdy 
.^3^wr^■ reunited to the fupreme being, without labour or e^d on their-part'; 
^afcis .fay, they were involved in the general conflagration and deftroyed* 
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When the grafs was confumed, Ana'ya'sa' ordered the clouds to ga^ 
ther, and pour their waters on the land, which was fbon overflowed. The 
waters then retired, and the four great tribes came into Cujha-du'ip, w'herc 
they foon formed a powerful nation, and became rich and happy. After the 
conflagration, all forts of metals and precious ftones were found throughout 
the country. The countenance of An'ay'asa'-de'vi is that of fire, and a 
mofl: divine form it is. 




The inhabitants foon after deviating from the paths of redtitude, became 
like the Mlecb has .* and the ITavanas re-entered Cujha-duip, plundering, and 
laying wafte the whole country. The four tribes applied to Ana'ya'sa', 
oflered praiies to her, and requejfted ihe would protect them againft the 
Tjvanas, and dwell among them. Maha'-bha'g a' aflented, and the fpot, 
which fhc chofh for her abode, is called Mahd-bhagd-fl'hdn,, ox the place of 
Maha'-bhA'ga'. 


In the mean time, Maha'-deVa was at M 6 cjha-ft’hdriy or Mdep^a, 
heftowing on all who came to worfhip there. It isa moft holy place, 

and there Maha-deva laid afide the countenance and fihapeof CAPO- 
tk'swara, and affumedthatofMoc'sHE'wARA. 


Among the firft votaries of Mah a'-de'va, who repaired to Mdcpa-Jl’hdity 
was Vi'r ase'na, the fon of Guhyaca.. He had been msking Tapafyd for 
a long time, in honor of Maha'-de'va, who at laft appeared to him, and 
made him king over St’hdvaras, ■ or the immoveable part of the creation;: 
hence he was called St’ha'vara-pati j and the hills, trees, plants and 
gralTes of every kind were ordered to obey him. His. native country was 
ne^r the feai and he began his reign with reprefiing the wicked, aridsib- 
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lifting on all his fubjedts walking in the paths of juftice and rectitude. In 
order to make his Ibvereignty acknowledged throughout the world, he put 
himfelf at the head of a numerous army j and direfting his courfe towards 
the north, he arrived at MScJha-fbdn, where he performed the Pujd in honor 
of Mo esHE swAr A, according to the rites preferibed in the lacred books. 
From Mocjhkfa, he advanced towards the Agni-pdrvatas , or fire mountains in 
Vahntft'hdn; but they refufed to meet him with prefents, and to pay tribute 
to him. Incenfed at their infolence, St’ha'var-pati refolved to deftroy 
them j the officers on the part of Sami -ra ma , the fovereig.- of Vahnt- 
afferabled all their troops, and met the army of St’h a'v ^ R-PATi; 
but, after a bloody confiid, they were put to flight. 

Sami'-ra'ma' amazed, enquired, who this new conqueror was j and foon 
refledted, that he could never have prevailed againft her, without a boon from 
Maha^-de^va, obtained by the means of what is called JJgra-T'api^Ui or a 
‘Tapojyu performed with fervor, earneftnefs of deflre and anger. She had a 
. conference with St’ha var-pati, and as he was, through his PapMjyut 
become a fon of Maha'-de'va, fhe told him, file confidered him in that 
light, and would allow him to command over all the hills, trees and plants 
in Vahni-JVban. The hills then humbled themfelves before Stha'var- 
PATi and paid tribute to him. 

The origin of Ninus is thus related in the fame facred books. One day, 
as Maha'-de'va was rambling over the earth, naked, and with a large club 
in his hand, he chanced to pafs near the poll, where feveral Mmis were per¬ 
forming their devotions. Maha'ceVa laughed at them, infulted them in 
themoft provoking and indecent terms, and left his expreffions fhouldnotbc 
forcible enough, he accompanied the whole with fignificant figns, and gef- 
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tlires. The offended curfcd him, and the Linga or PbaltUs inM to the 

ground. Ma’HA^-D'eVa% in thisftate of mutilation, travelled over the world, 
bewailing his misfortune. Hisconfort too, hearing of this accident, gave 
herfelf up to grief, and ran after him in a ftate of diftradlion, repeating 
mournful ibngs. This is what the Greek mythologies called, the wander¬ 
ings of Damater, and the lamentations of Bacchus. 

The world being thus deprived of its vivifying principle ; generation and 
vegetation were at a ftand; Gods and men were alarmed, but having difeover- 
ed the caufe of it, they all went in fearch of the facred Linga ; and at laft 
found it grown loan immenfe lize, and endowed with life and motion. 

Having worlhipped the facred pledge, they cut it, with hatchets, into 
one and thirty pieces, which Polypus like, foon became perfedl Lingas. 
The Devatas left one and twenty of them on earth ; carried nine into heaven, 
and removed one into the inferior regions, for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of the three worlds. One of thefc Lingas was eredted on the banks of the 
Cumud-'Vflti, or Euphrates, under the name of Ba'le’swara-Ling a, or the 
Linga of Iswara the infant, who feems to anfwer to the Jupiter Puer 
of the wdftern mythologifts : To fatisfy De vi, and reftoreall things to their 
former fituation, Maha'-deva was born again in the charadler of Ba'ee s- 
WARA, or Iswara infant, Ba'le'swara, who fofters, and preferves all, 
though a child, was of uncommon ftrength j be had a beautiful countenance;, 
his manners were moft engaging j and his only wilh, was to pleafe every body 
in which he fucceeded effedlually ; but his fubjedls waited with impatience, 
till he came to the age of maturity, that he might blefs them with an heir to- 
his virtues. Ba'le'swara, to pleafe them, threw off his childlike appear- 
ance, and fuddenly became a man, under the title of Li'le'swara, or 
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IswAR A, who gives pleafure and delight. He then began to reign over Gods 
and mpn, with the ftridteft adherence to juftice and equity : his fubjefts were 
happy, and the women beheld with extacy his noble and manly appearance. 
With the view of doing good to mankind, he put himfelf at the head of a 
powerful army, and conquered many diftant countries, dcflroying the wicked, 
and all opprelTors, he had the happinefs of his fubjedls, and of mankind in 
general, fo much at heart, that he entirely negledled every other purfuit. His 
indifference for the female fex alarmed his fubjc<fls j he endeavoured to pleafe 
them ; bnt his embraces were fruitlefs. This is termed AJchalanaxsx Sarim 
ferit i and the place where this happened was in confequence (denominated 
Afc'halanaji'ban. The Apfaras, or celeftial nymphs, tried in vain the effeeft 
of their charms. At laft Sami'-r a'ma' came to AJe'hdanaji'ban ; and retir¬ 
ing into a folitary place in its vicinity^ chanted her own metaniorphofes, and 
thofe of Lile'swara, who happening to pafs by, was fo delighted with the 
fweetnefs of her voice, that he went to her, and enquired who Ihe was. She 
related'to him. how they went - together into in tlie charafters of 

'the Capo''Teswa‘’r A, and .CaFo'te'si* : adding you appeared then as 
:Mo'c 8 he's w AR A , ahd.I became A N a' Y A s A j you are now' Li'l e'swa r a, and 
I am Sa'mi'ra.'ma\ but I (hall be foon Lixe'swari'. Li'le'swara, be¬ 
ing under the dnfluence' of Ma'ya , or worldly illufion, did not recolle< 3 : any 
of thefe tranfa( 5 fions } but rufpc(fl;ing that the perfbn, he was fpcaking to, 
might be a manifeftation of Pa'rvati', he thought it advifeable to marry 
her j and haying obtained her confsnt, he )f?ized her hand^, and led her to the 
performance of th*e nuptial ceremony, to the univerfal fapsfa(aion -of his 
fubjeefbs. Gods and men met to folemnizc this happy union and the celcf- 
tial nymphs, and heavenly quirifters graced it with their prefcncc. Thus 
Sami'-ra'ma' and Li'le'swara commenced their reign, to the general 
iktisfadlion of mankind, who were happy under their virtuous adminUlration. 
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From that period, the three worldsBegan to know and worihip Li'ebt's- 
WAR A, who after he had conquered the univerfe returned into Cujha-duitia. 
Li'le'swara, having married Sami'-ra'ma', lived conftantly with per; 
and followed her wherever the chofe to gen: in whatever purfuits and paftimes 
Ihc delighted, in thefc alone he took pleafure: thus they travelled over hills 
and though forefts to diftant countries j but at laft returned to Cujha-duip ; 
and SvAMi'^ra'm a' feeing a delightful grove, near the Hradanckdy (or deep wa¬ 
ter) with a fmall river of the fame name, expreffed a wifb, that he would fix 
vthe place of their refidenee in this beautiful fpot, there to fpend their days in 
: pleafure. 

T lia s place bccame.famous afterwards, under the name of Lila~Ji'hdn or the 
..place of delight. .The water of the Hradancitd it very limpid, and abounds 
with Camala or red Lotos, 

* m 

S.AMi'-ra'ma' Is obvioufly the SEMiRA^fis of the weftern mythologifts j 
whofe appellation is derived from the Sanjkrit Sami'-racme's!' or Tsi' 
(IJisJ dallying in the Sami,, or Fire tree. The title of Sami'-ra'me'si' is 
nol.to be found in the Purdnds; but it is more grammatical, than the otherj 
and it is abfdlutely neceffary to fuppofc the word Isi' or Esa' in compofi- 
tion, in order to make it intelligible. 

^ 0* • ' '' 

DioooRus Siculus informs us, that Gat 'Wit horn iX jifiakn: the 
Purdnis, that her firft appearance in Afc'balano-J^bdnt or the 

pliee, "4-hcrc LrlE'&A' or Njnus had AJc'balana, 


'?>DrtBoTiV<Sicvi«i Ltb. 3d C*p. ad. ' 
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The defeat ofSEMiRAMis, bySTAUROBATKs is recorded in the Pw^dnaty 
. withrfl:ill more extravagant circumftances > for Staurobateb is obvijafly 
St HA vARA-PATi OT St HA WARA-PATf, as it is mote generally pro- 
noanced. 




The places of worfhip mentioned in the above legends are MScJhtfa or 
hatif jife hald-J^han or AJi'halana-ji'hakf tVro places of the name of 
LUa^fi'bdn, or LUiJa-JfMn, Andydfd^divhJi'Mn and MabMd^d^^bdn, 



The Brdhmens in the weftern parts of India infift thzt Mlcfba-JIhan is 
the prefent town of Mecca. The word MdcJJja is always pronounced in the 
vulgar dialcds, either Moca, or Mucta; and the author of the Dabijlan fays 
its ancient name was Maca: we find it called Maco Raba by Ptolemw, or 
Moca the great, or illuftrious. Guv Pat in mentions a medal of Anto- 
NTN'tis 'Pios with this legend " MOK. lEP. AXT. ATTO/' which be very 
properly tranflates “ Mocl, facra, inviolabilh, fids uteris legibus. Moca 
the holy, the inviolable, and ufing her own laws." This in my hamhlc opi¬ 
nion, is applicable only to Meccai or MocJha^JVh&n, which tlio Purdnds 
deferibe as a mofi holy place. The Arabian authors unanimodfly doiifirm 
the truth of the above legend; and it is ridiculous to apply it to an obfeure, 
and infigntficaht place Arabia Petrea called alfo Mocen . It may b^ objeded, 
that it does not appear, thaft Mecca Was ever a Roman colonyI do not be¬ 
lieve rt ever was, but at the fame time it is poffible, that fome connedibn 
fbr^cdmmctcial purpofes might^ have exifted bctWCeh the rulers of Mecca 
and the Romans in Egypt. The learned-are not ignorant, that the! Romans 
boafted a little too much of their progrefs in Arabia-, and even medals were 
ftruck \vith rto other view, a^parently> hut to impofe on the multitude at 
Rome, It is unfortunate, that we do .not meet in the Pur anas, with the 
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nccelTai^ diita lb afcertairi, beyond doubt, the fituatlon of Moc/hefa. From 
the particulars contained in them> however, it appears to have been fitnated 
a great way to the wdflvi^ard, with refpedt to India, and not far from Egypt 
and Ethiopia, as has been fhewn in a former dUTertation on thefe countries, 
in the third volume of the jijiatick Refearches. 


It is declared in the Purdnds, that Capq'te'swara, and his Corifort 
Capq'’te^ 'I, in the fhape of two doves, remained there for fome tirne; and 
Arabian authors inform us, that in the time of Mohammed, there was in 
the temple-of Aferctf, a pigeon carved in wood, and another above this, to 
deftroy which, Mohammed lifted Ali upon his fhoulders. Thefe pigeoi^ 
were moft probably, placed there, in commemoration of the arrival pf Ma- 
ha'-de'va, and'DE'vi', in the lhape of two doves. • 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ .:o'’ 

The Worfliip of the dove feems to have been peculiar to lndf({% 

Syria, and Ajyria. We read of Semiram is beingfedby dovef^^the.defert., 
and of her vaniihing. at laft, from the fight of men in the lhape of a dovej 
and according.to the Rarands Cafo'te'si, or the doyc!.WAS b»^t a manifeftaT; 
tion of SAMrT-RA'MA'. • ^ ' ■ irJ 

The dove feems to have been in/ormet timesj the device of the AJJyriM, 
as the eagle was of Roman,, empire^ for we re^ in I^aias*. “ and the 
inhabitants of th^ edi?n[lry: fh^h-fayrin; that day, fuch.was our^:fp<^atiofl! 
•* behold, whither we yyanted to % from the iace j^.t^So^^oXei 

** but hoyr could we have efcaped.l^ f ‘ 4 : 

/; ■ ■ _ *' 3. f;/'.or 

I have adhered chiefly to the .tranllatlon of TREMBtLtus,- which 


* ItAiAt, Cap. XX in fine. 
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pears the taoft literal, and to be more expreffivc of the idea, which the pro¬ 
phet '-'hhed, to convey to the Jews, who wanted to. fly to JSgypt Ethiopia, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the AJfyriansi but were to be difappointed 
by the fall of thefe two empires. 

Aei. commentators have unanimoufly undcrfl:ood by iht Dove, 

and have tranflated the above palTage accordingly. Cap o't e s i , or the AJJyrian 
Dove, was alfo mentioned in a fong current in thefe countries and which 
feems to refer to fome misfortune, that had befallen the Ajjyrians. The 
56th Pfalm is direaed to be fung to the tune of that fong, which was 
known to every body; and for this purpofe the firft verfe, as ufual is inferted. 
** TtbeAove.of ilijiafit countries is now Jiruck dumb " 

■ The further infi^^ that the black pne in the wall of the Caaba, 

is iib other, than the or Phallus oi MAttA'-oi'rA ; and that, when 

the Caaba was rebuilt by (as they njirm it to have been,) it 

was placed in the wall out of contempt; but the new converted pilgrims, 
would not give up the worlhlp of black flones znd finiftrbus portents 
forced the nainifters of the new religion to connive at it, Arabian authors 
alfo'inform iis that fiones wfcre worfliipped all over Arabia, particularly at 
Mecca; and Al-shahrestani fa) fays, that the temple at Mecca was de¬ 
dicated to ZoHAL or Kyevun, who is the fame with Saturn. The 
author of the Ddbijan dttXSitt^ pofitively, that the Hejar al afwad, or the 
black was, the image of KyevUn. Though thefe accounts fomewhat 
differ from thofe in the yet they fliew, that this black pne was 

the objedl of an idolatrous worfliip from the mofl: remote times. 

f Sask’i Karm. 
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The Mi^uimAnsy irfr i^^brto palliate their idolatry towards it, have con¬ 
trived other legendB* Kyevon is the Chyun of Scripture, alfo called 
Rem PH AN, which is interpreted the God of Time. If fo, Chyun, or 
Kyevun, muft be Maha'-de'va, called alfo Maha'-c a'la, a denomina¬ 
tion of the fame import with Remphan: the Egyptians called Horus, the 
lord of time; and Horus is the fame with Hara, or Maha''-de‘'va. K 

The rcaion of this tradition is, that the Fabians^ who worfhipped the 
feven planets, feem to have confidered Saturn as the lord of time, on ac- 
co-int of tl>c length of its periodical revolution, and it appears from the 
Ikibijiatt, that fome ancient tribes in Ferfa had contrived a cycle of years 
confifting of the revolution of Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itfelf. 

Asc’hala-st’ha'n ox Afchalanafi'ban is Afcahn'y there ,Se- 

MIRAMIS was boruj^ according to Diooorus Siculus, or according to the 
therp fhe made hei; fjrfl; ajppegrance,^ 

MAHA^B^A'GA'-sT’xiA'N.is thc.^’M/i, or place of Sami'-ra'ma'^ in 
the characters of ^a^a-rha^ga^ or- the great and profpcrous goddefs,; 
tills implies alfa that fhe beftowed greatnefs and profperi^ on her votaries. 

.We cannot but fuppofe,. that the /’iii« .of Maha'-bha'ga' Is the an¬ 
cient town called now Me-nhigz zx^^ Menbig-: ^ called it 

JJierapolisy qi; ths holy city. It was a place of great antiquity, and there, 
was. a famous temple dedicated to the Syrian goddefs,, whofe ftatute of gold 
was placed in the center, between thofe qf Juei.TER and Juno. It .ha^ a 

_• See Differtation on Egypt, &c. in the third volume of the 4Jiatkk.Et/tmUu. 
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gokieA Dove on its head; hence fomefuppofed it was defigned for Semiramis* 
and it twice every year carried to the fca fide in proceflion. This ftatue 
was obvioufly that of the great goddefs or Maha-bha ga- 0E'vi''i 
whole hiftory is intimately connedled with that of the Dove in the wellern 
mytbologifts, as well as in the Purdndst 

An ancient author* thus relates her origin ** dicitur ct Eupbratis fluvio 
** GVVHti pifeis Columba adfedifie dies plurimos, et exclufilTe Deo)" benignant 
** ct mifericordem hominibus ad bonam vitam.” “ It is related that a Dove 
** hatched the egg of a filh, near the Euphrates, and that after many days 
** of incubation came forth the Goddefsr merciful and propitious to men, on 
** whom fhe beftows eternal blifs.” Others laid, that fiflies rolled an egg 
on the dry land, where it was hatched by a Dove-, after which appeared the 
Syrian goddefs. 

S.. 

Her origin is thus related in ihc .Purdnds; the Tavanas having for a 
long time vexed the inhabitants of Cujha^duip; they at laft applied for pro- 
tedion to M AH A'-EHA'GA'-DE'vr, who had already appeared in that coun¬ 
try in the chafaders of Sami-rama and Cafo'te'si or I'si', in the 
(hape of a Dove; they requefted alfo that Ihe would vouchfafe to refide 
amongft them. The merciful goddefs granted their requefi:; and the place 
where (he nude her abode, was called ih&Ji'hdn^ or place of Maha'- 
BHA'ga'. 


The Syrian name of Mabog is obvioufly derived from Maha'-bha'ga', 
littE cotitradion is not uncommon in the weftern dialisds derived from the 
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Sanjcritt znd. Hefychtus luiorms m, that the Greeks pronounced the Hindu 
word great, Mai. Mabogxz mentioned by Pliny, where we read 
Danville fhcws that it fhould be Mabog^ I conclude from 
ibme manufcript copies. This is alfo confirmed by its prefen t name which 
is to this day Manbig or Manbeg. We find it alfo called Bambukeh 
BambyceJ, and in Niebuhr’s travels it is called Bombddfche, I fuppofe for 
Bombdkfche or Mombigz: but this is equally corrupted from Ma’dbbdgA; in 
the fame .manner we fay Bombay for Momboy and what is called in India 
Bambu or Pambuy is called Mambu in Thibet, 


The temple of Mabog was frequented by all nations, and amongft them 
were pilgrims from Indioy according to Lucian, as cited by the authors of 
the ancient univerfal hiftory. 


Mabog or Hierapolis was called alfo Old Hinus or Niniveby according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Philostratus: and there is no mifiake 
in Diodorus Siculus and Ctesias, when they aflert, that there was a 
a town called Niniveb near the Euphrates. Scripture * alfo feems to place 
Niniveh thereabout, for it is faid that Rezen was between Ninrveh and Calacb, 
And the lituation of Rezen, called alfo Refaina by ailcicnt authors, and Razain 
by the moderns, is well known, as well as that of Calaeb on the Banks of 
the Lycus now the Zaby to the eafliward of the Tigris. Niniveb of courfe, 
muft have been to the weftward of thefe two places, and falls where the Old 
Ninus is pointed out by Ammianus Philostatus, &c. 


Two places of that name are mentioned in the Pur anas under the name 
of Lilqji'bdny the JIb&n or place of Li'le'sa or Ninus. There can be no 
doubt in my humble opinion, of their identity, for Sami'>ra'ma' is obvi- 
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oufly Semiramis: Ninus was the fon oFEelus, and according to the 
Li'le'sa fprung from Ba'le'swara or Balesaj for both de- 
nom:'nations, being pcrfedlly fynonimous, are indifferently ufed in the Paranas. 

Ninive on the Tigris feems to be the Jihan of Li'le'sa, where he laid 
afide the ffiape and countenance of Ba'le'sa, and afliimed that of Li'le^a, 
The other place of Li'le'sa, which Sami'-ra'ma", delighted, with the 
beauty of the fpot, chofe for the place of her refidence, is Hierapolts, called 
alfo Ninus or Niniveh: hence we find her ftatue in the temple of Maha'- 
BHA'ca'. It is faid to have been fituated near a deep pool, or fmall lake, 

. called from that circumftance Hradancita; and the pool near the temple of 
Hierapolis was deferibed to be two hundred fathoms deep. Sami'-ra-ma 
is reprefented in a moft amiable light in the Purdnds, as well as her confort 
Li''le''swAra or Li'le'sa. 

Stephanos of Byzantium fays, that Ninus lived at a place called Telan^, 
previous to his building Ninive/j, but this place I believe is not mentioned 
by any other author. 

Ninus is with good' reafon fuppofed to be the Assur of feriptufe, who 
hu^t Ninive; and Assur is obvioufly the I'swaRa of the Purdnas ' with 
the title of Li'le'swara, LTle-sa, or Ninus. The word Tswara, 
though generally applied to deities, is alfo given' in the ' Purdnds to Kings; 
it fignifies Lord and Sovereign. 

r*- * p 

With refped: to the monftrous origin of Ba'le'sa, and the thirty-one 
P/jai/i; my Pandit, who is an aftronomer, fufpeds it to be an attempt to 
reconcile the courfc of the moon to that of the funi ljy dividing the fynodical 
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revolution into thirty-one parts, which may reprefent alfo three hundred and 
ten years. As this corred:ion is now difuled, he could give me no further 
information concerning it*. To the event related is aferibed the origin of the 
Lingc or Phallus^ and of its worfhip: it is faid to have happened on the ba^nks 
of the Cumud-vati or EuphrateSy and the firft Phallus under the name of 
Eal'efwara-Lingay was erefted on its banks. This is confirmed by Diodorus 
Siculus, who fays, that Semiramis brought un ObeliJIi from the mountains 
of Armenky and erected it in the moft confpicuous part of Babylon, It was 
150 feet high, and is reckoned, by the fame author, as one of the feven 
wonders of the world (a). The ’Jews in their Talmud allude to fomething 
of this kind i fpeaking of the different forts of earths, of which the body of 
Adam was formed, they fay that the earth which compofed his generative 
parts, was brought from Babylonia, 


The next place of worfhip is the fi’hdn of Ana ya sa -deVi^ ; this is 
obvioufly the I'^ov TYfi Avwas (Heiron tes Anaias ^of Strabo, or the temple of the 
goddefs Anaia or Anaias, with its burning fpringof Naphtha. They 
are upon a hillock called Corcura by the ancients, and now known by the 
name of Corcoory it is near Kerkooky and to the eaftward of the Tigris, to 
this day it is vifited by pilgrims from Indky and I have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to meet with four or five, who had paid their devotions at this 
holy place. I confultcd them feparately, and their accounts were as fatisfac- 
tory as could be expeded. They call it Juald-muc biy or the flaming mouth. 


This conflagration is minutely deferibed by Diodorus Sioulus (b), 
who fays that in former times a monfter called Algid A, who vomited flames. 



(t), DtoB. Sic. lib. 3. cap. 4. (h). Diod. Sic. lib. 4, cap. 5, 
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appeared in Phrygia j hence fpreading along mount Taurus, the conflagra¬ 
tion burnt down all the woods, as far as India, then with a retrograde courfe 
fwept the forefts of mount Liban, and extended as far as Egypt and Africa : 
atiafl; a flop was put to it by Minerva. 


The remembered well this conflagration, and the flood which 

followed it i but as they could not conceive, that it could originate from a 
benevolent Goddefs, they transformed her into a monfter called Axei£)A. 
Alcida however is an old Greek word, imploying ilrength and pv^Si*e^, and is 
therefore fynonimous with Sded or Sabld-dhil, the principal form of Sam r- 
RA'MA^ and other manifeftations of the female power of nature. 

Indeed the names and titles of moft of the Babylonian dtitxcs are pure 
Sonferit ; and many of them are worfhipped to this day in India, or at Icafl: 
their legends are to be found in the Purdnas^ 


Thus Semiramis is derived from Sami'-ra'me'sP or Sami-'ra'ma', 
and Sami'-ra'ma'-de'vi'. 


Militta IcomMilttia^Devi, becaufe (he brings people together ), 


Shack a or Sacais from the Sanferit pronounced Sded in. 

the vulgar dialedls; it implies ftrength and power. 

Slamba or Salambo is from Sarwdmbd, often pronounced Salwamba g 
it fignifics the mother of all: and flic is the Magna Mater of the weftern 
mythologifts. 
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Dfi'vi' is called alfo A'ntargati at Antargatd, becaufe;fhc refides within the 
body, or in the heart, and thereby gives ftrcngth and courage. This is the God- 
defs of Vidlory in India, and they have no other; it is declared in the Purdnas, 
that flic was called A'ntrast'hi (a title of the fame import vvith the former; 
in the forefls of Vijhala-van on the banks of the river Tamafa in Chdndra- 
duip: from Antraji'hi the old Britons, or rather the Romans, made Andrade, 

Babylonian Goddefs was called alfo the ^een of Heaven ; and to this 
day a fiasai of De'vt'; with the title of Sverga-rddni-dev), or De'vi’, ^een 
«f Heaveniih worfliipped in India, 

Khea is from Hriyd^dbvi, or the bafliful or modefl: Goddefs. 

RakIi is from Rdcifwara a name of Lun us, from one of his favourite 
wives called Raca : itlignifies alfo the full orb of the Moon. 

Nabo or Nebo is Tswara with the title of Nava or Naba,. the celeflial. 

Nargal is from Anargalefeoara, that is, he who is independant. 

Adram-melech 1% hom Adbarm-efivaraifov Tswara, and MELECHia 
in the Chaldcean language, are fynonimous. 

Ad'harme'swara is thus called, becaufe he puniflies thofe, who deviate 
from the paths of juftice and reditude. 

Anam-melech is from Anam-efwara, or Tswara, who though above 
all, behaves to all with meeknefs and affability. 


qT INDIA , 
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Nimrod is from Nima-Rudfa, becaufe Rddra or Maha*-de'va gave 
him half of his own ftrength. 



Vahni-st’ha’n called alfb Agnuji'hdn, is faid in fome Pur anas to be In 
Cujha-duip, and in others to be on the borders of it. It . includes all the 
mountainous country, from. Phrygia to Herat. Vabni-Ji'bdn ^xA Agnijl han 
are denominations of the fame import, and fignify the country or feat of fire, 
from the numerous Volcanoes and burning fprings, which are to be found all 
along this extenfive range of mountains. The prefent Azar-Ba'ijan is part 
of it, and may be called Vahni-Jl'hdn proper. Azar, in the old Perfiant fig- 
nifies fire, and Bdijdn a mine or fpring. This information was given to me 
by Mr. Duncan, Refident of Benares.. who-W'as.fo kind as to confult on this 
fubjedl with Mehdi-Ah-Kh a'n, one of the Aumils of the Zemindary of Be¬ 
nares. He is a native of Khorajfan.zsxd well acquainted with the antiquities of 
his own country, and oilran in general. According to him the principal Bd'ijdn, 
or fpring of fire, is at a place called Baut-Cubeh (a) in Azar-Baydn. Vabni- 
Ji'hdn is called alfo Vabni-vydpta. from the immenfe quantity of fire colleded 
in that country. There are many places of worlhip remaining throughout 
/raw, ftill reforted tor by devout pilgrims. The principal are and the 
Pyraum near Herat. Hingldz or Anclooje near the fea, and about eighty 
miles from the mouth of the Indus : it is now deferted j but there remain 
twenty-four temples of Bhava'ni. This place however is feldom vifited 
on account of the difficulties attending the jcurney to it. 


Ganga'-wa'z Congo on the Perftan Gulph •, another place of pil¬ 
grimage, where are many caves with fprings in the mountains. 


(a] . It M vulgarly, called Baku. 
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Hmjf han of Calydna-Raya and Govinda-Raya, two incarnations of Vish¬ 
nu, is in the centre of on the banks of the and there are 

two ftatues carefully concealed from the fight of the Mujfulmans. 

Ana ya sa -de vi'-st’ha'n has been already mentioned, and the great 
Juald-muc'h'i is the defignation of the fprings of l^apbtha near Baku. 

There is allb another Hindu place of worfhip at Babarein (El Katif), and 
another at i/lrachan where the few Hindus^ who live there, worfhip the Fol^ 
gat under the name of S{trya~mudhi~Ganga y the legends relating to this fa¬ 
mous river are to be found in the Purandst and confirm the information of the 
pilgrims, who have vifited thefc holy places. There are flill many Hindus 
difperfed through that immenfe country; they are unknown to the MuJfuU 
mans, and they pafs for Guebris, as they call them here, or Parfs, There is 
now at Benares a Brahmen of the name of DeVi'-da's, who is a native of 
Mkfcbedy he was introduced lately to my acquaintance by Mr. Duncan, 
and he informed me, that it was fuppofed, there were about 2000 families of 
Hindus in Khorajfan ; that they called themfelves Hindi ; and are known to 
the Mujfulmans of the country, under that appellation. 

This, in my opinion, accounts for the whole country to the fouth of the 
Cafpianicz, from Khorajfan and Arrokhage, as far as the Black Sea, being-cal¬ 
led India by the ancients, and its inhabitants in various places Sindi: It is 
implicitly confirmed by the Purands, in which it is fai(f that the Surya-. 
muc'bi-Gdngd or Volga, falls into the Sea of Sind. The Hindus near 
Baku and at- Aflrachan call it the new fea, becaufe they fay it did not exift 
formerly. They have legends about it, which however, my learned friend 
VIDH ya'-n a'th could not find in the Purdnds. ' v, 
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According to the pilgrims I have confulted, there are about twenty or' 
thirty families of Hindus at Balk^ and Eusebius informs us, that there were 
Hindus in Bactrian A, in his time. There are as many families at Gdnm 
or Congo j about one hundred at Bujfora ; and a few at Baharein : 
Thefe informed Burdnd^puriz. ToyU and famous traveller, called alfo Urd^hwam 
bdhu becaufe he always keeps his hands elevated above his head, that formerly 
they correfponded and traded with other Hindus on the banks of the river 
Jsildt in the country of Mifr and that they had once a houfe cr factory at 
Cairo but that on account of the oppreflion of the Turks and the roving 
Jrabsy there had been no intercourfe between them for fcveral generations. 
There are no Hindus at Andyafddevi or Corcoor, but they compute a large 
number in the vicinity of Baku and Derbend* The Shr^s at SdmdAht are 
Banyans or Hindus according to the Diitioi^ary of Commerce, and of Trevouxt 
as cited in the French Encyclopedy (a). 

The Cubdnis, who live near D^rbend, are Hindus, as my friend Purana- 
puRi was told, at Baku and Afirachan, in his way to Mofcoitsi and their 
Brahmens are faid to be very learned ; but as he very properly obferved, this 
ought to be underftood relatively on a comparifon with the other Hindus in 
Berjia who are extremely ignorant. 

His relation is in a great meafure confirmed bySTRAHLENBERG, who 
calls them Cuba, and Cubatzin, and fays that they live near Derbend and are a 
diftindl people, fuppofed to be Jew, and to fpeak ftill the Hebrew language. 

The Sanferit chanuaers might eafily he miftaken for the black Hebrew 

(a) ad rocem Cbtraji, 



3^4; A DisSERtATioM ON Semiramis, 

letters by fuperficial obfervers or perfons little converfant in fubjeds of this 
nature. 

T HZ Aram, figuratively called the daughter of the Sami' tree, and 
mother of fire, is a cubic piece of wood about five inches in diameter, with a 
fmall hole in the upper part. A ftick of the fame fort of wood is placed'in 
this cavity, and put in motion by a firing held by two men, or fixed to a bow. 
The fridion foon produces fire, which is ufed for all religious purpofes, and 
alfo for drefiing food. Every Bra&menought to have an Aram; and when 

they'cannot procure one from the Sami' tree which is rather fcarcc in this 

part of Imi/a, they make it with the wood of the Afvatfha or Pippala tree. 
This is alfo a facred tree and they difiinguifii two fpecies of it, Xht Pippala 
called in the vulgar dialeds Pipal and the Chalat-Palajha. The leaves of this 
lafi are larger, but the fruit is fmaller and not fo numerous as in the former 
fpecies. It is called Chalat-pala/ha from the tremulous motion of its leaves : 
it is very common in the hills, and the vulgar name for it is Popala, from 

which I fuppofe is derived the Latin word Populus ; for it is certainly the 
trembling Poplar or AJpen tree. 

The fefiival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth day of the Lunar 
month of Afwina, which this year coincided with the fourth of Oaober, On 
this day lamps are lighted in the evening tinder the Sami tree j offerings are 
made of rice and flowers, and fometimes firong liquors ; the votaries fmg 
the praife of SamT-ra'ma'-de'vi' and the Sami tree, and having worfhip. 
ped them, carry away fome of the leaves of the tree, and earth from the roots, 
which they keep carefully in their houfes, till the return of the fefiival of Se- 
MI RAM 1 s in the enfuing year. 
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ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS.] ~ 

By Lieut. R, H, Colebrooke. 

^ t 

T he y^nilaman-iRands are fituated on the eaftern fide of the bay of 
Bengal*, extending from north latitude lo^ 32'to 13" 40', Their 
longitude is from 92° 6' to 93° 59' eaft of Greentoicb. The great Anda¬ 
man, or that portion of the land, hitherto fo called, is about one hundred 
and forty Bnti/h miles in length, but not more tlmn twenty in the broadeft 
part. Its ooafts arc indented by fcveral deep bays, affording ej^cellent 
harbours, and it is interfedlcd by many vaft inlets and creeks, one of which- 
has been found to run quite through, and is navigable for fmall veffels. The 
little Andaman is the moft foutherly of the two, and lies within thirty 


• It is perhaps a wonder, thatillands fo extenCve, and lying in the track of fo many (hips, (hould have 
beetv, till of late years, fo little known ; that while the countries by which they are almoft encircled, have 
been encreaftng in population and Wealth, having'been from time immetnoria], in a flatelofyple'tible 
civilization; thefe iflands Ihould bare remained in a liate'of nature, and their inhabitants.plunged iixthe 
giofTeft ignorance and barbarity. 

The wild appearance of the country, and the untcadable and ^erocioas difpolition of the itstivesr thav* 
been the caufcs, probably, whTclfhave deterred navigators'from frequenting them, and they have juftly 
drc ded a (hipwreck at the more than the danger of foundering in the Qceanr'‘fw''*klTOtrgh'h 

is highly probable, that in the courfe of time, many velTels hare been wrecked upon their coafts.j. an in- 
ftance does not occur of any efthe crews being fared, or of a fingle oerfon returning to give any accouaC 
of fuch a dira'lle'r. 
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leagues of the ifland CaTnicobar. Its length is twenty-eight miles, by 
feventern in breadth, being more compaft, but does not afford any harbour, 
nlthough tolerable anchorage is found near its fhorcs. The former is fur- 
rounded by a great number of fmaller illands. 


The fhores of the main ifland, and indeed of all the reft, are in fome 
parts rocky, and in a few places arc lined with a fmooth, and fandy beach, 
where boats may cafily land. The interior fliores of the bays and creeks, 
arc almoft invariably lined with mangroves, prickly fern, and a fpecies of 
wild rattan ; while the inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of creepers, parafite plants, and underwood; 
which form altogether, a vaft and almoft impervious forrefl, fpreading over 
the whole country. The fmaller iflands are equally covered with wood; 
they moftly contain hills of a moderate height, but the main ifland is diftin- 
guifhed by a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its fhape the faddlc 
peak; it is vifible in clear weatheri at the diftance of twenty-five leagues, 
being nearly two thoufand four hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
There are no rivers of any fize upon thefe iflands, but a number of fmall 
rills pour down from the mountains, affording good water, and exhibit¬ 
ing in their defeent over the rocks a variety of little cafcadcs, which are 
ovcrfliaded by the fuperincumbent woods. 


The foil is various in different parts of thefe iflands*; confifting of black 
rich mould, white and dark coloured clays, light fandy foil, clay mixed 
with pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth, but the black mould 


* I AM indebted to Major Kvd and Captain Archibald Blair, for many of the fuhfequent remarks, 
The latter was employed by government in forveying ibefe iflands, and has the credit of having farniflied 
the firft conipleat and correft Chart of the And4i«aa$. 
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is moft common. Some white cliffs are met with along the fliores, which 
appear to have been originally clay, with a mixture of fand, hardened by 
time into the confiftence of ftone; but might be cut, and would probably 
anfwer for building. Near the fouthcrn extremity of the great ifland, 
where it is mountaneous and rocky, fome indications of minerals have 
appeared, particularly of tin. There is alfo a kind of free ftone, contain¬ 
ing a yellow fliining fpar, refembling gold duff. Some of the hills bor¬ 
dering the coaffs, exhibit blue fliiffous ffrata at their bafes, with the Brefcia 
or pudding ffonc; and fome fpecimens of red ochre have been found, not 
unlike cinnabar. 



The exlenlive forreffs, with which thefe iflands are overrun, produce a 
variety of trees fit for building, and many other purpofes. The moll com¬ 
mon are the poon, dammer, and oil trees; red wood, ebony, cotton tree, 
and huidaum or almond tree j foundry, chingry and bindy. Alexandrian 
laurel, poplar, and a tree rcfembling the fattin wood; bamboos, and plaas, 
with which the natives make their bows. Cutch aOfording the extract 
called Terra Japonica. The Melori, or 'Nicobar bread-fruit; aloes, 
ground rattans, and a variety of fhrubs. A few fruit trees have been 
found in a wild ftate, but it is remarkable, that coco nuts, fo common in 
other tropical countries, are here almoft unknown. Many of the trees 
afford timbers and plariks, fit for the conftruflion of (hips, and others might 
anfwer for mafts. A tree grows here to an enormous fize, one having 
been found to meafure thirty feet in circumference, producing a very rich 
dye, that might be of ufe in manufa(ffures. 

The only quadrupeds yet difeovered in thefe iflands, are wild hogs, 
monkeys and rats. Guanas, and various reptiles abound; among the 
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latter ia the green fnake, very vcnoin-^jus j centipedes, of ten loc'aos lorjg^ 
and fcotptpnsi 

A- VARIETY pf birds are feen in the woo.ds; the ipplj Gqmnion are pi¬ 
geons, crows, parrpqucts, king fifliers, curlew^, fifh hawks and pvvl?, 
A fpecies of humming whpte notes are not unlike the cuchqp, js fre¬ 
quently heard jn the night. 

TqE principal caverns, and recefles, compofing part of the eoaft, give 
ftielter to tne birds that build the edible nells ; an article of cpmmprce in 
the China market, where they are fold at a very high price. It has been 
thought, that thefe nefts are formed from a glutinous matter, exuding frona 
the fides of the cayerns, where thefe birds, during nidifica:tion refort. It is, 
not known whether they enjigratc, but the period of their incubation takes, 
place in December, fprili.nues till May. Not more than two white fpot- 
Ipfs eggs, have been fpbnd in their nefts, Imt they have been further fiip- 
pofpd to h^eed inpnthly, . , 

The harbpurf and inlets from the fea, are plentifully ftocked with a ya,- 
rietj of fifli; fuch as mullets, Ibles, pomfret^ rock fifh, fk5ite, gurn^rd^,. 
fardinajs, roebaUs, grobers, feer fifh, old 

vyiyes^ X^flow taiis, fn^^ars, devil fiftr, cat fiflji, prawns, fhrimps,. 
Cray fi{h, and^any qtbers.^ A fpecips refenibling the \yhale, artd,fh 3 tks 
qf an enormous fize are met vyith. A y^iety pf fliell fiih are found o^at 
the reefs, and in fome places oyfters of an excellent quality. Of tl^e tpa- 
ny madrapores, coralines, zoophites, and fliells, none have yet been di£- 
coyere^ hut fuch a^ are foi^nd. elfctyherc, , 
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The Andaman iflands arc inhabited by a race of men, the lead civiiized 
perhaps in the Avorld; being nearer to a Hate, of nature, than any pedple we 
read of. Their colour is of the darkeft hue, their ftature in g;en,cral ftnall, 
and their afpeft uncouth. Their limbs are ill-forpied and fknder, their 
bellies prominent, and like the Africans they have woolly heads*, thick 
lips, and flat nofes. They go quite naked, the women, wearing only at 
times, a kind of taffel, or fringe round the middle > which is intended 
merely for ornament, as they do not betray any figns of bajfhfuUiefs, wbeu 
feen without it. The men are cunning, crafty,, and revengeful; and fre¬ 


quently exprefs their averfion to ftrangers, in a: loud and threatening tope of 
voice, exhibiting various figns of defiance, and .exprelfing their contempt by- 


• In thii refpeft, they differ from all th ■ various tribes, inhitiiting the continent of AJa„ oriia jflandi. 
A flory is fomewhere told, of a (hip full of African flaves, of both fexes, having been cart away at the An¬ 
damans ; and that hatting put to dea h their mafttrs and tbeiftrip'a crew,, they fptead themfelvoiover, and 
peopled the country. This ftory does not appear to have been wtl| authenticated, nor have I ever mn 
with the particular author who relates it. They have been afferted by fouie to be cannibals; and'by 
cibers (prVe Captaip HAaULTOrs’s Voyage, and the Geographhial pifat^awsj.to be a hataifefs arid 
inoffenfive peopje, living chiefly pn rice and vegetables. That they, are cannibals haa never Ijeen fuller 
proved, although from their crupl and fangainary difpofiiron, great voraettr, and- cunaipg modri of lyitfg 
inambolh, th«:e is reafon to fafpeft that in attacking ftrangata, they ace.frequpmly impelled by husger; 
as they invariably put to death, the unfortunate viflims, who fall into their hands. No psfitive inllance, 
however, has been known, of! their eating the lUlK of tbeir enemiea; although the bodies of feme whom 
they have killed, have been found mangled and torn. It would be dlffeult to account for their unremit- 
ling holUlity to ftrangers, without afcribing this as the esufe ; unlefs the ftory of their origip, as abovernen- 
lioned, fhovtld be true; in which c^ptbey might probabjy retain a.uradivon of having once beenm a ftate 
of flayery. This in fome degree would account for the rancour and enmity they (hew, and ;hey would 
naturally wage perpetual war, with thofa whom they might fufpeft, vnere ojme to invade- their courir.y, or 
Onllave them again. ' ’ 

It would appear that thefe iflands were known to the ancients (fee Major Renmell’s Memojr, intro- 
duftion Page xxxix). They are mentioned, I believe, by Mr-neoPoto; and' iri the ancient ac¬ 
counts of India and Cbina^ by two Mabmed/tn travellers,, wljo went- to thofe parts in the ninth’ century, 
tranllated from the Arabic by Eusebios Ren au dot may be feen the following corious account. “ Beyond 
thefe two Iflands (IVe/yia/or, probably N.iviars\ lies the, fea. of Andaman the people on.this.'Coaft 
** eat huihan flelh quits raw ; their complexion is black, their hair frizled ; their, countenauce and eyes 
" filghtful; their feet are very large and almoft a cubit in length, and they go quite naked.- They 
have no embarkations; if they had, they would devour all the paffsngeis they could lay hands on, Sjc." 
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the moft indecent geftures. At other times they appear quiet and docile, 
with the moll: infidioiis intent. They will affedt to enter into a friendly confe¬ 
rence, when after receiving with a fhow of humility, whatever articles may 
be prefented to them, they fet up a Ihout and difeharge their arrows at the 
donors. On the appearance of a veffel or boat, they 'frequently lie in 
ambulh among the trees, and fend one of their gang, who is generally the 
oldcft among them to the water’s edge, to endeavour by friendly figns to 
allure the Grangers on Ihore. Should the crew venture to land without 
arms, they inllantly rufli out from their lurking places, and attack them. 
In thefe Ikirmilhes they difplay much refolution, and will fometimes 
plunge into Hie water to feize the boat; and they have been known even, 
to difeharge their arrows, while in the adl of fwimming. Their mode of 
life is degrading to human nature, and like the brutes, their whole time is 
fpent in fearch of food. They have yet made no attempts to cultivate their 
lands, but live entirely upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the morn¬ 
ing they rub their Ikins with mud, or wallow in it like buffaloes, to pre¬ 
vent the annoyance of infedls, and daub their woolly heads with red ochre, 
or cinnabar. Thus attired, they walk forth to their different occupations. 
The women bear the greateft part of the drudgery in collefling food, re¬ 
pairing to the reefs at the receis of the tide, to pick up fhell fidi; while 
the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the water to Ihoot fifti 
with their bows and arrows. They are very dexterous at this extraordi¬ 
nary mode of fifhing, which they pradifej alfo at night, by the light of 
a torch. In their excurfions through the woods, a wild hog, fometimes, 
rewards their toil, and affords them a more ample repaff. They broil their 
meat, or fifh, over a kind of a grid, made of bamboos ; but ufe no fait, 
or any other fcafoning. 
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The yfi7£/flrw(7««^rjr,dirplay at times, mnch colloqaiai v ivacity, and are fond 
of linginganJ danchigi in which amufements, tlie women equally partici¬ 
pate. U heir language is rather imooth than gutteral, and their melodies 
are in the nature of recitative and chorus, not unpleafing. In dancing, 
they xn^y be faid to have improved on the flrange republican dance, affert- 
cd by Voltaire to have been exhibited in England, “ Ou dan^ant a la 
** ronde, cbacun denne ides coups de pieds a fon •voifin, et en recoit autant. The 
Andamaners lihewile dance in a ring, each alternately kicking and flapping 
his own breech, ad libitum. Their falutation is performed by lifting up a 
leg, and fm.acking with .their hand the low.er part of the thigh. 


Their dwellings are themoft wretched hovels imaginable. An Andaman 
hut may be confidcred the rudeft, and moft imperfea attempt of the human 
race, to procure fliclter from the weather, and anfwers to the idea given 
by Vitruvius, of the buildings creacd by the earlieft inliabitants of the 
earth. Three or four flicks arc planted in the ground, and faftened toge¬ 
ther at the top, in the form of a cone, over whi|ch, a kind of thatch is 
formed with .the branches, and leaves of trees. An opening is left on 
one fide, juft large enough to creep into, and the ground beneath is 
flrewed with dried leaves, upon which they lie. In thefe huts, arc fre¬ 
quently found the fcuUs of wild hogs, lufpended to the roofs. 


Their canoes, are hollowed out of the trunks of trees, by means of 
fire, and inftrumens of ftone, having n i iron in ufe amongft them, except 
fuch utenlils, as they have procured from the Europeans and failors, who 
have lately vifited thele.iflands j or from the wrecks of velTels, formerly 
ftranded on their coafts. They ufe alfj rafts, made of bamboos, to tranf- 
port thcmfelves acrofs their harbours, or from one ifland to another. 
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Thteir^nns Fia^e ali'Cady h<^n mentioned in part, I need only add that their 
bows arc retnarkabljr long, and of an uncommon form j their arrows are 
headed with fifh bon^S, Or the fulkg of wild hogS'j fomeiimes merely with 
a (harp bit of wood, hardened, in the fire, but thefe are fufiiciently deftruc-» 
five. They- ufe alfo a kind of ihield, and one or two other weapons have 
been feen amongft them. Of their implements for fi’ihing, and other pur-* 
pofes, little can be fuid. Hand-nets of different fizes are ufed in catching 
the fmall fry, and a kind of wicker baficet which they carry on their backs, 
ftrves to dfpofit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A few fpeci- 
mens of pottery ware, have been feen in thtfc iflands. 


The cHmate of the Andaman iflands, is rather milder than in Bengal, 
The prevailing w inds are the feuth weft and north eaft monfoohs, the for¬ 
mer commencing in May, and bringing in the rains ; which continue to 
fall with equal, if not greater violence till November. At this time the 
north eafl winds begin to blow, accompanied likewife by fhovvers, but giv¬ 
ing place to fair and pleafant weather during the reft of the year. Thefe 
winds vary but little, and are interrupted only at times, by the land and 
fea breezes. The tides are regirlar, the floods’fetfting in' from the weft, and ri- 
fing eight feet at the fprings, with little variation in different parts. On the 
north eafl coaft it is high water, at the full and change of the moon at 
8° 33'. The variation of the needle is 2° 30' eaftcriy. 


Sfechnen of the Andaman Language. 


Andaman or ) 

V Mmcopie, 
native Country, > 

Ant, - - - Ahooda, 


Ant, white in it’s ) 

> Doughay, 
winged Irate, ) 

Arrow’ - - Buttohie, 
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Arm, 

Bat, * 

Pilie. 

Vilvila, 

Crow, - • 

To cut, » 

Nohayj. 

Hojeeha, 

Bamfc^p, 

Otallie:, 

l5o^ , — 

■Tang, 

Bangle, 

Alai, 

To drink, - 

Mecngohe^. 

Bafkiet, •' 

Tetcgay, 

Earth, -i. 

Tototygnatigefe, 

Blitck, • 

Cheegheooga, 

Ear, 

Quaka, 

Blood, 

Cochengohee, 

To cat. 

* IrigeHioliah, 

Bead, 

Tahce, 

Elbow,- ^ 

Mobalajabay, 

To Beat, — 

Ingo 'taheya. 

Eye, - 

Jabay. 

Belly, » 

•• Napoy, 


*» 

To bind,. 

/ Totoba oto^ go« 

Finger, ^ - 

Momay, 


C ley toba,. 

Fire, » 

i^Iona; 

Bird, 

Lohay, 

^ Filh, 

Nabohee, 

To bite, 1 - 

Moepaka, 

Fifh-hook, 

Atabca, c 


- Loccay, 

, Flcfh, 

Woohee, 

Boar, M» 

Stobee, 

Foot, «, • 

*“ Gook-ee, 

Boxv, *• . ^ 

•» Tongic, , 

Friend,- • 

Padoo, 

Eow-lJising* » 

•. Gectahie* 

Frog, - 

Etolay, 

Bread:, ■ >« 

Cah, 


• • ■*. 

«* * V ' 

Bone^..' >■ w 

-Gcetongay*, 

Goat, 4# ' 

Kokee, 


** . X 

To go, ' 

"Oofleema, 

Char(;aal, w 

Weh&, 

Grafs, <« . M 

Tohobte. 

Chiii^ • .#' ; i,. 

Fitang, / I - 

\ 


Cold, . ’.4t (N» 

Cbomat; - 

Hair, ,1- < OtttJfr, 

Coco-nijt^. i*. 
CottOB-cioA* 

Bollatec^, 

’ Hand, 1 

”Gonte^rMdfiie 

fangayce;- - ■ 

iTCdcif m ^ 

Tabay, 

To tfiJgh,' 

Ingotabcy, ' 

’Honeyi'^ 1 * 

.Loricay^ 
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Hot, - - p 

Hooloo, 

Palm, • 

DoTai, 

Houfc» - - . - 

£eaday, 

Paper, - 

Pangpoy, 

Jack Fruit,. 

Abay, 

Pike, 

To pinch 

Woobalay, 
Ingee genecha^ 

JacHall, - 

Omay, 

Plantain tre^ 

Cholellee-, 

Iron, or any Metal,, 

Dobie. 

Pot, - • 

Bootchoohie^ 

Kifs, ^ , 

Itolie, 

To pull, - - 

f Totobati 

C hooa. 

Knee, •• 

lugolay. 

Rain,. »■ 

Oye, 

To laugh, - 

Onkeomai, 

Red, " 

Gheallop,, 

Leaf of a trecs 

Tongolie^ 

Road, 

Echollce, 

Legs 

Chigie. 

To run. 

Gohabela, 

Man, - • 

Camolan, 

To fcratch, • 

Inkahey. ahaj,. 

Moon, 

Table, 

Seed, •* « 

Keeton gay» 

Mufequeto*, 

Hohenangee, 

Sheep,* » 

Necna, 

Mouth, ~ 

Morna. 

Smoke, 

Boleenee, 



To ling, • 

- Gokobayi 

Nail, i 

Mobejedanga, 

; To fit down, - 

GongtoheS) 

Neck, 

Tchie, 

Shadow^, - - 

Tangtohee» 

Net, - - 

Botolec, 

To fleep, - 

Comoha, 

i 

V 

McUce. . 

To fnecze». . » 

Oh-cheks^ 



To fpit, • 

Inkaboangy^ 

Paddle or Oar„ *■ 

Mtcal, , 

To fwinj^ - 

- Quaah, 

Pain," - 

Alooda, 

‘ To fwallowj. 

Beeb&y>. 


* It my appear forprifing that the^ fhonld have names for aniinalt that lue notfoi^d in th^ 
This circamfUncc may ten^ to confirm the fiory of their origin. * 
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Sky, - - 

« Madamo, 

Star, 

. Chelobay, 

Stone, 

• Woolay, 

Sun, - - 

. /^hay. 

To take up, 

- Catoha, 

Thigh, 

- Poye, 

Teeth, «• 

- Mahoy, 

Tongue, 

- Talie, 
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Thunder and light- r 

MaufajT'Mac* 

ning, t 

1 c* 

cc 

To vraflh, - 

Inga doha. 

Wafp, - - - 

Bohomakee, 

To walk, « 

Boony-jaoa, 

Water, - , « 

Migway, 

To weep, - - - 

Oana-wannah, 

Wind, 

Tomjamay, 

Wood, • 

Tanghce. 
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On Barren Island and its VoLCAHoi 
By Lieut, R, H. C^lebroore; 

A bout fifteen leagues to the caftward of the Andaman iflands, lies ah 
ifland which navigators, from its appearance have juftly called Barren, 
On the 12th oi May 1787, Captain Kyd and myfelf, being on board the 
^rial Snow, on a voyage to Pulo Penang, Barren ifland in fight, bearing 
SSW feven leagues diftant, faw a column of fmoke, afeending from its fum- 
mit, and by the help of our glaflfes, plainly perceived It to arife from a hill 
nearly in its center, around which, appeared an extenfive valley, or crater / 
but being becalmed, we could not approach nearer to examine it. 

Thb following account of this remarkable ifland, is given by Captain 
Blair, in his report of the furvey of the Andaman iflands, 

** I LEFT that coaft, March the 2ift> and landed on Barren. Iflandnn the 
24th.—The volcano was in a violent ftate of eruption, .burfling out im» 
** menfe volumes of fmoke, and frequently fliowers of red hot ftones. Some 
** were of a fize to weigh three or four tons, and had been thrown fomo 
hundred yards paft the foot of the cone. There were two or three erup- 
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** tions, while we were clofe to it; feveral of the red hot ftones, rolled down 
** the fides of the cofle, and bounded a confiderable way beyond us. The 
bale of the cone is the lowcft part of the ifland, and very little higher 
** than the level of the fea. It rifes with an acclivity of 32* 17'to the 
** height of 1800 iect nearly, which is alfo the elevation of the othii parts 
** of the illand. 

** From its prefent figure, it may be conjedlured, that the volcano firft 
** broke out near the center of the ifland, or rather towards the north-Weft; 
** and in . ong procefs of time by difeharging, confuming, and undermin- 
** ing has brought it to the prefent very extraordinary form, of which a ve« 
** ly corret^ drawing by Lieutenant Wales, will imprefs a diftant idea. 

•** Those parts of the ifland, diat are diftant from the volcano, are thinly 
** covered with withered Ihrubs, and blafted trees. It is fituated in latitude 
“ 12** ly' north, and fifteen leagues eaft of the northernmoft ifland of the 
** Archipelago*^ and may be feen at the diftance of twelve leagues in clear- 
** weather. A quarter of a mile from the Ihore, there is no ground with 
1 50 fathoms of line. 

REMARK. 

From the very Angular and uncommon appearance of this ifland, it might 
be conjeefturec that it has been thrown up entirely from the lea, by the 
adtion of fubterranean fire. Perhaps, but a few centuries ago, it had not 
reared itfclf above the waves ; but might have been gradually emerging from 
the bottom of the ocean, long before it became vifible; till at length it 

• Th s eaftetnmoft clofter of the Andaman iflands. 
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reached the Turface, when the air, would naturally alTift the operation of the 
fire that had been ftruggling for ages to get vent, and it would then burll 
forth. The cone, or volcano would rapidly increafe in bulk, from the conti- 
nv al difeharge of lava, and combuftible matter; and the more vblent crup<^ 
tions which might have enfued at times, when it would throw up its con¬ 
tents to a greater elevation and dillance, might have produced that circular, 
and nearly cquidiftant ridge of land, wc fee around it* 


If this conjedture Ihould gain credit, we may fuppofc, not only many 
illands, but a great portion of the habitable globe, to have been thrown up 
by volcanos, which are now moftly extinguiflxed* Many hilts and illands, 
now cloathed with verdure bear evident marks of having once been in this 
ftatc. A ground plan of Barren illand, would fo- exadlly referable fomc of 
the lunar fpots, as feen through a good telefcope, when their lhadows arc 
llrongthat I cannot help thinking, there arc alfo many more volcanos in 
the moon, than have yet been difeovered by a celebrated modern aftrono- 
mer*. Thofc remarkable valleys, or cavities difcernible on her dilk, have 
many of them, a fingle hill in their center, and are furrounded by a circular 
ridge of a fimilar appearance* 


Query. May not the moon- be furrounded by an atmcfpherc of pure 
air, which differing eflcntially in its properties, from the atmofpherc of our 
earth, might account for Ibmc of the phenomena of her appearance to us ^ 
An atmofphcre of this fort, might be fo tranfparent, as not to refradt the 
pays of light in a fenfiblc degree, or to produce the Icaft change, in the ap¬ 
pearance of a liar, palling through it when an occultatioix is obferved. At 
the fame time, it would’ encreale, in a high degree, the inflammability, and 
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CDrribiiil^d'a of •rfiatttr, fo as to proHdce volcanos; and if we fuppofe the 
.rtioon t6 have neither feas, nor vegetation on her furface j the fun's li^ht 
would "be more ftrongly refleded, than from the earth, where the rays are 
Ilabie to ahrorption, by Water and vegetables. 

0 .^ * 
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EXTRACT from a Diary of a journey over the Great, pefert, 

from Aleppo to Buflbra, in April 1782_ Communtlated by 

Sir William Dunkin, and puUiJhed with a viezd io direH 
the attention of future travellers^ to the ruins defcribed in it. 


APRIL 16. 

S ET off at five in tiie morning; encamped at five in the evening; 

the dayintenfely hot; the foil in general fandy; fome few fibrub» and 
bufhes, but now ^uite brown, and fo dry, that with the leaft touch they fall 

r i ■ . " 

to powder; many Ilalkls of-kvender and rofemary; an’d in,very dry red fand 
feveral fcarlet tulips; other forts new to me, one of a Angular kind, in co¬ 
lour and fmell lijj:e a yellow lupin, but in figure like the cone of a fir-tree, 
from ten to twelve inches long. 


After about two hours in this fort of country, the ground appeared 
more verdant and firm, we then came to fome very extraordinary ruins, our 
Shaikh had feen, but never had approached them before; we prevailed on him, 
he called the place Cajirohuoin, anodier Arab calldd it Calmay, our Armenians 
who interpreted for us in very bad Italian, called it Cajlro duo fratilli, (I try 
io give the names from their mode of pronouncing,) what we firff faw was 
.a f^uarc each fide about 400 yards long. The walls forty feet high, yet 
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entire in many places j at each angle there is a circular tower, two others 

4 * 

in each of the fides, they rife much higher than the walls j the toWers 
and the walls conftrudted with very large blocks of cut flone, to what ufe 
the hollow of the fquare had been applied, I could form no conjedlure ; ii. it 
immenfe blocks of cut-flone, and fegments of arches of different dimen- 
lions, tumbled together in monftroUs heaps; near to the gateway, by which 
we entpredi two arches remain perfect, a third nearly £o ', they were proba¬ 
bly carries all along the infide of (but diflindl at leaft twenty feet from) the 
wall. Tbefe arches fpiing from very (lender pillars, each pillar a fingle 
fhaftj the arches are nearly femicircular of the fame beautiful white (lone as 
the pillars ; about a quarter of a mile from this fquare* there is another,, 
which appears to be a fourth part kfs; the entrance into this is under the 
loftieft as well as the wideft arch of (lone I ever faw; I had no means of mea- 
furing, which J much regretted* I cannot draw, which I regretted much 
mog^* the proportions of the pillars and of the arch which they fupport, 
conveyed to me fomething more juft and beautiful than I can deferibe* the 
infide of the arch is richly ornamented with fculpture, af the fides, there are 
niches ;I fuppofe for ftatues * the outer face of the building is compofed of 
great blocks of (lone as the greater fquare, and in many places yet entire, 
appear to be as well chifeied and jointed as the bed conftrudled marble 
building I ever faw, even at Fenke; the heigth of the wall feems to be 
equal to that of the greater fquare, the thicknefs which from fome breaches- 
quite through may. be obferved, from feven to eight feet all through of the 
fame (lone with little if any, cement: the number and difpofition of the 
towers the fame as in the other, but in this where the towers rife above 
tlie wall, they are more ornamented j two circles or bands of fculpture at 
equal diftances appear relieved from the body of each toWer; but as all the 
(tops are broken off, I could not guefs how they had been clofed. The 


fcuJpturc on the inficle of the great apch of entranc®, an 4 on miny of the 
fragments of proftrateJ prHars appear like thofe in Mr. Wood’s plates of the 
‘ruins Palmira i over the entrance atch on the infide are fonn® remaiiis of 
a*' ’"fcription in Arabick, but lb defaced, that out 5 ,who reads and 
Arabick, could not mak-o out one word. All along-the htfiidc of this 
fquare, arclies formed of the fineft brick are conftru< 5 led j they projeft from 
the wall about thirty feet, and are about twenty feet high over the arches, 

and clofe up to the wall is a platform of earth perfedlly level and how cover- 

• 

ed with rich and verdant herbage; no yeftige of buildings appear in the 
hollow of this fquare, but many fragments of pillars lie in ruins, ibme are 
of brick, and fo cemented, that it muft be as difficult to feparate their parts 
as if they were folid blocks of (lone. There are no openings in the waifs 
from which any thing could have been difeharged; in the towers, there are 
openings, at regular diftances, which feem to have been defigned to admit 
light onlyj not for any hoflile purpofe. Equidiflant from each-of the 
fquares, is a building of the fame fort of ftonc, about fifteen feet fquare; 
though it appears to have been much higher, it is ftill confiderably more 
lofty then the other buildings; the flairs by which this was afeended, ap- 
pear perfedl from about twelve feet above the ground, what were lower, now 
a heap of rubbifh j there does not remain the appearance of any communi- 

• 

cation between this and the other buildings; all the interjacent ground is 
level and now verdant j no flream or well appears nearer than the well we 
ftofft at yefterday, about fix hours from hence; if this diflridl could be fup- 
plied with water, it would.be rich indeed; for feveral miles onward, we 
thought we difeovered the remains of trenches or cuts for the conducing of 
water over the plain. The Arabs were entirely ignorant refpedling thefc ex¬ 
traordinary buildings ; when, or by whom erefled, or when deftroyed. Tlie 
Shaikh hurried us away very much diffatisfied, that we had loft fo much time, 
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he fwears he never will come near It again j the diftance from Aleppo is fix 
days eafy journey. Tlie Shaikh fays, that we are now about fo.rty rhiles from 
Palmyra, which is on our right, and about fifty from the Euphrates, on our 
left. No perfon at Aleppo, gave me any hint of fuch a place. The gentle¬ 
men of our fadlory at Bujfora had never heard of it. 
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PROSOPIS ACULEATA. KCENIG. 

Tshamie.^ ths Hindus in the Northern drears. 

By Do&;or Roxburgh. 

T his grows to be a pretty large tree, is a native of moft parts of the 
coaft, chiefly of low lands at a confiderable diftance from the fea, 
and may -be only a variety of P. Spkigera, for the thorns are in this fome- 
times wanting, flowers during the cold, and beginning of the hot feafons. 

Trunk tolerably eredl, bark deeply cracked, dirty afh colour. 

Branches irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty large fhady head.’ 
Prickles fcattered over the fmall branches, in fome trees wanting. 
Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to three inches long; 
pinnae from one to four, when in pairs oppofite, and’have a gland between 
their infertions. 

Leaflets oppofite, from feven to ten pair, obliquely lanced, fmooth, en¬ 
tire, about half an inch long, and'one-fixth broad. 

Stipules none. 

Spikes feveral, axillary, filiform, nearly ered. 

Bracts minute, one-flowered, falling. 

^ Flowers numerous, fmall, yellow, Angle, approx'inated. 

Calyx below, five toothed. 
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Filaments united ajt the bafe. Anthers incumbent, a white gland on the 
apex of each, which falls off foon after the flower expands. Style crooked. 
Stigma Ample. 

Legume long, pendulous, not injlated. 

Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy fubftance. 

The pod of this tree is the only part ufed, if is abo\it an Inch in circum¬ 
ference, and from Ax to twelve long j when ripe, brown, fmooth, and con¬ 
tains befidcs the feeds a Targe qua:ntity of a brown mealy fubftance, which 
the natives eat, its tafte is fweetifli, and agreeable, it may therefore be com¬ 
pared to the S^anijh Algaroba or locuft tree. (CeratoniaSiliqjja.Linn.) 

note. 

In compliance with Dr. Kcenig’s opinion, I have called this a Pro- 

ySpw, •though I am aware that the antheral glands, give it a claim to the 
genus adenanthera. 
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To the Honourable Sir John Shore, Baronet, 

Govermr General, and Frefident of the Asiatick 6oci«TYi 


Dear Sir, 

I HAVE had from Mr. ^ldingham, one of the honourable Compa¬ 
ny’s aftronomers zt Fort St. George, a perfon of nauch ingenuity, and 
who applies himfelf to the lludy of antiquities, fomc drawings taken from the 
cave on the ifland of Elepbanta. They are the moft accurate of any I have 
feen, and accompanied with a corred: defeription. This gentleman argues 
ably in favor of its having been an Hindu temple, yet I cannot aflent to his 
opinion. The inunenfe excavations cut out of the fojid rock at the Ekpban- 
ta, and other caves of the like nature on the ifland of Salfette, appear to me 
operations of too great labor to have been executed by the hands ,of. fo fee¬ 
ble and effeminate a race as the aborigines of India have generally been held 
to be, and ftill continue. And the few figures that yet remain entire, re- 
prefent perfons totally diftindt in exterior from fhe prefent Hindus, being of 
a gigantic fize, having large prominent faces, and bearing fome refemblance 
to the Abyjfinians, who inhabit the country on the wefl: fide of the red fea, 
oppofite to Arabia. There is no tradition of thefe caves having been fre¬ 
quented by the Hindus as places of worfhip j and at. this period, no poojab is 
performed at any of them, and they are fcarcely ever vifited by the natives, 
I recoiled particularly that Ragonath Row, when at Bombay, did not at 
all hold them in any degree pf veneration, 

« 

I FLATTER myfslf that you, Sir, will agree with me in thinking the ac¬ 
companying memoir deferving of being inferted in our proceedings. - 
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Mr. Goldingha^ acquaints me, that he has paid two vifits to fome cu¬ 
rious remains of antiquity, about thirty-five miles foutherly of Madras, com¬ 
monly known by the name of the Seven Pagodas, He promifes to tranfmit 
to me his -remarks on thefe curiofities, with copies of the inferiptions, w^y.h 
are in chakdlers unknown to the people of the diftridl. He declares himfclf 
highly ambitious of the fayor of being admitted into our Society j and I llaall 
be much gratified in being inftrumental to his|p3taining that favor, from a 
conviaion,-that he will greatly add to our fiock of information, and prove 
an ufeful member. 


^ I CANNOT coQckde an-addrefs to you, Sir, as the worthy fucceffor of the 
gentleman who lately prefided over our Society, with fo much credit to him- 
felf and benefit to the pablic, without adverting to the memory of Sir Wu>. 
tiAM Jones, whofe univerfal fcience, and ardent zeal for difFufing know¬ 
ledge, I have had fo many occafions to admire during the courfe of an ac¬ 
quaintance of twenty-five years, 

I HA VE the honor to be with thegreateft refpe^. 


Calcutta, 
%gthjuly, 1795, 


Dear Sir, 

Your moil faithful and moil obedient fervant, 

J. CARNAC. 
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Some Account pj the Cave in .the JJland of Eleehan.ta,” 
By J.iGoldingham, Efq, 



T WE Elephanta cVLVt, which is fituated in a’final! ifland :n the har-*’ 
hour of Bombay^ has defervedly attradled the attention of thecurious; 
an elephant of black ftonc, large as the life, is feen^hear the landing place, 
from which the ifland probably took its name: the cave is about three 
quarters of a mile from the beach, the path leading to it lies through a 
valley', the hills bh either fide beautifully cloathed, and except when inter- 
ruptfed by the dove calling to her abfent mate, a folemn llillnels prevails-j ; 
the mind’ii fitted for contemplating the approaching fcene; 


• Th e cave is formed in a hilt of fionci its mafiiy roof is fupporled by' 
rows of columns regularly difpofed, but of an order different from any in 
life with us*> gigantic figures in relief are obferved on the walls’, thefe as 
well as the columns are lhaped in the folid rock, and by'> artifts it'would' - 
appear poffeffed of fome ability, unqueftionabiy of aftonifhing perfeverance. 
Several of the columns have been levelled, and' the figdresimutilated as 
lam informed by the Portupieze, vvlicy were at the tib&hle (and no fAialf 
one) of draggirig cannon up the hilf, for the better ejfeciitton of this exploit ;■ 
deflTublive fuperilit'on fecks not for merit, llie cotnhUtS’m the flames and 


* See the (ketch pi one oi the piilar;}. 
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to dcftru6lion, membess of a community raoft valuable, and ftrudures do» 
honor to human ability. 


The wall at the upper end of the cave is crouded with fculpture, the at¬ 
tention is firfl: arrcfted by a grand buft, reprefenting a being with three heads ; 
the middle face is prefented full, and exprefles a dignified compofure, ihe 
head and neck fplendidly covered with ornaments. The face on the left 
is in profik, and the head drefs rich, in one of the hands is a flower, in the 
other a fru-t rcfcmbling a pomegranate ; a ring like that worn by the H/n- 
/ii/xat prefent is obfervcd on one of the wrifts j the expreffion of the coun¬ 
tenance by no means unpleafant. Different is the head on the right; the 
lace is in proBle, the forehead proje6ls, the eye flares; fnakes fupply the 
place of hair, and the reprefentation of a human fcull is confpicuous on? 
the covering of the head, one hand, grafps a. monRroits Comra de CaJ>e//a, 
(the hooded fnake,) the other, a fmallcr, the whole together calculated tO' 
flrike terror into the beholder, the height of this buft is about erg/&/r<?« feet, 
and the breadth of the middle face about four; but the annexed drawing 
of this piece of fculpture will give a better idea of ifr perhaps than words. 


EAfiH.fide of this niche is fupported by a gigantic figure leaning on av 
dtvarf,. aa in the drawings 


A Ni;CHE of confiderable dimenfions and crouded with figures on either 
fide the former; in the middle of the niche on the right ftands a gigan* 
tic figure* apparently female, but with one breafi only; this figure has four 
arms, the foremoft right hand is leaning on the head of a bull, the other 
" grafpS' a Cobra de Captllat while a circular fhield is obferved in the inner 
left hand, the head is richly ornamented^ on the right Hands a male bear- 
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ing a pronged inftrument refembling a trident, on the left is a female hold* 
ing a mace or fceptre; near the principal, is a beautiful youth on 
elephant; above this, is a figure with four heads, fupported by fwans or 
gecfe; and oppofite is a male with four arms, mounted on the Cioulders of 
another, having a fceptre in one of the hands; at the top of the niche fraall 
fig-;rcs in different attitodes arc obferved, feemingly fupported by clouds. 




The mofl confpicuous of the group on the niche to the left is a male 
tiear feventeen feet in height, with four arms; on the left ftands a female 
about fifteen feet high; the fame circular rings worn by the prefent Hindu 
women, are obferved on the legs and wrifts of this figure, the hair bears a 
like correfpondence in the mode of putting it up; the countenance is pecu- 
Jiarly foft and expreffive of gentlenefs. In the back ground, a figure with 
four heads fupported by birds, and one with four arms on the fhoulders 
of another are alfo obferved. Several fmaller figures in attendance, one 
with the right knee bent to the ground in the attitude of addrefling the 
principal, bears a crefe exaftly refembling that in prefent ufe. The herds 
of moft of the fmall male figures have a whimfical appearance, being 
covered with an exa£l refonblance of our wigs. 


On each fide of thefe groups is a fmall dark room, facred in antient times 
iperhaps to all but the unpolluted Brahmen ; but bats, Ipider's, fcorpions and 
fnakes, are now in the pofleffion, 

> 

Left of the lafi: deferibed group, and nearer the fide of the cave, is ano¬ 
ther; a male is obferved in the adlion of leading a female towards a majef- 
tic figure feated in the corner of the niche, his head covered like our judges 
on the bench ; the countenance and attitude of the female highly expreffive 
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of n^/idefty and a timid Hcluiftance, a male behind urges her forward. Se- 
figures compofe this grbup. 

Cu;iioi/'S it is to obferve, all the, female figures have ornaments round 
the wrifis and legs, like thofe worn by the Mindu worntn at prefect, while 
the males bearing the fame cprrefpondence, have ornaments round the wrifla 
only. 

Opposite the lafl: nidte and fifty feet nearer the entrance, is another of. 
equal dimeniions enclofing a figure that forcibly arrefts the attention; itis a 
gigantic half length of a male with eight arms, round one of the left arms 
a belt compofcd of human heads is feen; a right hand grafps a fword up¬ 
lifted to fever a figure, feemingly kneeling (but too much mutilated to difiin- 
guifh it properly) on a block held in the correfpondent left hand,; a Cobra 
de Capella-rifes under one arm; among the fingular decorations of the 
head, a human fcull is obferved; Above are ievcral finall figures, re-' 
prefented in diftrefs and pain. Many of the figures mutilated,/as is, the 
principal, whofe afped polfclTcs a great degree of unrelenting fiercenefs, ’ 

Crossing to the other fide of the cave near one of the fmall rooms be¬ 
fore mentioned, a male fitting as the people of this country do at prefent is 
obferved, a female in the fame pofture on his left, with an attendant on ei¬ 
ther fide: at the feet of the male is the figure of a bull couchant, and in. 
each corner of the niche Hands a gigantic guard, Oppofite is a correfpon¬ 
dent niche, the figures being a good deal mutilated, and the fituation dark, 
prevent thefe being properly diferiminated; a fitting male-figure having an 
attendant on either hand is however perceived. 
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A N-TCHE filled with figures'^ireatly defaced,' is obfervedon each ficiip 
entrance; bn ’ one fide - is a male that had eighi aims, which are all deftroj^ v/i 
in the back part is the-figure with four heads fupjiorted by birds, the 

other'figure*-with-four afifis '^himfi^ elevated. A large fitting figure 
is the principal ih^^he bppofite ni’chc j a horfe'and rider in the hack'ground, 
the former caparifoned'according to the prefent mode in this country. 

On the left fide and half way up the cave, is art aparfinent a.iW'thirty 
feet fquare enclofing the ,* an entrance on. the four fider and each 

fi'de-of either entrance is fiipported by a figurC feventeen feet in height, each 
figure: being ornalmcnte.d in a different fiyle. ' < 

The part of this furprifihg monument of hurtian (kill and perfeverance hi¬ 
therto-deferibed is'generally called t 6 e great cave; its length is 135 feet, 
and breadth nearly the fame. A plan accompanies this account, which 
however I cannot venture to pronounce perfedlly correft, having ipiflaid a 
memorandum of //jr//c«/rtr parts, which were deduced, and with fufficient 
correftnefs perhaps from the general meafures preferved. But there are 
compartments on both fidcs, feparated from the great cave, by large frag¬ 
ments of rock and loofe earth, heretofore probably a part of the roof. That 
on the right is fpacious, and contains feveral pieces of fculpture, the mofl: 
remarkable is a large figure,, the body human, but the head that of an ele- 
pliant. The lingana is alfb enclofed here. Above each of a line of figures, 
{landing in a dark fituation is a piece of fculpture, pointed out to me as an 
infeription, however (with the aflifiance of a torch) I found ofie an exadi 
copy of the other, and with little refemblance of chara£lers.‘ 


The compartment on the other fide contains feveral fculptures, and 
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anjqr g ?cft» a figure with an elephant’s head and human kody. A deep 
in .thjc yock heiieabouts contains excellent water, which feeing fiiel- 
tetcv! firom the influence of the fun is always cool, and defervcdly held ia 
eftimatioir hy thpfe whom curiofity leads here' through a fcorching atmnC- 
phere ; a traditional account of the extent of this cavity, and the communi¬ 
cation of its waters by fubteiraneous paflages with others very diflant, was 
given me by a native of the ifland, which would make a confiderable fi¬ 
gure in the hand of a poet,. 

GicANTjcas the figures are, the mind is not difagreeably moved oa 
viewing them, a certain indication of the harmony of the proportions t 
having meafured three or four, and examined the proportions by the fcale 
we allow the moft corred, I found many flood even this tefl, while the dif- 
agreements were not equal to what are met with every day in people whom 
we think by no means ill proportioned^ 




The ifland wherein thefe curious remains of antiquity are fituated, is a- 
bout five miles and a half from Bombay in an eafterly diredlion, its circum¬ 
ference cannot be more than five miles; a neat village near the landing 
place contains all its inhabitants, whom, inclufive of women and children 
number about one hundred j their anceftors they tell you having been impro¬ 
perly treated by the Portu^ueze^ fled from the oppolite ifland of Salfet hither, 
cultiyatingxice and rearing goats for their fupport; in the fame humble road 
do they continue; the iflanders have no boat, they cut wood from the ad¬ 
joining hills, which the purchafers remove in boats of their own; they 
are under our protection, and pay about fifty-fix pounds annually to 
the government, the furplus revenue fumifhes their fimple cloathing; By 
perfevering in this humble path, thefe harmlefs pjople continue to rejoice 
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in tranquillity under their banyan tree. The cave, they tell yoii, ft rm- 

ed by the Gods, and this is all they pretend to know of the matter. 



"'^i'^ARious have becoi and are to this d«q^i the conjodtures refpecting thtl 
Eleyhanta cave. Thofe who attempt to deduce its origin from the 
tkti , from the or from Alexander the greaty appear to ttft, whit 
due deference, to give thcmfelves much unncceffary trouble, whieh t lhall 
further endeavour to fliew as briefly as the fdbjeft will' admit of, fhoogh at 
the fame time it muft be obferved that resembling features are not WaAtihg 
in the cafe of the Egyptiansy and of the yewsy to lead towards fuch dediiO-'^ 
tions, but thefe refemblances ftrike me as tending to the elucidation of r 
more interefting hypothefis, viz. that the fyftems of thofe pcopfb were 
pies of an original found \w this part of the 'uiorld. * 

I, ■ ■ • 


The ftriking refemblance in feveral particulars of the figures in the cave 
to the prefent Hindu race, would induce thofe, who from hiftory as Wclfas 
from obfervation have reafon to believe they-have preferved the fame cuf-^ 
tbms from times immemorial, to imagine the anceftors of thefe people 
fabricators* but thofe who are in a fmall degree acquainted with th<fit. 
mythologyy will be psrliiaded of it, nor is a much greater extent of ^know- 
ledge requifitCj to enablfc us to difeover it to be a temple dedicat'td prinoi- * 
pally to Siva, the defrayer or changer 


The buft is doubtlels a perfonificatlon of the three grand IHiHdii attrf-i- 
butes of that for nohdnt the ancient Hindus entertaifidd thb ’moft pto-'^ 
found veneration-, and of ivhom, they had the moft fubUme t*.,.,e|itibris?' 
The middle head repreffcnts BRAHi^A', or the dreativfe attribute; that* oh' dic* 
left Vishnu, or thb prefervirig; and the head on the right SkvA, dr thc*de<^ 
ftnldiv . changing attribute. 


i 
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wi>h (3/7f ^r^<^?, ^hasrbeea -thought ' by mpft to, rcprefcnt dfrt 
4f iazon ;.X\ I><?vs,'piyer^a,pg^r£i to mG,^^,reprefcni^tJon of thec/';S tyx» 
ex».’hiting the aftive power of her lord; not only as Bawani or courage, 
^uj as :i&.lNi .o^.,t|:^e;go4dffs^^n^ture confidered as malff and female, and 
preCding^joyer gpn^r^^jpxVi^and 'alfo, ns Durg a ; heie we find the bull of 
Is;»r,^RAf( 9 pej^ 0 !f.SJry a’s names), and the figure bearing, his frifulc or trident.^ 
Trhe bea^tj^ul. figure on the-elephant, is, I imagine, ? Cam A, or the Wndu, 
Qo4 of sLove i-.the figure with jfiiar heads iupported by is a repre-; 
featatipj^ apdthat with four arms mounted, on the (houldcjs. 

of another, is^ Vishnu.^ 


§L 


The ^wo principal- figures in the niche to the left, reprefent perhaps,. 
Siva, and his 'Goddefs as Parvati ; here as before, we ohferve Brahma 
and Vishnu in the back ground. 


Thr terrifick figure with eight arms has been much talked bf/i fomc 
will have it to reprefent Solomon threatening to divide the harlot’s child jt 
others, with more reafon on their fide, fuppofe it to rept-efenf the.; tyrant 
C.^HSA, attempting the life of the infant God Crlshna, when fofteredby 
the heildfuian An and a: to, me, the third attribute, or the dejlwyer in a^iont. 
appears tod? well repref^nted to be miftaken; the, diftant.fcene, where the fmal- 
ler figures afppear in diftrefs and pain, is perhaps the infernal regions. The 
figunt about up be deftroyed, does not feem to me an infant, but a full grown 
^erfonj if.? tndeed. the d^rcyer was, of the human fizc, the figure in quellion 
l^vpuld/bear * the proper proportion as an infant, but he is of enprmpusir 
magnitude. ? humanfull grown would appear byt an infant by the 
fide of him,j .and thus it is, I imagine, that people have.been.deceived ; a. 
cafe, hy no means uncommon in circumilanpes like the prefeut^ 
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The fitting male and female figures, having a bull couching at the fe^i 
of the former, are Siva, and his Goddefs, and thus, are they reprefented 
the pagodas of the prefent day. 

I 

No perfon can miftake the figure with the human body and elephant’s 
head, for any other than Gane'sa, the fi;W«God of Wifdom, and the firft 
born of Si va, and thus is he reprefented at prefent. 

From what has been advanced, it will appear inconteftible, I imag ne, 
that this is a Hindu ‘Temple i whence the Lingam is a teftimony fufficient of 
Si va’s having prefidedhere, without the other evidences, which the intc’lf 
gent in the Hindu mythology will have difeovered in the courfc of this 
account. 

To deduce the aera of the fabrication of this ftridlure is not fo eafy a talk, 
hut it was no doubt poflerior to the great fehifm in the Hindu religion, 
which according to the Furanasy I learn, happened at a period coeval with 
our date of the creation ; be this as it may, we have accounts of power- 
ful'princes, who ruled this part of the country of a later date, particularly 
of one who ufurped the government in the ninetieth year of the Chrif^ 
tian sra famed for a paflion for architedurc, many werfe hypothefis have 
been, than one which might be formed, of his having founded the cave, 
hut I am led to imagine no certain conclufions on this dark fubjeft could 
be drawn from the fourccs of information open at prefent. 
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An Account of the prejlnt Jlate of Delhi. —Bjy Lieutenant 

... William Franklin, v, ■ v 

T he once celebrated city of DelH, the capital of fove- 

reignty in Hindojian, and, in mOre early tinges, the feat of HzWa 
dominion over northern India, has employed the . pen of many different 
zuiixoxs, AJiatick saxdi European, though of the latter in a lefs degree than 
might have been ejcpeded. 

The following account of the prefent ftate of this ancient city is extradt- 
ed from a journal of obfervations made during an official tour through the 
Dovab, and the adjacent diftrids, in company with Captain Reynolds, of 
the Bombay eftablifliment, appointed by the Bengal government to fll.Tcy . 
that part of the country in the year 1793* 


It cannot be fuppofed to contain much new information on things al¬ 
ready dcfcribed by others; but as a faithful llatemcnt of the aftual condi¬ 
tion of the once flourifliing metropolis of a great kingdom now in ruins, it 
may be acceptable, and in this hope it is offered, with deference, to the 
Society ; who will judge whether it be deferving of more general diffufion 
by publication with their more important refearches. 
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HE extent of the ruins of old Jjtlbi cannot, I fiippofe, be lefs than a 
c. cumference of twenty miles reckoning from the gardens of Shalimarf on 
the north weft, to the Kuttub Minar on the fouth eaft; and proceeding 
from thence along the heart of the old city by way of the maufoleum of 
Niz AM-u-DEEN, on which ftands Humaioon*s tomb, and the old fort of 
Delhi on the banks of the ^umna, to the Jjntere gate of Shab JehdnabaL 

The environs to the north weft are crowded with the remains of fpa- 
clous giirdeiiS and countiy-houfts of the nobiljty, which were formerly 
abundantly fupplled with water by means of the noble canal dug by Ai-i 
KfiRDAN Khan, and which formerly extended from above Paniput <juite 
down ioDelhi, where it joined the ‘Jumna fertilizing in its courfe a trafl 
of more than ninety miles m length, and beftowing comfort and alBuence 
on thofe who lived within its extent. This canal, as it ran through the 
fuburbs of Mogul Parab, nearly three miles in length, was about twenty five 
feet deep, and about as much in breadth, cut from the folid ftone-quarry,. 
on each fide, from which moft of the houfes in the neighbourhood have 
been built. It had fmall bridges eretfted over it at different places, fome 
of which communicated with the garden-houfes of the nobility, * 

4 

In the year of the Hegtree 1041, fA. C. 1631-2) the Emperor Shah- 
Jehan founded the prefent city and palace of Shab Jehanabadt which he 
made his capital during the remainder of his reign. The new city of Sbab^ 
Jebanabad lies on the weftern bank of the ‘Jumna, in latitude 28® 36* 
North. The city is about feven miles in circumference, and is furrounded 
on three fides by a wall of brick and ftone ; a parapet runs along the whole 
with loop holes for mufquetry, but there are no cannon planted on the ram¬ 
parts; the city has feven gates; viz. Lahore gate, Ajmere gate, Turkoman: 

\ 

(. 
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gitCf Delhi gate. Moor gate, Cahul gate, and Ce^fitere t 
are built of free Hone, and have handfome arched entrances of ftone, w^^cre 
the guards of the city keep watch. Near the Ajtncre gate is a M''^rijfat or 
college, crefted by Ghaex-xj-deen K.han, nephew of Nizam-vl-Mool* 
LUCK i it is built of red Hone, and fituated at the centre of a fpaclous 
quadrangle, with a ftone fountain; at the upper end of the area is a hand* 
fome morque built of red ftone, inlaid with white marble. The apart* 
tnents for the ftudents arc on the fides of the fquare, divided into Separate 
chambers, which are fmall, but commodious. The tomb of Guazi is 
in the comer of the fquare, furrounded by a ftirinc of white marble, pierced 
with lattice-work. The college is now ftiut up, and without inhabitant*!. 
In the neighbourhood of the Cabul gate, is a garden called ^ees Huzzari 
Baug^ in which is the tomb of the Queen Malka Zemani, wife of the 
Emperor Mohummed Shah, a marble tablet placed at the head of the 
grave, is engraved with fome Perjian couplets, informing us of the date 
of her death, which happened five years fince An. Begiree 1203. Near 
this tomb, is another of the Princefs Zeebul Nissah Beegum, daugh¬ 
ter of Aurungzebe. On arifing ground near this garden, from whence 
there is a fine profpefi; of Shah yebanabad, arc two broken columns of 
brown granite, eight feet high and two and a half in breadth, on which 
arc inferiptions in an ancient charader. 


.Within the city of new Delhi, are the remains of many fpendid pa¬ 
laces',, belonging to the great Omrahs of the Empire. Among the largeft are 
thofeof Kr’MMER-u-DEEN Khan, Vizier to Mohummud Shah ; Ale 
Mikdan Khan, the Perjian; the iV<jM Ghazx-u-deen Khan; Sefdur 
\ Jung’s ; the garden of Coodseah Begum, mother to Mohummud Shah; 
the palace of SadutKhan; and that of Sultan Darah Shekoah. 
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, ^fV theft '^alaccfe &re furroanUed with .high walls, and take up a cohfidera- 
ftaCe of ground* i i ^Fheir entrances are through lofty arched gateways 
crf',i>ncK* andltbflfi%riat>th’e‘tap of which are the galleries for muficj before 
cach ets a fpacfous-'botrrt'yafd for- the ♦elephants, horfes, and attendants of 
rthe vifitors. Each paWe: has likcwife ^ Mahal or Seraglio ad}oin.ing, 
•Vvhich is'fepatatM Tfom the "Densuin KJjana, by a partition wall, and com-- 
municateS by means of private palFages* All of them had gardens with 
-capacious Ifohe rclervoirs and fountains in the centre ; an ample terrace ex¬ 
tended round the whole of each particular palace; and within the walls 
were houfes and apartments for fervants and followers of every defeription, 
hefides ftabling for horfes. Feel Khannai, and every thing belonging to a 
nObleman’dTulte. Each palace was likewife provided witli a handfome fet 
of baths, and a FeBEFana underground. The baths of Sadut Khan, 
arc a fet of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with white marble ; they 
confift of five diftina apartment^, into which light is admitted by glazed 
windows from the top of the domes. Sefdur Jung’s Feb Khana. confills 
of a fet of apartments, built in a light delicate manner; one long room, 
in which is a marble refervoir, the whole length, and a fmajl room.-raifed 
and balluftraded on each fide, both faced throughout with white marble. 

Shah Jehanabad is adorned with many fine mofques, feveral of which 
are ftill in perfeft beauty and repair. The following arc mod worthy of 
being deferibed,- and firft,. the Jama Musjed, or great cathedral. This 
mofque is fituated about a quarter of a mile from the royal palace, the 
foundation of it was laid upon a rocky eminence, named Jujula Pabar, and 
has been fcarped on purpofe. The afeent to it is by a flight of flone fteps 
thirty-five in number, through a handfome gateway of red done. The 
doors of this gateway are covered throughout, with plates of wrought 
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brafs, Vi?hlch Mr. Bernier imagined to be copper. The terrace on wAich 
the mofque is fituated, is a fqtiare of about fourteen hundred-yards of rjid 
ftone; in the centre is a fountain lined with riiarble, for the purpofc.jt per¬ 
forming the neceflary ablutions previous to prayer. An arched colona'de t>f 
red' ftone furrounds the whole of the terrace, which is adorned with ocla— 
gon pavilions at convenient diftances, for fitting in. The mofque is of an 
oblong form, two hundred and fixty-one feet in length, finrounded at top 
by three magnificent domes of white marble,.intcrfe< 51 ed with black ftripeS;^ 
and flanked by two Minarets of black marble, ana red ftonealte/natcly, ri- 
fing to the height of a hundred and thirty feet. Each of ihde Minarets has 
three projedling galleries of white marble, and their fummits are crowned 
with light o6lagon pavilions of the fame. The whole front of the Jama 
MitJjed h faced with large flabs of beautiful white marble, and along the 
cbrnice are ten compartments, four feet long and two and a half broad, 
which are inlaid with inferiptions in black marble in the Nujkbi characler, 
and are faid to contain great ^art^ if not the whole, of the Koran, Thd 
irifidc of the mofque is paved throughout with large flags of whitemarbl^, 
decorated ivith a%kdk bordter j*and is wonderfully beautiful and delitMe: 
the flags are about-three feet-iii' length by one and a half broad . The walk 
androof , are lined with'plain white marble ; and near the Kibla h 
a handfonft taak' or niche, adorned with a profufion of freeze work". 
Glofe to this-ka mimber or pulpit, of marble, having an afeent of four 
fteps, - and balluftraded. The afeent to the Minarets is by a winding ftair 
eafe of a hundred and thirty fteps of red ftone, and at the top you have a 
noble view of the King’s palace, and the whole of the Cutrub Minanr, the 
JCurtun Minart Humaioon’s tomb, the palace of Feroze Shah, the 
fort of old DelM, and the fort of Loniy on the oppofite fide of the yumna. 
The domes are crowned with cullifes, richly gilt, and prefent a glittering 
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appearance from a diftance. This mofque was begun by Shah Jehan, 
in the fourth year of his reign, and completed in the tenth: the expences 
of its eredion amounted to ten lacks of rupees; and it is in every refpeft 
worthy of being the grand cathedral of the empire of Hind^Jicm. 

Not far from the palace is the mofque of RosiiuH-A-DowLAH, ren« 
dered menriorable to the Delbians for being the place where Nadir. Shah 
fav' the Hiaffacre of the unfortunate inhabitants. The caufe affigned by 
hiHorians for this inhuman adl is, that a fedidon broke out in the great 
market, in which two thoufand Perjians were Cain- Nadir, on hearing 
of the tumult, marched out of ihs fort at night with a fmall force to the 
hiusjed of Roshun-a-Dowlah ; where he was fired upon in the morning 
from a neighbouring terrace, and an officer killed clofc by his fide. He 
inftantlj ordered an indiferiminate flaughter of the inhabitants, and his 
fquadrons of cavalry, pouring through the ftreets, before thcafurnoon put 
to death a hundred thoufand perfons of all deferiptions. “ The King of 
“ the tranflator of Ferishta, ■“fat during the dreadful fccne. 

** in Cnc Musjed of Rosiiun-a-Dowi.ah : none but flayes durft come 
“ near him, for his countenance was dark and terrible. At length the un* 
“ fortunate Emperor, attended by a number of his chief Omrahs, ventured 
” to approach him with downcaft eyes. The Omrahs who preceded Mo-. 
** HUMMUD, bowed down their foreheads to the ground. .NadiR; Stf Aa 
“ flcrnly afked them what they wanted; they cried out with one voac^; 
** Sparc the city,” Mohummud faid not a word, .but tears flowed 
•* from his eyes; the tyrant for once touched with pity, fljeathed his 
fword and faid, For the fake of the prince Mohummuo, .Ivfoigiye/*', 
Since this dreadful maffacre, this quarter of Delbi has been but very tfiinly 
inhabited. The mofque of Roshun-a-Dowlah is fituated at .thecQiii 
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trance of the Cbandney Choke, or market j it is built of red Iloae^ of the 
common lize, and furmounted by three domes richly gilt. 

Zeenul-al Mujfajid, or the ornament of mofques, is on the banks of the 
^umna, and was eredted by a daughter of Aurungzebe, of the name of 
Zeenut. al Nissa'h. It is of red flone with inlayings of marble, and has 
a fpacious terrace in front of it, with a capacious refervoir faced with mar¬ 
ble. The princefs who built it, having, declined entering into, th#* marriage 
ftate, laid out a large fum of money in the above.raofque, and^ on com- 
pleting it, (he built a fmall fepulehre of white marble, furrounded by a 
wall of the fame in the weft corner of the terrace. In this tomb flie was 
buried in the year of the Hegira 112%, correfponding with the year o*" 
Christ 1710. There were formerly lands allotted for the fupport and re¬ 
pairs of this place amounting to a lack of rupees per annum ; . but they, 
have all been confifeated during the troubles this city has undergone. Ex- 
clufive of the mofques above deferibed, there are in Sbab Jebanabad znd. its 
environs above forty others j but as mod of them are of inferior fize, and 
all of them of the fame falhion, it-is unneceffary to prefent any futthep. 

detail.' ■ 

The modern city of Sbab J’hanabad Is rebuilt and contains many good, 
houfes, chiefly of brick. The ftreets are in gener.d narrow, as is ufuaJ in 
moft ’ of the large cities in Afia; but there were formerly two very noble 
ftreets; the firft leading from tlie.p.ilace g .te through the cL‘y. to the Delhi 
g4te, in.a diredlion-nopth and fouth. This flreet.was broad and Ipacious,, 
having handfome hoafes on ea«:h lid€ of the way, and merchants fliops- 
well furnilhed with the richeft articles of all kinds. Shah Jehan, caufed. 
an aquedufl to be made of red ftooe, which conveyed tiie -water along , ths . 
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Vrlbblelerigthof the and from thence into thefoyal gardens hy means of 
a rcfervoir under ground. Some remains of the aqucduft arc ftill to be feen j 
but it is choaked up in moft parts with rubbifh. The fecond grand ftreet 
was likervifc from the palace to the Labor lying eaft and weft: it vt^as ^ual 

in many refpefts to the former j but in both of them the inhabitants hive 

r 

fpoilcd their appearance by running a line of houfes down the centre, and 
acrofs the ftrccts in other places, fo that it is with difficulty a perfon cati dif- 
coyer their former fituation without a narrow Inffcdion. the bazars in 
X)elbiztt but indifferently furnifhed at prefent, ind the population of the 
city miferably reduced of late years; the Cbandny Choke is the be'ft furniftied 
bazar in the city, though the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths ire 
ftill manufadlured, and the inhabitants export indigo : their chief imporfS 
. are by means of the northern caravans which come oilce a year, and bring 
with them from Cabul and Capmere fhawls, fruit, and horfes ; the two for* 
mcr articles are procurable in Delhi at a rcafonable rate. There is alfo i 
manufadlory at Delhi for beedree hooka bottoms. The cultivation about 
the city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, where it is very gobdi 
the neighbourhood produces corn and rice, millet, and indigo. The limes 
are very large and fine. Precious ftones likewife arc to be had at Delhi, of 
very good quality, particularly the large red and black cornelians, and 
peerozas are fold in the bazars. 

The city is divided into thirty-fix mohauls or quarters, each of which is 
named either after the particular OmraJi who refided there, or from fome 
local circumftance relative to the place. It appears that the modern city 

Shah Jebanabad has'been built principally upon two rocky emlnencies,. 
the one where the Jama Musjid is fituated, named Jujula Dakar i and the 
other, the quarter of the oil fellers, called Bejula Pabar: from both of tliefc 
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finincncies you have a commanding view of the remainder of the at)r. 
Ancient Delhi is faid by hiftorians to have been creded by Rajah. Delu^ 
who reigned \w Dindojlan prior to theinvafion of Alexander the Great: 
others affirm it to have been built by Rajah Pettourah, who ^lourifhed 
in a much later period. It is called in Sanferit Indraputt or the abode of 
iN-D^iA, one of the deities; and it is alfo thus diainguifhed in the 

royal diplomas of the chancery office. Whether the city be of the antiquity- 
reported, is difficult to determine; but this much is certain, that, the vaft 
quantity of buildings which are to be found in the environs for upwards of 
twenty miles in extent, as well as their grandeur, and ftyle of architefture, 
prove it to have once been a rich, flourifhing, and populous city. 

On the nth of March., we were prefepted to the King SUah Allum, 
after entering the palace, we were carried to the Dewaun Kbanah, or hall of 
audience for the nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raifed about 
a foot and a half from the ground. In the centre of this elevation was ^ 
placed a chair of crimfon velvet, bound with gold clafps, and over the 
whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold and filver thread; a 
handfoine Samlanah., fupported by four pillars incrufted with filver, was 
placed over the chair of ftate. The King at this time was in the ^vjbeab 
Khanab, an apartment in which he generally fits. On paffing a fkreen of 
Indian connaughts, we proceeded to the front of the ^ujbeah Khanab, and 
being arrived in the prefence of the King, each of us made three obeifances 
in turn, by throwing down the right hand pretty low, and afterwards raif- 
ing it to the forehead, we then went up to the Mufnud, on which his 
Majeffy, was fitting, and prefen ted our nuzzers on white handkerchiefs; 
each of our names being announced at the time wo offered them: the King 
received the whole and gave the nuzzers to Mirza Akber Shah, and 
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two othct princes, who fat on his left hand. We then went back wltla 
our faces towards the prefence-: made the fame iobeifance as before-, and 
returned again to the Mufnud. After a flightKronverfation, we were diredl- 
ed to go without the enclofure, and put on the K&e/auts which his Majefty 
ordered for us; they confifted of light India drelTes; .a ^turban, jammah, rnd 
kummcrbund, all cotton, with fmall gold fprigs. On being cloathed 
thefe drclTes, we again returned to .the ^ujbeah Khanab, and after a few 
minutes flav, previous-to which Captain Reynolds received a fwbrd from 

the-'King, wc had our difmiflion, and .fome fervants were ordered to attend 
us in viewing the palace. 

The prefent King, Shah Aulum, is feventy-two years of age; of a 
taU commanding ftature, and dark complexion; his deportment was digni¬ 
fied, and not at all diminifhed by his want of light, though he has fulfered 
that cruel misfortune above five years. The marks of age are very flrona. 
ly difcernible in fiis countenances his beard is Ihort and white. His mL 
jelly appeared at our introdudtion to be in good fpirits; faid he was happy 
at our arrival j and defired we would vifit his palace, and the fort of Selim 
Ghur. He was drelTed in a rich kheem-khaub, .and was fupported by pil¬ 
lows of the fame materials. 

I IMAGINED I could obferve in his afped a thoiightfulnefs, as if fuffi- 
cienUy well acquainted with his prefent degraded fituation, and the rccol- 
ledion of his former flate. 

The palace of the royal family of Timur, was ereded by the EFrperor 
Shah Jehan at the time he finilhed the new city. It is fituated on the 
weilern hank of the Jumna, and is furrounded on three fides by a wall of 
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Ted ftone. I fuppofe the circumference of the whole to be about a mile. 
The two ftone figures mentioned by Beenier at the entrance of the palace, 
which reprefented the Rajah of Cbitore^ and his brother PoTTA,feated on ^ 
two elephants of ftone, are not now to be feen; they were remeved by or¬ 
der of Aurungzebe, as favoring too much of idolatry; and he enclofed 
, vhe place where they ftood with a flereen of red ftone which has disfigured 
the entrance of the palace. The firft objedt that attrafls attention after en¬ 
tering the palace, is the Dewaun Aum^ or public hall of audijnee, for; all 
deferiptions of people. It is fituated at the upper: end of a fpacious fquare, 
and is a noble building, but at prefent much in decay. On each fide of the 
Dewaun Aum, and all round this fquare, are apartments of two flories high, 
the walls and front of which in the times of the fplendor of the Empire, 
were adorned with a profufion of the licheft tapeftry, velvets, and ftiks'; 
the nobles vying with each other in rendering them the moft magnificent, 
efpecially on feftivals, and days of public rejoicings, when they prefented a 
grand fight. Thefe decorations have however been long fince laid afiide, 
and nothing but the bare walls remain. ¥xom t\\Q Dewaun Auntj we proceed¬ 
ed through another handfome gateway to the Dewaun Kbafs beforementioned. 

The building is fituated at the upper end of a fpacious fquare,-and elevated 
upon a marble terrace about four feet high. The Dewaun Kbafs in for¬ 
mer times has been adorned with excelEve magnificence, and though 
ftripped and plundered by various invaders, ftill retains fufficient beauty to 
render it admired. I judge the building to be.a hundred and fifty feet in 
length by forty in breadth. The roof is flat, fupported'by a great many 
columns,of fine white marble, which have been richly adorned with inlaid 
flower work of beautiful .ftones:: the cornices and borders have been deco¬ 
rated with a great quantity-of freize and fculptured work. The ceiling was 
formerly incrufted with a work pf rich foliage of fiilvcr throughout the whole 
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cxte{^^ bpc;t^long, fincc taken off aqd carried avijay. Th^;dd% 

cacy of.the inlaying.in the ccm{wu:traents pftthc \y,allf i? much to be admir^ 
cd, Jmd it is matter of heartfelt iregret tp fee the barbarpu? ravages that 
have been made in picking, out the different cornelians, and breaking the 
marble by violence. Around the interior of the Diwaun Kbafi^ in the cot. 
nice, arc (he following lincs.engraved. indetters of gold, upon a white m»i« 
ble ground 





“ If, there ffe a paradife .upon earth, this is it—*tis this, *tis this.’* 


Th£ terrace on which the Dewaun Khanab is built is compofed of large beau- 
-tifulj Jlabs of .white maible, and t^e building is crowned at top with.four 
payilions or cupolas of the. fame matt rials. 


Tjbe royal baths built by^nAH Jehan, are lituatcd a little to the'nortb- 
■ward of the Deivaun Kbafs, and confift of three very large apartments 
ftirtnounted by white marble domes. The infide of the baths is lined, 
rhput two thirds of the way op, with marble, having a beautiful border 
of ffpwer-worked cornelians and other precious ftones, executed with tafte. 
The floors arc paved throughout with marble in large flabs, and there is a 
fountain in the centre of each with many pipes: large refervoirs of mar¬ 
ble, abou-t four feet deep, are-placed in different parts of the walls; the 
b’ght is admitted from the roof by w indows of party coloured glaffes; and 
capacious flones with iron gratings are placed underneath each feparate 
.apartrnent. There is a noble mdfque adjoining, entirely of white marble, 
and made after the fafhion deferibed above. In the Sbab Baug, or the 
royal gardens, is a very large ojftagon room, jvhich looks towards the river 
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yumna. This room is called Shah Bocrj^ or the royal tdwer ; it is lined 
with marble; and from the window of it, the late'heit" af)parent ili/Vza 
TuwAn Bukht, made his efcape in the year 1784 , When he fled to ' 
Liickncnv-, he defcended by means of a ladder made with turbans, and ai 
the height is inconfiderable, efFedted it with cafe. ' A great part of this - 
'••pbic palace has luffered very much by the defliufli'V'e ravages of the late 
invaders. The Rohillas in particular, who were irrtro'duced by Ghoiaum 
Kauder, have Gripped many of the rooms of their marble orriariicnts 
and pavements, and have even picked out tlie fldnes frdm the borders of * 
many of the floorings; adjoining is the fortrefsof SeimGhur which you 
reach by a flone bridge built over an arm of the yumria. ’ The fort is how 
entirely in ruins; at the eaftern end of it we were fhewn the fally port, 
frbm which Gholaum Kauder Khan made hife efcape with all his 
retinue, when the place was bclieged by the Mahraltds fn 1788 . The 
x'wtx yumna running dircflly underneath this baftion, the tyrant croffed it 
immediately, and fled to Meerut in the Dooah, 

The Gentar Muhteft or obfervatory,' in the vicinity of jDelht has been 
deferibed by former travellers. It was built in the third year of the rcigir ’ 
of Mo'hdmmed SirAH,tby the Rajah Jevsing, who was aflafted by many 
perfons celebrated for their fcience in aftronomy from Berjia^ India, and 
Europe; but died before the work was completed,'^and it has fince been 
plundered and almoft^deftroyed by ih& Je^s under ju>VAHER Sing. 

I WILL only add a ftiort account of-the'royal gardens of Shdlimat. 
Thefe gardens, rnade.by the Emperor SHah Jehan, were begun in the 
fourth year of his reign; and finifhed in the thirteenth; on which occalion, 
according to Colonel Dow, the Emperor gave a grand feflival to his 
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court. Thefe gardens were laid out with admirable.tafte, and eoft the 
encrmous fum of a million.flerlmgat prefent theic appearance does not 
give caufe to.fuppofe^fuch^an. immenfe fum^ has beenvlaid dut upon them ; ■ 
but great part of the moft. valuable and coftly materials have been carried'* 
away. The entrance to thenx is throug.h a gateway of brick; and a 
canal, liped.with Hone, having walks on each-lide wkh a brick pavemer *■ 
leads up/, to.the , Deivaun Khanab^ or hall of audience ; . moft part of which 
is now fallen down: . from thence, by a noble canal having a fountain in 
the centre, you proceed to-the apartments of the, which embrace 

a large extent of- ground. In the front is an Ivan, or open hall, with ad¬ 
joining apartments ; the interior of-which are decorated with a beautiful 
herder of white and gold painting, upon, a ground of the fineft< chiraanr, 
At the upper ertd of this Ivan was formerly a> marble throne raifed about 
three feet.from the ground all of which is removed. On each lide of this 
Ivan, enclofed by high walls, are the apartments of the fome of 

which are built of redilone and fome ofnhe brick .faced: with fine chunam, 
and decorated with paintings of flowers ofj various patterns. All thefe 
apartments- have winding paflages which .communicate with each other- 
and the gardens adjoining by private doors. The extent of Shalimar, does 
not appear to. have been large. I fuppofe the gardens altogether are not 
above a mile in circumference. A.high .brick .wall runs around the whole; 
which is deflroyed. in many partSc of it, and the extremities are flanked 
withmftagon .pavilions of red ftone.. The gardens ftill abound with trees 
of a very large fizc, and very old. The profpea; to the foui-hward of. 

to.warJs £)(?Z6f, .as faras the eye can reach, , is covered with the- 
remains of extenfi.ve gardens, pavilions, mofques, and burying places, ail 
defolate and in. ruins. The. environs of this once magnificent and ede-^ 
brated city appear.nowjiothing more than.a.lhapelefs heap of ruins, and 
the, country round about is equally forlorn. 
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Botanical Observations on Spikenard of the Ancients, 
intended as a Supplement to the late Sir William Jones’s 
papers on that Plant.-—^By William Roxburgh, M. D. 

VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 


Generic Character. 

F lowers trlandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radical pair 
petiol’d, and cordate; the reft ftnaller, feflile, and fub-lanceolatc; 
feeds crowned with a pappus. 

V. Jatamanftoi Sir William Jones, Stt Afmtick Reftarches, vol. a, 
page 405, 417, and page 109, of this volume. 

November ^th, 1794. I received from the HonourableC. A. Bruce,. 
Commiflioncr at Coos-Beyhar, two fmall bafkets with plants of this valu¬ 
able drug; he writes to me on the 27th September , (fo long had the plants 
been on the road,) that he had, the day before, received them from the 
Tieb Rajah olBooian, and further fays, that the Booteabs know the plant by 
two names, viz. Jatamanfiy and Pampe ox Raumpi. 

144EED fcarce attempt to give any further hiftory of this famous 
odoriferous plant than what is merely botanical, and that with a view to 
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help to illuHrate the learned differtations thereon, by the late Sir William 
Jones, in the ad ahd 4th volumes of thefe rclearches, and chiefly by point¬ 
ing out, the part of the plant known by the name, Indian nard or Spikenard i 
a qucftion on which Matheolus, the commentator of Diofcoridestht- 
ftows a good deal of argument; viz. whether the roots, or flalks, were 
the partstelleemed for ufe, the teftimony of the ancients themfelves on th 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore neceflary for thofe who wifii for a 
more particular account of it; to be acquainted with what that gentleman 
has publiftied on the fubjed. 

The plants now received, arc growing in two fmall balkets of earth, in 
each balket there appears above the earth between thirty and forty hairy j 
fpike-likc bodies, but more juftly compared to the tails of Ermines^ or fmall 
Wcafels*} from the apex of each, or at leaft of the greateft part of them, 
there is a fmooth lanceolate, or lanceolate-obfong, three or five-nerved, fhort- 
petioFd, acute, or obtufe,flightly ferrulate leaf or two Ihooting forth. Fig. i« 
reprefents one of them in the above fiale, and on gently removing the 
, fibres, or hairs which furround the fliort petiols of thefe leaves, I find it 
^onfifts of numei'ous fhcaths, of which one, two or three of the upper 
or interior ones arc entire, and have their fibres conneded by a light-brown 
coloured membranous fubftance as at b. but in the lower exterior flieathes, 
where this connedjng mcmbrance is decayed, the more durable hair-like 
fibres remain diftind, giving to the whole appearance of an Ermines tail, 


* 'I'he term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fubftance, as may be imagined; 
feveral of the Indian graffes, well known to me, have fpikes almoft cxaftly refembling a Angle 
ftraight piece of nardus, and when thofe hairs, (or flexible arifta like briftles,) are removed, Pi wv’s 
words, “ frutexradirc pLngui et crafla uie by no means inapplicable. See Fig. 2, from a, to t>% 
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this part, as well as the root itfelf, arc evidently perennial The root 
itfelf, (beginning at the furface of the earth where the fibrous envelop^ 
ends,) is from three to twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick, 
light-brown coloured bark, from the main root, which is fometimeS di¬ 
vided, there iffues feveral fmaller fibres. Fig a, is another plant with a 
loh^ root, here the hair-like Iheaths, beginning at a. are feparated from this 
the perennial part of the ftem, and turned to the right fide i at the apex is 
feen the young (hoot, marked 6, which is not fo far advanced as at Fig. 
i.ctfc fhow the remains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the young 
(hoot is a little further advanced than in Fig. a, and not fo far as in Fig. 
I, they refemble the young convolute ftioots of monocotyledonous plants. 
June 1795. The whole of the abovementioned plants have perifhcd, with¬ 
out producing flowers, notwithftanding every care that could poffibly be 
taken of them. The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 3, and 
the following defcription, as well as the above definition, are therefore 
chiefly cxtraded from the engraving and defcription in the fecond volume 


• The above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the plant, is clearly the Indian fpike-nard 
of our (hops, but whether the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better judps to deter- 
mine - h^ever I believe few will doubt it after having read Sir William, Jones’s differtat.on* 
thereon and compared what he fays with the accompanying drawings of the perennial hairy part of 
of the ftem of this plant, which are taken from the living plants immediately under my own eyes, 
the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper part of the plant, is out of the quefhon m detenmmng tht, 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears m our Botamcid Books. While writing the 
Lve, I defired an Hindu fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries (hops al.ttle Jata- 
manfl without faying more or lefs: he immediately went and brought me feveral pieces of the 
very identical drug,l have been dcfcribing j a drawing of one of the pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, 
and agrees not only with thofe I have taken from the living plants, butalfo exceedingly wel with 
GarC AS AB Orta’s figure of the nardus indica which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth 
edition of Ciusius’s latin tranfiations of his hiftory of lnd:ian drugs publiflied m 1693. 
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of thefe refearches, and from <he information communicated to me by Mr. 

ist^RT, the gentlertian who had charge of the plants that flowered at Gaya, 

and who gave Sir William Jones the drawing and defeription thereof , ' 

DESCRIPTION of the FLANT 

i. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

lowjr part perennial, involved in fibrous flieaths, See. as above de¬ 
feribed ; the upper part herbaceous fubereft, fimple, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the four radical are oppofite, fef- 
file, oblong, forming as it were a two valved fpathe; the other pair arc 
alfo oppofite petiol’d, cordate, margins waved, and pointed ; thofe of the 
ftem feffile, and lanceolate, all arc fmooth on both Cdes. 

Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 

Bracts awl’d. 

Calyx fcarcc any, 

CoROL one petal’d, funnel-thaped/ tube fomewHat gibbous. Border five- 
cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, projefl above the tube of the corol; anthers in¬ 
cumbent. 

Pistil, germ beneath. Style ereft, length of the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp, a fingle feed crowned with a pappus. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 
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